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Avoid dangerous, irritat- 
ing Witch Hazel prepara-| 








tions, represented to be «the| 
same as’ POND’S EXTRACT, which easily | 
sour and generally contain “wood alcohol,” a} 


deadly poison. 
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| he Atlantic Monthly 


A Brief Outline for 1902 


HE ATLANTIC takes:pleasure in announcin 
rovided 


feature of the magazine will be 


4 that upon the completion of Audrey the serial 
y GEORGE WILLIAM CABLE. Mr. CABLE’S 


novel is a.short one, and will be printed in'three or four.installments. Its title is Ayw Hill. 

The admirers of Mr CaBLe’s work will be interested to know that its scene is laid, not in the 
South, but in the: New England country, which the author has now adopted as his home. ; 

- Announcement willshortly be made of another serial story by a well-known writer, beginning 


in midsummer‘of 1902. ~ © 


Groups. of Articles 


Among the groups of articles which the ATLANTIC will publish may be noted-a series of 


papers dealing with Disfranchisement, and other aspects of the race question. 


Leaders of thé’ 


olored race, prominent public men and students of contemporary politics have promised to take 


part in this discussion. 


Other groups of papers will include Zducation in the Phitippines and Cuba, 


Religious Toleration in the Territories, Coloniat Legislatures, Army. Reorganization, ana the Normal De: 


vl pment of the Navy. 


The ATLANTIC will continue to devote space to the discussion of this’ 


country’s new diplomatic problems and trade relations. Among those papers will be one upon 7ke 


Lann American Repub ics, by the Hon. JOHN W. FOSTER, ex-Secretary of State. 


The question of 


the proper limits of the organization of labor will be the subject of another group of articles by 


AmBROSE P. WINSTON. 


Confessions 


Some of the most effective ATLANTIC papers have been the anonymous confessions of repre- 


sentatives of various professions or stations in life. 


Two papers of this character will shortly 


appear in this magazine—Conf/essions of a Provincial Editor, who describes his attempt to run an 
‘Independent Daily” in a small city, and Our State University, by one who has seen a State Uni- 


versity ‘ from the under side.” 


Outdoor Papers 


A group of papers dealing with nature and 
outdoor sports will include one on The Mod- 
etn Chivalry, by JoHN CorBIN; on Golf, by 

ILLIAM GARROTT Brown; on Sailing, by W. 
. HENDERSON; on Going into the Woods, by 
EBEN GREENOUGH Scott, and others on similar 
subjects which will be anounced later. 


Reminiscences 


Autobiographical papers to appear during 
e coming year include Memories of an Army 
urse, by Emity V. MAson, a Virginian 
voman who was among the first to organize 
hospital service in the Southern Army, and 


oHN T. Trowsripce’s Recollections of Walt 
hitman, 


The Social Outlook 


The social outlook, including questions of 
dlitics as well as of sociology, of education 
d religion, will be discussed in the ATLAN- 
C by two brilliant writers: Miss Vina D. 
UDDER and Professor BARRETT WENDELL. 


Literary Papers 


The ATLANTIC will be particularly strong in 
contributions of distinctly literary interest. 
Among its writers under this heading may be 
noted GoLtpwin SMITH, HAarriET WATERS 
PRESTON, WILLIAM Rosco—E THAYER, HENRY 
D. Srepewick, Jr., GeorceE McLEAN Harprr, 
Henry A. Beers and EpMuNnD GossE, 


Foreign Letters 


The letters from foreign capitals which have 
appeared regularly during 1901 have met with 
such favor from ATLANTIC readers that they 
will be continued during the coming year. 


Book Reviews 


Beginning with the January number the 
ATLANTIC will contain in addition to its usual 
signed and unsigned reviews a department of 
comment on books, new and old, written each 
month by H. W. Boynton. 


The Contributors’ Club 


The Contributors’ Club, one of the most en- 
joyable features of the magazine, will be 
enlarged in its scope during 1902. 


On all new subscriptions received before December 2oth the 
November and December (1901) issues will be mailed free 


OUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


PARK STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL’S 
New Novel 


THE CRISIS 


is still the best selling book in the United States, and perhaps in the world, 
For one reason, it is the best story and the most exquisitely told, and for 
another it gives us that interpretation of American history that we so 
much need, and that inner light on the life of our great men which no 
one now would. be without. 


Recognizing the fact that the book is destined to increase its | 


popularity from now on, the publishers are putting on the market a special 
holiday edition with a portrait of the author, never before published, and 
reproduced in photogravure. And this edition will be sold at the same 
price as the other, viz., $1.50 net, by the booksellers. 





By WINSTON CHURCHILL, author of “ Richard Carvel,” “ The 
Celebrity,” etc. With illustrations by Howarp CHANDLER CHRISTY. 
12mo, cloth, uniform with “ Richard Carvel.” 





Holiday Edition, with portrait, in a special box, $1.50 net. 





“A book that presents the great crisis in “A book every American should know, for |} 
our national life with splendid power and with | it teaches him anew to revere the memory of the f 
a sympathy, a sincerity, and a patriotism that | men to whom this nation owes its continued ex- jf 
are inspiring.” The Tribune, Chicago. istence.” The Mail and Express, New York. } 





The Benefactress 


is another new novel which is worth reading. It 
is perhaps the only work of fiction of real humor 
published during the past year. Cloth, $1.50. 


“Tf you have the taste to know what real entertainment is you will find it here.” 
THE Sun, New York. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers 


66 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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Victorian Prose Masters 


By W. C. BROWNELL, 


Author of “‘ French Traits,’’ Etc. 


THE Victorian Prose Masters who are its subjects are Thackeray, George Eliot, Carlyle, 
Matthew Arnold, Ruskin, and George Meredith—a group which probably includes 
the chosen ‘‘ master’’ of every reader who has felt strongly literary influences. 
It will give him the rare enjoyment in contemporary criticism of deep appreciation 
without extravagance and really fruitful analysis and suggestion without the pose of 
the analyst. 


$1.50 net (postage 12. cents) : 





FRENCH ART “4 


W. C. BROWNELL 
Classic and Contemporary Author of ‘‘ Victorian Prose 


Painting and Sculpture Masters,” Ete. 
New and Enlarged Edition, reset in 
larger type and 48 illustrations added 


O this standard work the author has added a chapter on the work of RODIN. The book is 
thus a measurably complete and abundantly illustrated record of French plastic art from the 
Renaissance, treated from an interpretative and critical rather than a historical standpoint. 


$3 75 net (postage. 20 cents) 





THE NEW YORK TIMES SATURDAY REVIEW Says of 


The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson 


By GRAHAM BALFOUR 


‘* Tt seems clear that Mr. Balfour's work as editay could scarcely have been betler done. The 
volumes, moreover, contain much entirely new matter, and even where familiar ground has nec- 
essarily been gone over the work has been done in sympathetic and unhackneyed fashion. Indeed, 
the memoir perhaps will have an even warmer welcome than that accorded to the letters 

‘* His entire sympathy with his subject, never degenerating into mere hero worship, makes his | 
concluding chapter of some thirty pages—‘R. L S'—one of the most fascinating portions of an 
entirely fascinating book ’ 


In two volumes. $4.00 net (postage 30 cents) 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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THE PERSONAL EDITION 


OP « 


GEORGE ELIOT'S WORKS 








THE INTRODUCTIONS 


RS. ESTHER WOOD has devoted years to her study 
of George Eliot’s home and haunts, and in her contribu- 
tions to this edition she has brought into a clear light 

the personal traits of George Eliot and the country which she 
immortalized. She has, too, done much to increase the value of 


THE -ILLUSTRATIONS 


HE illustrations, as they should, add to the value of the 
introductions, and reinforce the name PERSONAL 
EDITION. Each one has a direct bearing on the 

scenes of the stories or the personal life of their author. An 
hitherto unpublished portrait of George Eliot; another of her 
father ; a picture of Savonarola’s cloister at San Maceo ; a scene 
in the Middlemarch country ; these few, selected ‘rom a list of 
72 full-page illustrations, show their variety and value. 


THE BOOKS 


ACH volume averages about 500 pages, is printed on an 
excellent grade paper, and bound in the polished tan 
buckram with brown leather title label and gilt top. Despite 

these luxuries of mechanical details, however, the books are sold 
at an extraordinarily low price and on easy terms. Cut out 
and mail this Coupon for Special Terms. 











Please send particulars and terms for THE PERSONAL ELIOT. 


Name 





Address. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE @ CO., 34 Union Square, New York 
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“HEAVEN; 
Or, That Better Country” 


ENGINEERING 





BISHOP J. WEAVER, D.D. 





It is a beautiful book, 5% x 7% inches, of 240 pages, 





heavy white paper, large, clear type. 


, FAUGHT BY 





twelve chapters. 





It is also impressively and artistically illustrated. 





PRICE, PREPAID, $1.00 








A MANUAL OF FAMILY 


> SPECIALISI 


Sore ea eRGe Sanaa onnrs aa ANAS IED DE eo I WEEN! 





American brains have won the foreign markets for 
American manufacturers. The subjects taught by 
the American School of Correspondence are the basisof 
all manufacturing. Proficiencyin them meansrapid 
advancement to a position of trust and responsibility. 

The American School of Correspondence offers 
courses by correspondence in 


ELECTRICAL 
STATIONARY 


MECHANICAL 
LOCOMOTIVE 


Heating Ventilation and Plumbing, Mechanical 
Drawing (including Perspective, Isometric, 
Shades and Shadows, Descriptive Geometry) 


under a staff of instructors trained and teaching in the best 
technical schools of the country. 

The American School of Correspondence is chartered under 
the educational laws of Massachusetts. It is located in Boston, 
the home of three of the foremost technical schools. It is 


NOT INTENDED TO TAKE THE 
PLACE OF A RESIDENT SCHOOL 


but to offer to that class of earnest people who are eager for in- 
struction, but who, from accident or necessity, find themselves 
outside the pale of ordinary education, an opportunity to get 
an education withoutinterfering with their daily occupation. 
It offers young men who have entered engineering professions 
without adequate Preparation an opportunity for additional 


WORSHIP 


Including an Essay on “ The Christian Family ” 


By BISHOP J. S. MILLS, D.D., Ph.D. 


This book contains 490 pages, 8 x 5% inches, bound 
in cloth, and printed on good white paper. 
dred and sixty of these pages contain choice selections 
of hymns and songs, with appropriate music. It aims 
to intensify religious life in the home, and supply fuel 
The chapter on The Christian 
Family is of special importance, and more than worth 
the price of the book in any home. 
daily prayers, including benedictions and forms for 


for the family altar. 


Price $1.25 prepaid, or when ordered in lots of five 
or more, to one address, a discount of one-fifth will 
Special offer to agents. 


CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY 


By BISHOP J. WEAVER, D.D. 


An able and interesting presentation of the funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity, the results of years 
It is indeed a volume of POSITIVE AND 
PRACTICAL THEOLOGY, presented so as to interest and 
profit both the critical and the average reader. 

A wel] of truths from which all may draw with 








to fit themselves for more “congenial work without giving up 
their old positions. It offers that great class of ambitious 
people who would prefer to make their leisure contribute to 
their intellectual growth, an opportunity to do systematic 
studying at home, under trained teachers. It offers the needed 
stimulus to keep up studies begun inthe class-room—to under- 
take studies long felt to be of advantage in the daily occupation. 


It contains 381 pages, 8 x 5% inches, in clear type, 


PRICE, PER.COPY, $2.00 





JUST ISSUED 


APOLOGETICS; 


Or, A Treatise on Christian Evidences 


By BISHOP E. B. KEPHART, D.D., LL.D. 


This new and important book is bound in cloth. 
Contains 172 pages, 5 x 8 inches, XI chapters. 
especially emphasizes the Need, Authority and In- 
spiration of the Holy Scriptures as evidenced by 
Miracles, Prophecy, Admitted Facts, and Christ a 
Self-revelation, and corroborated by human history. 
In it also Christianity igs compared with other reli- 


Reference Library of Engineering Practice. 


This handsome setof books is bound in half leather 
and contains over two thousand Gaze carefully 
selected from our lesson papers on St 

and Mechanical Engineering, forming a unique 
technical reference library. 

Among the students are graduates of Cornell, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, University of Wisconsin, etc., and 
many officers of large manufacturing plants, who find the 
courses of value in their practical work. 

Hand-book deseribing courses, methods, and terms, may 
PRICE, $1.00, 
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For the purpose of securing a large 
number of new students in the early 
winter months, we will give for a 
limited time with each full engineer- 
ing course our new 
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Recent Pilgrim Press Publications 








The Boy Problem 


By Witt1Am Byron ForsusH, Ph.D. With 
introduction by Dr. G. StaNLEY Hati. Pp. 
186. 75 cts. net. 


Dr. Forbush understands the natural boy and how to 
approach and handle him, and is also familiar with 
recent pedagogical literature and with modern ideas as to 
gg ogical development in the adolescent period. 

is book is of profound interest and of great value 
not only to parents, but to pastors and teachers of the 
young. 


Four in Hand 


By Mrs. A. M. Castetto. Pp. 400. $1.50. 


A charming story of family life, in which are char- 
acters which win our admiration and sympathy from 
the first. It is a love-story, but sweet and clean, and 
sparkling with vivacity and humor. 


The Holly Berry Series 


By ANNA BuRNHAM BRYANT. 
trated. 6 vols. The set $1.50. 


These are short stories for little readers, similar in 
style to ‘‘ The Sunny Hour Series,’’ etc., which will be 
a welcome addition toany primary Sunday-school library. 
There is a picture on almost every page. 


The Interwoven Gospels and 
Gospel Harmony . 

By Rev. WILLIAM PItTTENGER. Reduced to 75 
cts. net. 


The four Histories of Jesus Christ blended into a com- 
plete and continuous narrative in the words of the 
Gospels; interleaved with pages showing the method of 
the Harmony. Text according to the American Revised 
Version. Full Indexes, References, and Five Maps. 
Tenth thousand. 


The Message of the Church to 
the College 


Six Addresses delivered in the Old South 
Church, Boston, by Pres. ArktHUR T. Hap- 
LEY, of Yale; Prof. F. G. Peasopy, of Har- 
VARD; Pres. Georce Harris, of Amherst; 
Pres. FRANKLIN CarTER, of Williams; Pres. 
W. J.. Tucker, of Dartmouth; and Pres. 
W. D. Hype, of Bowdoin. Pp. 170. 75 cts. 
net. 


These very able addresses upon the general theme in- 
dicated by the title attracted much attention, and were 
widely quoted by the press at the time of their de- 
livery. They deal with vital subjects in a mastérly 
way, stimulating thought and inspiring to high resolve 
— vigorous action along the line of moral and civic 
reform. 


Monday Club Sermons, on the 
International Sunday-School 
Lessons for 1902 


To Teachers $1.00 net. Published annually. 
Pp. 387. $1.25. 


Some of the ablest Congregational preachers con- 
tribute to this book. 


Fully illus- 


-Orations and Addresses 


By Ricuarp S. Storrs, D.D. Pp. 593. $3.00 
net. 

No preacher of recent years has had the oratorical 
finish and elevation of thought and expression which 
characterized Dr. Storrs’ work. The orations and ad- 
dresses in this volume have been carefully selected as 
examples of his work under the best and most inspii 
conditions. They cover a wide range of political, soci; 
and religious topics, and are worthy of reading for 
themselves, as examples of Dr. Storrs’ oratory and ag 
contributions to history and to human thought. 


Joseph Parker, D.D. 


Pastor of City Temple, London. His life and 
Ministry. By AtBert Dawson, London cor- 
respondent of The Congregationalist. Pp. 
176. 75 cts. net. 


This biographical sketch by one who has had unusual 
opportunities for intimate personal acquaintance is a 
vid pen picture cf one of the most eminent living 
hers. It is one of a series published in London, 

.’ We control this book 


Signs of Promise 


By Lyman Assott, D.D. Sermons preached 
in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Pp. 300, 
Originally published at $1.50; now reduced 
to 75 cts. net. 


Sketches in the Evolution of 
English Congregationalism 


By ALEXANDER MACKENNAL, D.D. Cloth. Pp. 
256. $1.00 net. 


It traces Independency in England back to the be 
nings of the Puritan movement, and shows how it 
developed under the pressure of its environment. For 
American readers the k will find special value as 
furnishing the means for comparison between Congrega- 
tionalism in the two countries. The book is clear in. 
outline and effective in style. 


The Trend of the Centuries 


By Rev. ANDREW W. ARCHIBALD, D.D., author 
of “ The Bible Verified” Pp. 419. $1.00 net. 


Dr. Archibald has a marked taste for historical — 
and a power of vivid description which makes the 
both readable and genuinely valuable. It is a series of 
pictures rather than an argument, but its effect is that 
of a most powerful plea for the recognition of God's 
control in human affairs. ? 

The ‘‘ Davenport Republican ’’ says: ‘‘ Dr. Archibald’s 
plan is to seize upon the historically essential features 
of an event-or a personal career, and point out their 
use by God in promoting human progress. He succeeds 
admirably. His — is to be coveted for its clearness, ff 
directness, simplicity and finish.’’ 


The Beecher Books Are Now Is- | 
sued by Us at Reduced Prices } 


Sold on installments. Send for circular. 
The Expositors’ Bible Com-: 


mentary 


New 25 volume edition, $25 00, net. 
stallments if desired. ' 


On in- 
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System 


Of Physiological Exercise. 








The Best Life Insurance 


“fidds not only years to one’s life, but life to one’s years” 
A heart strong and vigorous—lungs of expansive power— 
keen nerves and powerful muscles.—these make men who 
ARE men—men with healthy bodies and active brains—men 
towhom all things are possible. Such men do I develop. 


The degeneration of a race is ever to be deplored, and in view 
of the strenuous life of this busy twentieth century, the mainten- 
ance of a high standard of health has wy, much of the 
time and thought of our leading scientists, y system solves the 

roblem—it produces healthy men, women and children. It em- caen 
odies the ideal principles of attaining and maintaining thehigh- 9,,,Au0sr ena polelnetenctor 
est conception of perfect manhood and womanhood. Itisnotan ; 
embyronic theory, but a tried and tested method of physiological exercise, based upon 
scientific facts and a thorough knowledge of anatomy. ? 

If for a few weeks my instructions are faithfully followed, I will not only guarantee a 
magnificent muscular developement and improved physique, but with it a condition of 
vigorous health scarcely dreamed of by hitherto weak or ae developed men or 
women. No drugs—no artificial stimulants—no pepsin or digestive bitters are needed 
by my pupils. I give you an appetite always ready for meal time, and a digestive 
apparatus able and willing to assimilate your food and fill your veins with pure, rich blood. 
a heart strong and vigorous to pump that blood to every part of the body, lungs that 
supply to the full the oxygen needed, and nerves so true and keen that daily work is a 
——_ and the capacity for physical and mental exertion proportionately inc 

our sleep shall be sound and dreamless and the morning light find you equipped for 
the duties of life as you never were before. 

All this have I done for thousands. I can do it for you, because my system is based 
upon natural laws, as rational and logical as those which govern the universe, 


My system is taught by mail only and with perfect success, requires no appar: 
atus whatever and but a few minutes’ time in your room just before retiring 


A Sincere Endorsement. By this condensed system more ex- 


Louisville, Ky., Jan. 22, 1901. ercise and benefit can be obtained in 
Mr. Ators P. SwoBoDA, chica o, Ill.’ : i 
Dear Sir:—I am glad an opportunity has ‘ es ten minutes than by any other in two 


been given me to add my. testimony to many 8 hours and it is the only one which 

ree caesar a ~] sogard to the it does not overtax the heart. It is the 
siological exer- 

cise. In two months’ tim by conscientiously ) only natural,easy andspeedy method 

following the exercises outlined by you, my for obtaining perfect health, physical 


muscles have been developed to a remark ment and elasticity of mind 
on orexoe. Ce has -, eneral — pg . 
. appreciate very muc! Pup ; 

the individual attention which you gave my fit —~ scobet ay rarer Soa 
case and will say that if their is anybody in Es teen to ¢ zg vs aD f le are 
this section desiring any information the . ya ad od 1 - rait on, in- 
in reference to your — refer in divid it Rt ae tic oan given in 
them to me and I shall take pleas- Sy pe ny 


: se. 

ped By eye wey Write at once, mentioning this 
magazine, and I shall be pl 
to send = free valuable informa- 
tion and a detailed outline of my 
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Survey of the World 


The President has removed 
from office Moses Dillon, Col- 
lector of Customs at El Paso, 
against whom charges that he had re- 
peatedly violated the Civil Service laws 
had long been pending. Dillon permit- 
ted certain candidates for appointment 
to see in advance the questions that were 
to be answered at an examination. He 
also received contributions for political 
purposes. On the same day the resigna- 
tion of Charles E. Sapp, for four years 
Collector of Internal Revenue at Louis- 
ville, Ky., was received and promptly ac- 
cepted. He appears to have resigned to 
avoid removal. Sapp has been a kind of 
political boss, and his control of the party 
machinery has largely reduced the Re- 
publican vote where it has been exer- 
cised. It is charged that he has collected 
political assessments and violated the law 
in other ways. Charges against both 
Sapp and Dillon were sent to Washing- 
ton long ago by the Civil Service Reform 
League. The President has again dis- 
appointed Addicks and his followers in 
Delaware by appointing Robert G. Hous- 
ton to be Collector of Customs at Wil- 
mington. Mr. Houston has vigorously 
opposed Addicks from the beginning of 
the latter’s efforts to obtain a seat in the 
Senate at Washington. A few. weeks 
ago Mr. Roosevelt appointed William 
H. Heald, another untiring opponent of 
Addicks, to be postmaster at Wilmington. 
His action concerning these two places, 
the most important Federal offices in the 
State, leaves no room for doubt as to his 
attitude toward Addicks. Senator Han- 
na had a talk with the President last 
week, and was entertained at dinner in 
the White House. It is reported that 


National 
Topics 


some offices will be given to represent- 
ative negroes in the South, and that ex- 
Congressman Murray will be Deputy 
Collector of Internal Revenue in South 
Carolina. Chairman Payne and a ma- 
jority of his Republican associates in the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House will propose the repeal of sub- 
stantially all of the remaining taxes that 
were imposed on account of the war 
with Spain. This proposition we have 
considered on another page. Ina speech 
at Boston, Senator Lodge favored a pol- 
icy of commercial reciprocity, especially 
with respect to Cuba, but seemed to think 
that reciprocity could more easily be 
obtained and more fairly adjusted by a 
general law (possibly by maximum and 
minimum tariffs) than by treaties. In 
the same city, General James H. Wilson, 
who said he was a Republican and a pro- 
tectionist, spoke last week before the 
Free Trade League in favor of reciprocal 
free trade with all the countries of North 
America, and of absolute free trade with 
Cuba, predicting that under such a pol- 
icy the island would become very pros- 
perous, and within ten years would be 
knocking for admission into the Union. 


& 


By last week’s State elec- 
tions the Democrats 
gain two Senators, one 
in Kentucky and the other in Maryland. 
The successor of Senator Deboe in Ken- 
tucky will probably be ex-Governor Mc- 
Creary, and in Maryland ex-Senator 
Gorman will be elected. Owing to the 
provisions of Gorman’s new election 
law, and to the fraudulent printing of 
ballots in some places, the count in Mary- 
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Last Week’s 
State Elections 
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land was greatly delayed. Senator Mc- 
Comas asserts that the new law dis- 
franchised 12,000 white Democrats and 
30,000 Republicans (of whom 24,000 
were negroes); also that thousands of 
Republican ballots were thrown out be- 
cause they had been printed purposely 
with invalidating marks on them. The 
Republicans carried Baltimore. Gov- 
ernor Nash was re-elected in Ohio by a 
large majority, and the legislature is safe 
for the re-election of Senator Foraker. 
The Democrats were successful in Cleve- 
land, where Tom L. Johnson is Mayor. 
In Nebraska, where Mr. Bryan had 
labored in the campaign, the Republi- 
cans won by about 10,000. New Jersey 
elected Franklin Murphy, the Republican 
candidate for Governor, by 17,000, and 
the new legislature shows Republican 
gains. In Pennsylvania, Harris, the Re- 
publican candidate for Treasurer, had 
55,000 more votes than were given to 
Coray, the candidate of a combination 
of Democrats and anti-Qugy Repub- 
licans. The Fusionist reefers were 


defeated in Philadelphia by the support- 
ers of Mayor Ashbridge and the Repub- 


lican machine. Massachusetts gives 
Governor Crane a third term by a ma- 
jority of 70,000 over Josiah Quincy. 
Cummins, the Republican candidate for 
Governor in Iowa, was elected by at 
least 90,000. The Prohibitionist vote 
was considerably increased, and Repub- 
lican gains in many places are reported. 
At the election in Connecticut delegates 
were chosen for a Constitutional Con- 
vention, in which the main question will 
be an enlargement of the representation 
of the cities in the legislature. The small 
towns will be able to prevent any con- 
siderable increase of the number of mem- 
bers from the cities. The Democratic 
majority in Virginia was about 25,000. 
In many places the nogroes did not go 
to the polls. They did not believe, it is 
said, that their votes would be counted. 


st 


The election in the city 
of New York was a 
grand victory for 
those who had come together for the 
overthrow of Boss Croker and Tam- 
many. Seth Low, for some years past 
President of Columbia University, and 
recently a delegate.to the .Peace Confer- 
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ence at The Hague, was elected Mayor 
by a plurality of 29,864 over Edward M. 
Shepard. The total vote was 560,120. 
Every office was won by the reformers, 
except the presidencies of the small Bor- 


oughs of Queens and the Bronx. Dis- 


trict Attorney, Comptroller, President of 
the Board of Aldermen, Presidents of 
the Boroughs of Manhattan and Brook- 
lyn, Sheriff, Register, County Clerk, 
Supreme Court Judges—all these will be 
the chosen representatives of the foes of 
Tammany’s rule. A notable victory was 
that of Justice Jerome, candidate for Dis- 
trict Attorney, who led the poll, altho 
many had said that his frank and fear- 
less public addresses, and especially his 
sharp attacks upon Senator Platt and 
William C. Whitney and the public fran- 
chise corporations, would make his vote 
much less than that of his associates, and 
probably would cause his defeat. He 
had been the most striking figure in the 
canvass. His plurality (in the county of 
New York) was 15,880 over Unger, who 
had defended police officers convicted of 
receiving money for the protection of 
vice, and has been publicly denounced as 
the candidate of the gamblers’ ring. 
The greater part (25,500) of Mr. Low’s 
plurality was given in Brooklyn, but he 
also carried the old city of New York by 
more than 5,000. Mr. Shepard ran from 
5,000 to 10,000 ahead of his associates 
on the Tammany ticket. Because he was 
a man of great ability and had been ac- 
tive for many years in support of politi- 
cal reform, his nomination at first caused 
some anxiety on the reform side, and this 
was not dispelled when certain prominent 
reformers deserted Mr. Low and began 
to work for Mr. Shepard. But the re- 
formers redoubled their exertions, and as 
election day drew near the tide was clear- 
ly setting in their favor. In the last 
days, the betting, in which Shepard had 
had the advantage, turned decidedly in 
the other direction. From the beginning 
the entire city press had been against 
Tammany, altho one paper had supported 
Shepard while attacking the candidates 
associated with him. The most over- 
whelming defeat was that of Mayor Van 
Wyck, whom Croker had nominated for 
the office of Justice of the Supreme Court 
(the term being fourteen years, at $17,- 
500 a year), and whom the Bar Associa- 
tion ‘had formally. denounced as “ con- 
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spicuously unfit for judicial office.” 
Shepard lost the mayoralty by 29,864 
votes, but the plurality against Van Wyck 
was 40,700. Mr. Low, who resigned the 
office of President of Columbia Univer- 
sity at the beginning of the campaign, 
will take Mayor Van Wyck’s place on 
New Year’s Day. Years ago he was a 
very successful Mayor of Brooklyn. 


as 


In Philadelphia a large 
majority of the Demo- 
crats had united with 
the Anti-Machine Republicans in nomi- 
nating for District Attorney Mr. Rother- 
mel, who now holds the office, but whom 
the regular Republicans had refused to 
put up for another term. He was beaten, 
his opponent, Weaver, having a plurality 
of 43,000. Leaders of the reform move- 
ment assert that a large number of the 
votes counted for Weaver were cast by 
repeaters or were fraudulently placed in 
the boxes. The effect of recent labor 
controversies was seen in several cities, 
notably in San Francisco, where Eugene 


Other Municipal 
Elections 


E. Schmitz, manufacturer, leader of the 
orchestra in one of the theaters, and 
president of the musicians’ labor union, 
was elected Mayor over the candidates 


of the Republican and Democratic 
parties. At the beginning of the long 
strike of the machinists he granted the 
demands of his employees for nine hours 
and higher pay. The workingmen voted 
for him, and it is said that he promised 
to remove the officers now at the head 
of the Police Department, because the 
unions hold that the police force was 
used in behalf of the employing manu- 
facturers during the strike. In Ansonia, 
Connecticut, the Republicans were de- 
feated for the first time, and Stephen 
Charters, supported by Democrats and 
the labor unions, was elected Mayor. 
This change was due to the machinists’ 
‘strike and to popular disapproval of the 
very comprehensive and severe injunc- 
tion order issued by Judge Gager, a resi- 
dent of the place. Charters is president 
of the carpenters’ union. 
Judge Gager’s orders and is now under 
bonds for trial on a charge of conspiracy. 
In Bridgeport, a few miles from An- 
sonia, Dennis Mulvihill, stoker in a foun- 
dry, was unexpectedly elected Mayor. 
He had been an Alderman and was 
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known for his persistent advocacy of 
economy in expenditures for public im- 
provements. Mark Fagan, thirty-two 
years old, employed as an undertaker’s 
assistant, was elected Mayor of Jersey 
City as a Republican, altho the city gave 
a Democratic majority of 4,000 on the 
State ticket. Democrats voted for Fagan 
as a protest against a distasteful nomina- 
tion due to machine rule in their own 
party. In Providence a Democratic 
Mayor was elected by a large majority, 
chiefly on the question of compelling Sen- 
ator Aldrich’s street railway company 
to give free transfers. 


& 


General Wood has informed 
the Havana Council that it 
cannot justly reject all of 
the bids recently submitted for the sewer- 
ing and paving of the city. Therefore 
the lowest bid (about $10,400,000, from 
contractors in Jersey City) has been ac- 
cepted, and new municipal taxes will be 
imposed to meet the cost of the work. 
Bishop Sbarretti, who goes to the Philip- 
pines, sailed from Havana on the gth, 
having been escorted by a long proces- 
sion of religious societies to the ship’s 
pier, where the chief military and civil 
officers bade him farewell. It was re- 
cently reported that he had procured a 
settlement of all questions concerning 
Church property in Cuba. The terms of 
settlement have not been announced. 
The Catholic News publishes the follow- 
ing on this subject, in a letter from its 
special correspondent in Havana: 

“That Bishop Sbarretti has been successful 
in this mission is apparent from the tangible 
results achieved in Havana. He has happily 
arranged an ‘understanding regarding the 
status of the Church in Cuba under the new 
order of civil affairs, at once satisfactory to 
religion and to the Government interests. The 
drastic marriage law enacted by General 
Brooke, whereby a Catholic priest was dis- 
qualified to give legal: force to the bond of 
wedlock, has,: through the energetic and pa- 
tient efforts of the Bishop, been repealed by 
the Military Governor, General Wood, and a 
measure that is highly satisfactory to the 
Church substituted. 

“ But a problem of still greater moment was 
the restoration of property belonging to the 
Church, but which had been sequestered by 
the Spanish during the civil war that obtairied 
in Spain and her colonies after the death of 
Ferdinand VII. .The happy solution of this 
intricate problem. had engaged the attention 
of Bishop, Sbarretti from the date of his en- 
trance upon his duties in Havana. So forcibly 
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and intelligently did the prelate present the 
claims of the Church that President McKin- 
ley, shortly before his lamented death, recog- 
nized the Bishop’s contention and ordered 
justice to be meted out to the Catholic Church 
in the diocese of Havana.” 

William F. Willoughby, a graduate of 
Johns Hopkins University, and for the 
last ten years employed as an expert by 
the Department of Labor at Washington, 
has been appointed Treasurer of Porto 
Rico. The island’s Commissioner of the 
Interior, in his annual report, points out 
the need of good roads and bridges and 
asks for the immediate establishment of 
agricultural experiment stations for the 
instruction and encouragement of the 
farmers. 

st 


Cebu has been pacified, 
the insurgents in that is- 
land having laid down 
their arms in good faith because the peo- 
ple demanded peace. Sixty officers and 
470 men surrendered, giving up 150 
rifles and 8 brass pieces. In Samar and 
Leyte the insurrection has not been sub- 
dued, altho all the available vessels are 


The Philippine 
Islands 


patrolling the coast, many villages have 
been destroyed and severe measures 
have been taken to deprive the guerrilla 


bands of all local support. Prominent 
officers and other residents of Samar 
have been informed that to avoid de- 
portation to Guam they must procure the 
surrender of all persons implicated in 
the massacre of American soldiers at 
Balangiga. General Lukban’s_ wife, 
child, mother and chief commissary 
have been captured, and with them cor- 
respondence disclosing the treachery of 
many civil officers and prominent men in 
both Samar and Leyte. This informa- 
tion caused 130 arrests. In Samar last 
week Major Waller and a force of ma- 
tines attacked a body of insurgents hold- 
ing a strong position at Sajopan, and for 
one day were unable to dislodge them. 
On the second day, however, the position 
was carried, with the loss of two marines, 
and seventy houses were destroyed. 
Leyte is so closely blockaded that the 
Mayors of the towns recently complained 
to General Smith that the people could 
get no food. He replied that the block- 
ade would not be relaxed until the peo- 
ple surrendered all their guns and gave 
information about the hostile bands. 
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Governor Taft is slowly recovering from 
his illness, but he may remain in the hos- 
pital for a month to come. The Federal 
party, with which 300,000 Filipinos are 
said to be connected, has been holding a 
convention, at which there was adopted 
a petition which excites much interest, 
because among the delegates were Sefior 
Tavera and Sefior Legarda (the new 
members of the Philippine Commission) 
and three judges of the Supreme Coutt. 
This petition asks Congress to treat the 
archipelago as a Territory, providing for 
the appointment of the Governor, but 
permitting the islanders to elect all the 
members of a lower House, with a ma- 
jority of those in an upper one. Two 
seats in the Senate at Washington are 
also wanted, and a hope is expressed 
that authority will be granted for the 
issue of a loan of $100,000,000. The 
convention decided that Americans 
should be eligible for office after three 
years’ residence on the islands. _ Its clos- 
ing days were marked by much turbu- 
lence and factional wrangling. After 
thorough discussion the Commission has 
passed the act for the punishment of trea- 
son and sedition. This was strenuously 
opposed by the Federal party. A plot 
to massacre the American garrison at 
Moncada (Tarlac) was recently dis- 
closed by the wife of one of the conspir- 
ators. The Secretary of Tarlac Prov- 
ince, one Cardona, with other civil offi- 
cers, has been arrested for thefts com- 
mitted in five provinces, and for releas- 
ing prisoners for a price, the rate fixed 
for murderers having been $200. 


& 


England has been mildly re- 
joicing in the birthday of the 
King, who was born November goth, just 
sixty years ago. King Edward passed 
the day at Sandringham with his family, 
including the Duke of Cornwall and 
York, who on this day was created 
Prince of Wales. This title was orig- 
inally borne by native rulers of Wales 
under the suzerainty of the English 
crown. According to the traditional 
story King Edward I, when expecting 
the birth of a son, promised the Welsh 
that he would give them a prince “ free 
from blemish upon his honor, and unable 
to speak a word of English.” The title 
has remained with the English family 
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ever since. On the day before, Novem- 
ber 8th, that is, the new Lord Mayor of 
London, Sir Joseph C. Dimsdale, was in- 
stalled at the Guildhall with all the an- 
cient and quaint formalities customary 
on such an occasion. The new Lord 
Mayor was knighted in 1894. He is a 
member of the banking house of Pres- 
cott, Dimsdale, Cave, Sugwell & Co., and, 
it need not be said, is very rich. At 
the banquet at the hall, which closed the 
ceremonies of the day, Lord Salisbury, 
as is the habit with Prime Ministers, 
spoke at some length in regard to the 
governmental policy. In response to the 
toast to “ His Majesty’s Ministers,” he 
introduced the South African war, and 
said in part: 

“Tt is pleasant to record that the peace of 
the world has been so little disturbed by. the 
events of the last two years. Half a cen- 
tury ago we should not have found such a 
correct and pacific attitude on the part of 
all the great Powers. It is a sign of the in- 
creasing international amity and understand- 
ing; also that the cloud of the last three weeks 
over the Mediterranean has so lightly passed 
away. Fifty years ago this would not have 
been so. . . . I strongly deprecate the spirit 
of pessimism so frequently heard in the utter- 
ances of some of our public men as to the 
war in which we are engaged. Unlike the wars 
of former years, no longer does the capture of 
the enemy’s capital and the dissipation of his 
field force constitute a conclusive victory. We 
are now confronted by a system of guerrilla 
warfare, which must be slowly and effectively 
stamped out. We are progressing slowly, per- 
haps, but steadily. . . . I deeply regret the 
ravages of the war in the colonies, to which 
we are anxious to accord the fullest practicable 
measure of self-government; but we have had 
neighbors in South Africa whose conduct for 
years has been a menace to the stability of 
that section of our Empire. Now we are en- 
gaged in removing this menace, and we are 
determined to do it so effectually that it will 
never require doing again.” 


More important to Londoners, however, 
than any such formalities and speeches 
just now is the dense fog that has set- 
tled over the city and much of the coun- 
try since November 3d. Traffic in the 
London streets has come almost to a 
standstill, and it is only with the greatest 
difficulty that pedestrians can find their 
way about. It is described as “ a dense, 
dark gray fog, not the old-fashioned pea 
soup fog which used to blind and choke 
the people and drive them distracted.” 
Dinner parties—they are serious affairs 
in London—are given up, because the 
guests cannot come; many theaters have 
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closed for a similar reason, and pickpock- 
ets alone are reaping a harvest from the 
dismaying darkness. A policeman stand- 
ing at the corner of Charing Cross found 
a brother officer looking for a particular 
lamp in Whitehall, where he was to re- 
port to his inspector. He had lost his 
way by half a mile. In Pall Mall police- 
men, it is said, could hear invisible omni- 
bus drivers shouting for unseen aid to 
find the curbstone. Many persons at the 
docks, altho business there has ceased, 
have walked into the water and been 
drowned. The trains and boats to and 
from the city are blocked, and suburban- 
ites find themselves practically cut off 
from town. The food supply of the city 
is seriously disturbed. Perishable goods 
in great quantities have been lost, because 
they could not be discharged, and many 
thousand head of cattle have been de- 
layed on board steamers. 


& 


Buckingham Palace, which 
has long been regarded 
as one of the shabbiest of 
royal dwellings in Europe, is to be dig- 
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nified by the great national memorial 


to Queen Victoria. The central feature 
of this memorial will be Mr. Brock’s 
monument, on a platform eight feet high 
and rising sixty feet from the ground. 
The platform of the monument is to be 
one hundred feet in diameter, with basins 
on either side into which running water 
will flow copiously. The central struc- 
ture will be a pyramid with a great 
winged figure of Victory on the summit. 
At the foot of the Victory are Con- 
sistency and Courage. The Queen her- 
self is represented seated below facing 
the Mall, while on the other three sides 
of the square column are groups -of 
Justice, Truth and Love. Five architects 
were asked to submit designs for the 
grounds about the monument, and the 
plans of Mr. Aston Webb, A. R. A., have 
been selected by the committee, consist- 
ing of. Lord Salisbury, Mr. Balfour, 
Lord Rosebery and Mr. Chamberlain. 
These plans will take away the old screen 
before Buckingham Palace and substi- 
tute a low screen of columns between 
the palace and the monument and a large 
semicircular screen, with a radius of 
about 400 feet, between the monument 
and St. James’s Park. The opening into 
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the Mall is widened and a mansard roof 
has been added to the central block of 
the palace itself. The roadways have 
been changed so as to convert the Mall 
into a processional drive, to be used on 
state occasions when the King passes 


from Buckingham to the Houses of: 


Parliament or to Westminster Abbey. 
The whole plan, including the monument 
and grounds, will, we judge from the 
architects’ designs, form a place com- 
parable to the great places in Paris or 
Vienna. 
& 

At the present moment it 
looks as if the imbroglio of 
France and Turkey was to 
turn out a comedy instead of the threat- 
ened tragedy. Admiral Caillard with his 
fleet reached Mitylene on November 5th, 
and, finding the inhabitants of the island 
well disposed toward him, he landed 
only a single company of marines. On 
the same day the Paris Temps declared 
that the Cabinet had considered the seiz- 
ure of Smyrna and Salonica, but had re- 
jected the idea. The squadron was to 
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hold Mitylene until satisfaction from the 


Sultan was obtained, but it was not to 
proceed to any other port of the Ottoman 
Empire unless circumstances made such 
an action indispensable. Meanwhile, 
however, the fleet at Toulon remained 
in readiness for instant departure. This 
action of the French Government 
brought the Porte speedily to terms. The 
very next day, November 6th, it sent a 
note to M. Bapst, Councillor of the French 
Legation at Constantinople, inclosing 
drafts on the customs in payment of the 
Lorando and Tubini claims. The pay- 
ments are to be made monthly from Feb- 
ruary I, 1902, to May 1, 1903. This 
communication M. Bapst immediately 
forwarded to Paris. Apparently, now 
there is only the delay necessary for a 
formal compact to be made, before the 
French fleet will leave the Turkish 
waters. This, at least, is the semi-official 
news from Paris; but it may be expected 
that the French will be pretty exacting 
in regard to securities for the execution 
of the engagements. According to the 
Temps, the Sultan, besides giving drafts 
in payment of the Lorando and Tubini 
claims, admits the other demands upon 
him. First, he authorizes the working 
of the French schools, hitherto unrecog- 


nized; second, he recognizes, officially, 
the existence of the religious and_hos- 
pitable institutions already founded, and 
accords them customs immunity and ex- 
emption from certain taxes; third, he 
authorizes the reconstruction of the 
schools and hospitable institutions de- 
stroyed at the time of the Armenian 
troubles, of which a detailed list is at- 
tached to the French note. Already 
Tewfik Pacha, the Turkish Foreign Min- 
ister, has announced that the recognition 
of the Chaldean Patriarch has been ac- 
corded, as was demanded by France. 
The whole affair so far has passed off 
without any complications with other 
European Powers. There have, of 
course, been various rumors in regard 
to the attitude of the interested na- 
tions. One such rumor would have it 
that a secret pact exists between France, 
Russia and England, by which Russia 
will be left in peaceful possession of 
Manchuria, England of Egypt, while 
France will occupy Syria. As regards 
the United States, it is positively denied 
that Rear-Admiral Cromwell, now in the 
Mediterranean, has been ordered to take 
part in the demonstration against Tur- 
key. The Government at Washington 
has informed Paris that it has no interest 
in the dispute so long as American com- 
merce is not annoyed. It is said in Ber- 
lin that the German Government has not 
yet been addressed by France on the 
subject, and the fact is commented upon 
that the Paris Government did not in- 
form the Powers of the Triple Alliance 
beforehand of the intended action toward 
Turkey. “ Assuming the correctness of 
the statement that the United States and 
Great Britain were so informed,” the 
Vossische Zeitung says, “ France appears 
to be dealing unequally with the Pow- 
ers.” 
& 


The Catholic Church The abe eriority and 
and Social Reforms solidarity of the 

organization of the 
Catholic Church has made it one of the 
leading factors in the agitation of the 
Christian forces of the Continent against 
a radical and a more or less anti-churchly 
Socialism. Especially in Germany, and 
lately under the leadership of the late 
Archbishop Ketteler of Mayence, has the 
work of counteracting the influence of 
the Social Democratic propaganda been 
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successfully carried on by. the Catholic 
Church. At the recent National Con- 
vention of Catholics, held in the Protes- 
tant city of Osnabriick, the social prob- 
lems were again in the forefront. While 
the Protestant agitation, as managed by 
such men as Court Preacher Ad. Stocker, 
Pastor Naumann, Weber and kindred 
spirits, has done excellent service by the 
organization of thousands of distinctive- 
ly Christian Associations of laboring 
men, with insuranee and accident fea- 
tures, throughout the Empire, these en- 
deavors, for want of union and co-opera- 
tion, have not accomplished what would 
have been done had the various Chris- 
tian Social Movements joined hearts and 
hands. This co-operation is found in the 
Catholic Church, which is excellently 
generaled by the church authorities and 
the nobility. The newest movement of 
this kind in Germany is the anti-duelling 
agitation, headed by the Prince Carl von 
Lowenstein, at the instigation of the 
Infant Don Alfonso of Spain. Some 


months ago the German Prince began 
the publication of appeals addressed to 
the leading Catholics of the country, in 


which strong convictions were expressed 
as to the un-Christian and ungentlemanly 
character of duelling. Recently he re- 
ported that this appeal had been signed 
by 111 members of the Catholic nobility 
and 536 Catholic men prominent in pro- 
fessional and business life, among them 
133 jurists and 117 physicians. A con- 
vention has now been called and the agi- 
tation, which will be formally inau- 
- gurated, is to be extended to France and 
to Austria. Still more extensive in scope 
and more international in character have 
been the efforts to keep under church in- 
fluence the Catholic working people of 
the Continent. The German organ for 
this work, the Arbeiter, of Munich, re- 
ports that there are 372 Catholic work- 
ingmen’s societies in South Germany 
alone, with a membership of 58,239, 
while Italy has about 900 such organiza- 
tions, with a total enrollment of 200,000. 
All the local societies assist their mem- 
bers in case of sickness or accident or 
death, and even when out of work. The 
Social Democratic laboring men, having 
organized the Ligues of Workmen 
(Leghe di Lavora), the Catholics have 
endeavored to meet this also by the or- 
ganization of Agrarian Institutes in the 
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country districts, also designed to help 
needy farmers. Some 1,400 such socie- 
ties exist. The whole work has been or- 
ganized along national lines, and is con- 
trolled by the Comité dell’ Opéra det 
Congressi Catholiet, which lately con- 
vened in Bologna. In Spain a propa- 
ganda of the same kind has been carried 
on for years, with the Jesuit Father 
Antonius Vicent at its head, who, as early 
as 1866, organized the first Catholic 
workingmen’s society in Spain. The 
total number is now 264, with a member- 
ship of 72,146. Since the Vatican has 
shown special interest in the social prob- 
lem, as evidenced by the publication of 
the Encyclica Rerum Novarum, some 
180 new societies have been called into 
existence. In Spain the societies also 
engage in educational work, having or- 
ganized both evening and Sunday 
schools, the former with an attendance 
of about 20,000, the latter with some 
24,000 workingmen enrolled. The in- 
struction is given usually by priests or 
teachers in the public schools, who charge 
nothing for their work. The societies 
make themselves felt as a body by the 
committee that represents them in Mad- 
rid, which seeks to influence legislation 
in favor of Christian principles and meth- 
ods in the management of economic af- 
fairs, and is credited with having in- 
augurated 11 projects of social reforms, 
on which the Government has acted fa- 
vorably. In fact, the far reaching social 
laws that were enacted by the Cortes in 
1900 came from this source. 


& 


On November 7th, at 
eleven o’clock in the 
morning, the _ great 
Chinese statesman who has even been 
compared with Bismarck died at the 
Yamen in Peking. He had been failing 
for some time, but it is said that a dis- 
pute with M. Lessar, the Russian Minis- 
ter, was the immediate catise of his 
death. According to this story the Jap- 
anese Legation, some two weeks ago, se- 
cured a trustworthy outline of a treaty 
between China and Russia in regard to 
Manchuria, and forthwith demanded that 
the Chinese plenipotentiaries lay before 
them the full text, alleging that Japanese 
interests were involved in any change of 
the status of Manchuria. This the pleni- 
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potentiaries refused to do; whereupon 
the Tokyo Government induced the 
Southern Viceroys to use their influence 
with the Dowager against the treaty. 
Meanwhile the Dowager instructed Li 
Hung Chang to communicate the treaty, 
after certain modifications, to the Minis- 
ters of the Powers. Li Hung Chang then 
visited M. Lessar and explained the in- 
structions; but the Russian Minister ob- 
jected strongly to revealing the text, and 
a stormy scene followed. The Chinese 
statesman went home in a violent pas- 
sion, and a hemorrhage ensued, which 
the doctors attributed to the overexertion 
of a weakened system. The scene at the 
Yamen the next day, when the Foreign 
Ministers and others paid their respects 
to the dead ‘statesman, was impressive. 
The coffin was in a spacious inner court, 
temporarily roofed. It rested on an al- 
tar behind a screen, and over it lay a 
royal pall conferred as an extraordinary 
honor by the Emperor’s command. 
Buddhist priests were in attendance; 
rows of tables stood laden with food of 
all sorts, while candles and incense 
burned about the coffin. The two sons 
of the dead man stood near him, clothed 
in sackcloth. Paper horses and chairs 
sent by mourning friends will be burnt in 
the court, that the soul of the deceased 
may be wafted to heaven. His body will 
be buried in the coffin made of teakwood, 
which Li Hung Chang carried with him 
on his voyage about the world. An im- 
perial edict has appointed Yuan Shi Kai 
(Governor of Shan Tung Province) to 
be Governor of Pechi-Li, and has named 
Wang Wen Shao as succeeding Pleni- 
potentiary. Chang Yen Chun will suc- 
ceed Yuan Shi Kai as Governor of Shan 
Tung. Yuan Shi Kai is reckoned the 
most powerful man in China after the 
statesman who has just died. He is fifty 
years old, and comes of an official family. 
Wang Wen Shao is looked upon as a 
man of moderation. He is very old and 
deaf, and it is not likely that he will exert 
much influence on politics. 
& 

A writer to the North China 
Herald has given details of 
progress on the island of Formosa. It 
seems that certain foreigners on the 
island have been complaining of the anti- 
foreign feeling there and of the hostility 
which they say has been “ initiated, 


Formosa 
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fostered and intensified against all for- 
eigners and everything connected with 
them.” At the close of the war between 
China and Japan the island of Formosa 
went by treaty to the victors. The peo- 
ple of the land naturally resented this 
action, and when, by order of the Em- 
peror, all the mandarins left, they set up 
a republic of their own and prepared to 
resist the coming of the Japanese. The 
Japanese immediately sent a military 
force to the north end of the island, of 
which they took possession. They then 
marched southward, fighting the people 
step by step, until their armies converged 
on the city of Tainanfu. They were 
about to bombard the city when the lead- 
ers of the popular movement fled, leaving 
the people helpless. The writer to the 
North China Herald, who was present 
in the city at that time and helped to 
mediate between the two parties, declares 
that since then life in the island is much 
easier for foreigners and that in general 
the government is better. The Japanese 
officers are abler, he thinks, than the 
Chinese mandarins. They are now get- 


ting a better hold of the country and 


their rule is more temporate than for- 
merly, because they better understand 
the people. Furthermore, the immigra- 
tion from Japan brings a better type of 
men than came at first. The coarse 
coolie element no longer predominates 
and there is a noticeable decrease of in- 
toxication among the Japanese on the 
streets. Even bigotry is not so intense, 
and public persecution of Christianity is 
practically a thing of the past. The old 
“ Fung-shui” superstition has received 
its death blow, and a proof of this is in 
the fact that the people have allowed the 
city wall to be pierced for a railway en- 
trance. In old days the idea of such a 
thing would have made the Chinese stand 
aghast. Doctor Goto, Governor of the 
island, he looks upon as an able and good 
officer. He admits that the Japanese 
rule has borne hard upon a few individ- 
ual foreigners. The camphor produc- 
tion, for instance, has been taken under 
government control, and the little steam- 
ship “ Thales ” has been replaced by a 
mail steamer belonging to Japan. But 
these matters are nothing in comparison 
to the general betterment of all classes 
of the people wrought by Doctor Goto’s 
administration. 





Seth 


Low 


By James B. Reynolds 


[Ever since Mr, Reynolds became the head worker at the University Settlement he has been identified with all 


the more serious efforts to deliver New York City from the corrupt rule of Tammany Hall. 


He was one of the found- 


ers, ve believe, of the Citizens’ Union and four years ago, when Seth Low ran under its auspices. was chairman of 


its Executive Committee.—EpirTor.} 


ARELY has one had such thorough 
training and broad experience to 
prepare him for public office as 

that received by the Mayor-elect of the 
largest city in our country. A man of 
academic culture, of business experience 
as the head of an influential firm, presi- 
dent of a large 
university, and 
always . deeply 
interested in 
public affairs, 
Mr. Low is re- 
markably 
equipped for 
his great re- 


sponsibili- 
ties. As Mayor 
of the City of 
srooklyn 


for 
four years 
Mr. Low was 
so successful 
that, comment- 
ing upon his 
administration, 
in 1895, Mr. 
Edward M. 
Shepard, Mr. 
Low’s _oppo- 
‘nent in the re- 
cent campaign, 
said, ‘‘ Under 
Seth Low’s 
administration 
Brooklyn was 
known as the 
best governed 
city in the 
country.” 
Following Mr. Low’s business expe- 
rience and his public service as Mayor, 
came twelve years as President of Co- 
lumbia University. During his admin- 
istration the university made extensive 
progress, enlarged its work, and broad- 
ened its outlook. To-day Columbia 
leads the universities in this country in 
the sympathetic and active interest which 
it displays in the community in which 
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it is located. It is comparable in that 
respect only to the University of Paris. 
While not detracting from the credit due 
to several distinguished professors of 
Columbia, I am of the opinion that Mr. 
Low’s own example has been most influ- 
ential in stimulating the university fac- 
ulty in inter- 
esting them- 
selves in public 
affairs. Anoth- 
er qualification 
which I believe 
to be essential 
in a Mayor, 
and which Mr. 
Low possesses 
to an eminent 
degree, is a 
knowledge of 
social _condi- 
tions. As Pres- 
ident of the 
University Set- 
tlement Socie- 
ty, Mr. Low 
has constantly 
encouraged its 
important work 
of social inves- 
tigation and 
has _ co-oper- 
ated in the 
application of 
the results of 
its investiga- 
tions for the 
welfare of 
those con- 
cerned. He 
deeply realizes the existing inequality of 
social classes, the harm done by hasty 
and ill advised measures of: reform, and 
has always been ready to aid such reme- 
dial efforts as would permanently im- 
prove the conditions of the dependent 
classes and would more successfully 
open the door of opportunity to those 
who were limited by their poverty. 

As a member of the Charter Commis- 
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sion appointed by Governor Roosevelt in 
1896, Mr. Low had the opportunity thor- 
.oughly to acquaint himself with munici- 
palcharters and the most recent improve- 
ments in the machinery of modern city 
governments. After his campaign in 
1897, as independent candidate for 
Mayor, in which he polled 150,000 votes 
in spite of the opposition of both party 
organizations, he returned to his universi- 
ty work, but later was called upon to rep- 
resent the United States Government at 
the Peace Conference at The Hague. 

As a business man, as an experienced 
city official, as a university adminis- 
trator, and as a social reformer, Mr. Low 
will therefore come to work conscious 
of the serious and complicated character 
of the problems which he must solve. In 
the campaign of 1897, and_in his recent 
campaign, his speeches were directed 
substantially to the same point—viz.: 
The overthrow of a corrupt political 
power, which sought to rule the city 
solely for the financial gain of a few, 
while corrupting and pauperizing the 
masses by relaxing the enforcement of 
laws for those who could: pay for the 
privilege of their non-enforcement, and 
distributing charity among those whose 
rights as free men had been denied. 

No one is authorized to predict Mr. 
Low’s policy in the administration of the 
affairs of the city, but two or three gen- 
eral principles which will characterize 
his administration may be safely prophe- 
sied. Mr. Low’s own declaration on the 
day after his election assured us that the 
civil service laws would be respected, 
and so long as he was Mayor, men should 
be appointed for their merits and not for 
their political “ pull” or by payment for 
their position, both of which have been 
controlling standards of appointment 
during the past four years. The purify- 
ing of the public service in a city whose 
“ivil list is almost one-third as large as 
that of our National Government will be 
in itself a tremendous task with which 
one less qualified could hardly expect to 
grapple successfully. But Mr. Low’s 
record as a civil service reformer can 
leave no one in doubt that he will ap- 
proach this problem with unfaltering de- 
termination. The cleansing of the ‘“Au- 
gean stables’ must be, of course, a pre- 
liminary measure. Those who have 
abused their office for personal gain or 
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partisan purposes and those who have 
held sinecures in order that they might 
serve political workers, may certainly 
expect to be given a chance to seek an- 
other occupation. On the other hand, it 
may be safely predicted that the protec- 
tion of the civil service laws will be fully 
given to those who have confined them- 
selves to the honest and satisfactory per- 
formance of their duties. 

The important business interests of the 
city will be intelligently guarded, but the 
public may be equally sure that its rights 
will be protected and that large corpora- 
tions will not be permitted to abuse their 
power or to escape the legitimate burdens 
of taxation. ‘The scandalous action re- 
ported of one city corporation in the con- 
tribution of $100,000 to Tammany Hall 
in‘the last ten days of the campaign, was 
followed by the revelation of the fact that 
several million dollars of unpaid taxes 
were charged against it on the city’s 
books... Such lawlessness will certainly 
not be tolerated, but equal obligations 
will be imposed as well as equar rights 
granted. 

As a worker for several years in the 
poorer quarter of our metropolis, I have 
been aware of the extensive ramifications 


’ of political corruption during the past 


four years and the influence of such cor- 
ruption upon the thousands who have 
newly arrived upon our shores. When 
these immigrants coming to this country 
as a “land of promise” find our public 
officials as corrupt and overbearing as 
those which they have left behind in Rus- 
sia or Turkey, the shock to their moral 
sense and to their hope and faith in God 
and man, is, in many instances constant- 
lv under my observation, too pitiful and 
depressing to contemplate. Almost 
equally disastrous to the welfare of our 
‘city and of our country, have been the re- 
sults of the ignorance and low standards 
of our city officials. 

This long, dark night is, however, 
drawing to a close, and a flash of light 
has assured us that a brighter day is at 
hand. Every good citizen throughout 
the country ought to rejoice in the vic- 
tory of the forces of decency, intelligence 
and progress in the commercial capital of 
our nation, and every good citizen should 
take heart and strengthen his own en- 
deavor to secure and maintain good gov- 
ernment in city and nation. And it 
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should be equally a cause for rejoicing 
throughout our country that we in New 
York have elected as our leader in this 
task one so remarkably qualified by birth, 
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education and experience for the difficult 
work which he will be called upon to 
perform. 

New York Ciry, 


Foundation 


By C. L. Lange 


SECRETARY OF THE NORWEGIAN Noset ComMITTEE 


N the toth of December, 1901, will 
() take place the first distribution of 
prizes under the Nobel Founda- 
tion. This is an event not only of great 
importance to the Scandinavian country- 
men of the generous. and philanthropic 
founder, but to all the civilized world. 
For the conditions of the foundation are 
such that candidates of all countries are 
alike eligible in a contest whose simple 
object is to stimulate scientific and lit- 
erary progress and the development of 
peaceful and humane sentiments. 

Alfred Bernhard Nobel, engineer, was 
the inventor of dynamite. He accumu- 
lated a large fortune. His will was 
drawn on the 27th day of November, 
1895. The paragraph of the will bear- 
ing upon the foundation, translated into 
English, is as follows: 

“With the residue of my convertible estate 
I hereby direct my executors to proceed as 
follows: They shall convert my said residue 
of property into money, which they shall then 
invest in safe securities; the capital thus se- 
cured shall constitute a fund, the interest ac- 
cruing from which shall be annually awarded 
in prizes to those persons who shall have con- 
tributed most materially to benefit mankind 
during the year immediately preceding. The 
said interest. shall be divided into five equal 


amounts, to be apportioned as follows: One’ 


share to the person who shall have made the 
most important discovery or invention in the 
domain of physics; one share to the person 
who shall have made the most important 
chemical discovery or improvement; one share 


to the person who shall have made the most- 


important discovery in the domain of physi- 
ology or medicine; one share to the person 
who shall have produced in the field of litera- 
ture the most distinguished work of an idealis- 
tic tendency; and, finally, one share to the 
Person who shall have most or best promoted 
the fraternity of nations and the abolishment 
or diminution of standing armies and the 
formation and increase of peace congresses. 
The prizes for physics and chemistry shall: be 


awarded by the Swedish Academy of Science 
(Svenska Vetenskapsakademien) in Stock- 
holm; the one for physiology or medicine by 
the Caroline Medical Institute (Karolinska In- 
stitutet) in Stockholm; the prize for literature 
by the Academy in Stockholm (i.e., Svenska 
Akademien), and that for peace by a commit- 
tee of five persons to be elected by the Nor- 
wegian Storting. I declare it to be my express 
desire that, in the awarding of prizes, no con- 
sideration whatever be paid to the nationality 
of the candidates—-that is to say, that the most 
deserving be awarded the prize, whether of 
Scandinavian origin or not.” 


The Royal Academy of Science men- 
tioned in the will, was founded in 1739. 
Its present constitution dates from 1850. 
The functions of the Academy are to en- 
courage the pursuit and the development 
of the sciences and also to spread a 
knowledge of them by the circulation of 
printed scientific papers and mono- 
graphs. The Academy, of which the 
King is the patron, numbers 100 Swedish 
and Norwegian members and 75 foreign 
ones. 

The Caroline Medical-Chirurgical In- 
stitute in Stockholm dates from 1815. It 
corresponds to a university medical fac- 
ulty and has the same standing as the 
medical faculties at Upsala and Lund. 
There is a staff of 22 professors wha 
choose a rector for the term of three 
years. Theoretical and practical instruc- 
tion in the medical sciences is imparted. 

The Swedish Academy was founded 
by King Gustavus III on the 2oth of 
March, 1786. It devotes itself to the 
arts of literature and to preserving the 
purity, force and elevation of diction in 
the Swedish language. It is part of the 
task of the Academy to prepare for pub- 
lication a dictionary of the Swedish lan- 
guage and likewise a grammar. The 
Academy awards annual prizes to win- 
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ners of competitions in poetry and dic- 
tion. Its membership is fixed at eighteen, 
all being Swedes. 

The Norwegian Storting is, as is well 
known, the national legislature of that 
country. 


A code of statutes has been drawn up- 


and approved by the King, which serves 
as a guide for all the corporations ap- 
pointed to award prizes.’ The most im- 
portant provisions in the code of statutes 
are as follows: Each of the annual prizes 
shall be awarded at least once during 
each ensuing five year periods, the first 
of the periods to run from and within the 
year next following that in which the 
Nobel Foundation comes into force, and 
every amount so distributed in prizes in 
each section shall under no consideration 
be less than 60 per cent. of that portion 
of the annual interest that shall be avail- 
able for the award, nor shall the amount 
be apportioned to more than a maximum 
of the three prizes. The amount allotted 
to one prize may be divided equally be- 
tween two works submitted, should either 
of such works be deemed to merit a prize. 
Where two or more persons shall have 
executed a work in conjunction and that 
work be awarded a prize, such prize shall 
be presented to them jointly. If none of 
the works under examination attain the 
standard of excellence manifestly signi- 
fied by the terms of the will, the sum al- 
lotted for the prize or prizes shall be 
withheld until the ensuing year. Should 
it then be found impossible on the same 
grounds to make any award, the amount 
in question shall be added to the main 
fund, unless three-fourths of those en- 
gagedinmaking the award determine that 
it shall be set aside to form a special fund 
for that one of the five sections, as de- 
fined by the will, for which the amount 
was originally intended. It is also pro- 
vided that the proceeds of any and every 
such fund may be employed, subject to 
the approval of adjudicators, to promote 
the objects which the testator ultimately 
had in view in making his bequest, other 
than by means of prizes. 

For each of the four sections in which 
a Swedish corporation is charged with 
adjudicating the prizes, that corporation 
nuist appoint a committee of three or five 
members to make suggestions in refer- 
ence to the award. To be qualified for 
election on the Nobel Committee it is not 
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essential either to be a Swedish subject 


or to be a member of the corporation that . 


makes the award. On the Norwegian 
Committee, which awards the prizes in 
the peace section, decision as to which is 
placed in the hands of the Norwegian 
Storting, persons of other nationalities 
may also have seats. There is provision 
also for reasonable compensation for the 
investigating committees and for the em- 
ployment of specialists. 

Every candidate for a prize must be 
proposed in writing by some duly quali- 
fied person. A direct application for a 
prize will not be taken into consideration. 
Each of the corporations charged with 
the distribution of prizes has designated 
the qualifications necessary to nominate 
candidates. Without going into details 
it may be said in general that the qualifi- 
cations necessary are that the person 
nominating shall have a standing in the 
world of medicine, science or literature, 
according to the rules laid down by the 
corporations. Proposals are to be writ- 
ten in the languages of the Scandinavian 
group, or in English, French, German or 
Latin. On Founder’s Day, the roth of 
December, the anniversary of the death 
of the testator, the results of the awards 
are to be made known and a check for the 
amount of the prize is to be handed over 
to the successful candidate, together with 
a diploma and a medal in gold in the 
likeness of the testator with a suitable in- 
scription. 

It is incumbent on the prize winners, 
whenever feasible, to give a lecture on 
the subject treated of in the work to 
which the prize has been awarded. This 
lecture is to be given within six months 
of the Founder’s Day at which the prize 
is given, and must be delivered at Stock- 
holm, or in case of the Peace prize, at 
Christiania. 

As an assistance in the investigations 
necessary for making the awards and for 
the promotion in other ways of the aims 
of the foundation, the adjudicators have 
power to establish scientific institutions 
and other organizations, to be known un- 
der the name of Nobel Institutes. Each 
of these Nobel Institutes is to be under 
the control of the adjudicating corpora- 
tion that has established it. These cor- 
porations are at liberty to appoint for- 
eigners, either men or women, to posts 
at the Nobel Institutes. From that por- 
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tion of the income derived from the main 


fund, which each of the five sections is. 


annually to distribute, one-fourth of the 
amount is to be deducted before the dis- 
tribution is made. The immediate ex- 
penses connected with the awards having 
been discharged, the remainder of the 
amount deducted as above is to be em- 
ployed to meet the expenses of the sec- 
tion in maintaining its Nobel Institute. 

For the business administration of the 
foundation, the investment of funds, the 
payment of expenses, and the fulfilment 
of other duties which are not scientific or 
literary, a Board of Control of five mem- 
bers is located at Stockholm. 

The members of the Board of Control 
are E. G. Rostrom, late Prime Minister, 
President; Henrick Sauterson, Manag- 
ing Director; Ragnar Sohlman, Engi- 
ner; Ragnor TOmebladt, Professor. 
One seat is made vacant by the death of 
Mr. Forssel. 

Each of the corporations has already 
formulated special regulations concern- 
ing the prizes it is to distribute and 
the institutes to be formed in its de- 
partment, with the exception of the Nor- 
wegian Peace Institute, whose regulations 
are being elaborated by a commission 
elected by the Norwegian Nobel Com- 
mittee, and will be issued in December 
next. Regulations have only been is- 
sued by this committee as to the persons 
who may propose candidates for the 
Peace prize. The persons who will have 
the right to present candidates in this 
section are the members of the Norwe- 
gian Nobel Committee, the members of 
legislative assemblies and of govern- 
ments of different countries; the mem- 
bers of the Council of the Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union, members of the Commit- 
tee of the Permanent International Bu- 
teau of Peace, members of the Institute 
of International Law, professors of law 
and of political science, history and phi- 
losophy in universities, and persons and 
associations which shall have received 
the Nobel Peace prize. 
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As already said, the first distribution 
for all the five prizes will take place De- 
cember I1oth, 1901. The amount availa- 
ble for each prize this year is 150,782 
kroner ($40,424); the amount available 
for administration, library and institute 
for each division is 50,260 kroner ($13,- 
475)—that is, one-quarter of the whole 
amount. I should add that the position 
of the Norwegian Nobel Committee is 
different from that of the four Swedish 
Committees, the former being a corpora- 
tion that awards the prize itself, while 
the latter only prepared the award and 
proposed candidates. The members of 
the Norwegian Nobel Committee are 
elected by the Storting for six years. 
Alternately two or three members resign 
every three years, but may be re-elected. 
The committee chooses its president 
every year; it has appointed a secretary 
and is forming a library of books and 
publications on the peace question and re- 
lated topics of an international character. 

The members of the Norwegian Com- 
mittee are: President, B. Getz, Solicitor- 
General ; J. Sheen, Prime Minister ; John 
Lund, late President of the Lagthing; 
Bjornstjerne Bjornson ; L. Lovland, Min- 
ister for Public Works. Substitutes: H. 
Horst, President of the Lagthing; Jor- 
gen Knudsen, late member of Storting; 
C. Berner, President of Storting. 

The members of the Literary Nobel 
Committee under the Swedish Academy, 
Stockholm, are Dr. C. D. af Wirsén, C. 
R. Nyblom, late Professor of Esthetics ; 
C. R. Auhner, late Master of the Rolls; 
Grefue Snoilsky, librarian; Professor 
Tegneér. 

At the Literary Nobel Institute—the 
only one that has as yet been organized 
—are appointed the following men of let- 
ters: Dr. G. Bjorkman; Hj. Edgren, late 
professor at Lincoln University, Nebras- 
ka; Karl Hildebrand, historian; Alfred 
Jensen (for Slavic literature), and Pro- 
fessors Lidfors, Nyblom and K. War- 
burg. 


CHRISTIANIA, NORWAY, 





Li Hung Chang 
By W. A. P. Martin, D.D., LL.D. 


PResIDENT OF THE IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY, PEKING, CHINA 


OR many years Li Hung Chang has 
been known as China’s greatest 
statesman. For nearly half a cen- 

tury his name has been a household word 
in the Western world. He first came to 
the front shortly after the occupation of 
Nanking by the Taiping rebels in 1853. 
He was then thirty years of age, six feet 
two inches in hight, with a physique of 
admirable proportions and great powers 
of endurance. He had won the rare 
honor of a seat in the Imperial Academy 
by fair competition. He knew all the 
poets by heart, but was perfectly igno- 
rant of anything pertaining to the art of 
war. It was Tseng-Kofan, father of the 
late Marquis Tseng, who introduced him 
to the military service. Both of them 
were natives of Fung Yang, a city which 
had given birth to the founder of the 
Ming dynasty. A Chinese proverb says 
that by that one effort its resources were 
exhausted, and that no good luck had fol- 
lowed it since that day. The fact that 
it produced these two eminent statesmen 
sufficiently disproves the truth of the 
proverb, while it proves the undying 
energy of the Chinese race. 

Li Hung Chang never learned to wield 
the weapons of war, but he did learn to 
wield the leaders. It was he who en- 
gaged General Gordon, and, before his 
time, the Americans Ward and Burge- 
vine, who were the first to raise a disci- 
plined force of Chinese and to drive back 
the victorious rebels. Ward had fallen 
in fighting, and Gordon, succeeding to the 
command of his force, aided Li Hung 
Chang in recapturing the great city of 
Soo Chow. It was on this success that 
the fortunes of the dynasty turned, and it 
is looked upon as the pivot of Li Hung 
Chang’s brilliant career. Yet the cir- 
cumstances of the capture were such as 
to leave an ineffaceable blot on his fair 
fame. Five rebel chiefs surrendered 
themselves on receiving his promise, 
backed by that of General Gordon, that 
their lives would be spared. Li imme- 
diately had them beheaded. Indignant 
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at such perfidy, Gordon rushed to Li's 
tent, pistol in hand, determined to shoot 
him, but Li had prudently disappeared. 
For that act he was raised to the Gov- 
ernorship of the Province of Kiang-Su, 
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and later to the Viceroyalty of Nanking. 
From this post he was transferred to the 
leading Viceroyalty of the Empire, that 
of Chili at Tientsin. He was made a 
life member of the Imperial Cabinet at 
Peking, and subsequently the leading 
member of the Tsung-li-Yamen, or Of 
fice for Foreign Affairs. Twice was he 
sent abroad on important missions— 
once to the Court of Japan, where by the 
help of our American diplomatist, Ger- 
eral Foster, he succeeded in negotiatin 
a peace with the victorious enemy of 
more favorable terms than the world had 
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deemed possible. A memento of that oc- 
casion he carried with him to the day of 
his death in the shape of a Japanese bul- 
let which a fanatical assassin lodged in 
his head. The position of the bullet was 
fixed by the application of the X-rays, 
but those X-rays were never able to pene- 
trate the working of that subtle brain. 
The second occasion of his going abroad 
was to congratulate the Czar of Russia 
on his accession, and he extended his 
yoyage so as to visit many courts of Eu- 
rope, and returned through our own 
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country, where he was received with dis- 
tinguished honor. 

In New York he was entertained at a 
sumptuous dinner, presided over by the 
Hon. George F. Seward, formerly 
United States Minister in China. On 
that occasion it became my duty to pre- 
sent an address on “ Li Hung Chang as 
a Patron of Education.” At the close of 
¢very paragraph the tribute to the Chi- 
hese statesman was greeted with ap- 
plause, and as he bowed his thanks, it 
was believed that he understood the Eng- 
lish language, whereas all that he under- 
stood in fact was the good will of the as- 
sembly and the good intentions of the au- 
thor of the paper. That paper I subse- 
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quently translated into Chinese and pub- 
lished it in a monthly magazine, in 
which form it gave the old statesman 
great pleasure. I may here summarize 
it ina few words... Li Hung Chang has 
done without dot.dst more for the interests 
of the new education in China than any 
other man. His attention was naturally 
directed in the first instance to the re- 
habilitation’ of the Chinese army and 
navy. With a view to that, he greatly 
enlarged the arsenal and shipyard estab- 
lished at Shanghai. In connection with 
these establishments, he organized a 
corps of translators for scientific books. 
There were schools opened for foreign 
languages, and also special schools for 
military and medical science. 

During his long vice-royalty in the 
North he established an arsenal at Tien- 
tsin, with similar schools, all of which 
had begun to show their influence in in- 
troducing new life into the old arteries of 
China. Still, the renovating work was 
not sufficient to save China from suffer- 
ing a humiliating defeat at the hands of 
Japan. For the war with Japan, it must 
be confessed, Li is to be held responsi- 
ble. Better diplomacy on his part might 
have averted it, and it seemed to be the 
irony of fate that he should atone for his 
blunder in provoking the war by being 
sent on the mission to make peace. 

Prior to the late disturbances in China 
Li’s sympathies were without doubt on 
the side of the reformers. He was not, 
however, in a position to take an active 
part on either side, being Viceroy at Can- 
ton, in the extreme South. To his honor 
it must be said that he succeeded fairly 
well in preserving order within his own 
dominions. He had always stood well 
with the Empress Dowager, and in her 
extremity as soon as it became evident 
by the fall of Tientsin that a powerful 
army was about to march on Peking, she 
appointed Li Hung Chang plenipoten- 
tiary to negotiate a peace by cable. 
Hence the telegrams to various countries 


‘to the effect that the Chinese Govern- 


ment was protecting and feeding the for- 
eign Ministers, while in fact it was be- 
sieging them and seeking their destruc- 
tion. Almost at the same time, he was 
transferred to his old Viceroyalty in 
the North, but did not arrive at his post 
until the siege had been raised and prep- 
arations were being made for the nego- 
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tiation of a peace. In this his associate 
was Prince Ching, a man who in the For- 
eign Office has had much experience of 
foreign affairs, and who has always 
shown himself liberal and well disposed. 
Yet in intellectual force Ching is not to 
be compared to Li, who on the verge of 
fourscore and physically feeble exhibited 
his wonted mental vivacity. 

As during the negotiations with Japan 
he sought to obtain the easiest terms for 
his country, so in this instance he 
had the same goal for his diplo- 
macy. The conclusion of peace has 
set the crown on the labors of a life- 
time, in the course of which he rendered 
more conspicuous services to China than 
any statesman of his time. A patriot in 
the broad sense of loving his country, he 
was also loyal in the highest degree to 
the Manchu dynasty, as it was under that 
dynasty that he rose to the pinnacle of 
power. 

He, no doubt, perceived the weakness 
of that dynasty, in the fact that it is of 
foreign origin, that it has always been ac- 
tuated by jealousy toward the Chinese 
people and by jealousy toward foreign 
nations ; suspicious, on the one hand, lest 
growing intelligence should lead its sub- 
jects to throw off the yoke; and fearing, 
on the other, lest through commerce or 
missionary enterprise foreign nations 
should get a foothold within its domin- 
ions. Without question, he would have 
preferred to see a native dynasty arise to 
rule his people, but there is no trace of 
any family of imperial descent who could 
for one moment be brought forward as a 
candidate for the Imperial throne. In 
this state of things, Li Hung Chang was 
right in supporting the cause of the 
young Emperor. The fall of the Empe- 
ror was due to his impetuosity in the 
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cause of reform. The hope of China, j 
she is not to be partitioned among th 
Powers, is in the restoration of the Ep. 
peror and in the resumption of his pro. 
gram of reform. 

When the history of foreign inter. 
course with China during the last fifty 
years comes to be written, the figure of 
Li Hung Chang will be the most cop. 
spicuous on the shifting scenes. His life 
which has been written (but not yet pub. 
lished) by his American secretary, Mr. 
W. N. Pethick, will be the history of his 
country. 

There is one position in which |j 
Hung Chang proved to be a complet 
failure. For some years he was a men: 
ber of the Tsung-li-Yamen (Foreign 0} 
fice or Board of Foreign Affairs at Pe. 
king). There he had to enter into confer. 
ence with a dozen or more colleagues 
Manchus and Chinese. Accustomed ti 
absolute control of armies and provinces 
he was unfitted for such a post. His in- 
perious will gave offense and caused his 
associates to combine against him. Hi 
removal was necessary to set the machine 
going, and for some years he seemed ti 
be out of favor. His appointment to 
Canton proved that his Imperial mistres 
was only waiting for an opportunity to 
employ again her most trusted counselor. 
It may be that she assigned him to a post 
so remote from Peking in order that his 
known liberality toward foreigners ant 
partiality for progress might not inter 
fere with her retroactive policy. A few 
vears ago his elder brother was Viceroy 
at Canton. Not brilliant in talents, he 
acknowledged that the success of his 
career was due to the younger Li 
Whether any scion of the family is likely 
to sustain the weight of that grand name, 
it is now impossible to forecast. 
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he Evidential Value 


of the - Piper 


Reports 


By Prof. E. E. Slosson 


OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


VERY one should be glad that so 
remarkable a woman as Mrs. Piper 
was in the hands of such able and 

xperienced investigators, and it is diffi- 
wt to suggest any improvements in 
heir methods or any precautions they 
ave not taken. What is especially com- 
endable is the publication of complete 
pnd detailed reports of the interviews, 
s0 that the outside world can judge of 
he value of the evidence on which their 
onclusions are based. At the same time 

t can be safely said that the evidence 
so far published does not seem to most 
people at all sufficient to justify the some- 
vhat astonishing theories that are built 
pon it. Few people turn from Pro- 
fessor Hyslop’s enthusiastic articles to 
he published reports of the séances with- 
pit a feeling of disappointment in the 
evidence of superhuman power there 
presented. With perfect confidence in 
he sincerity and honesty of Mrs. Piper 
and her managers, and granting that all 
possible precautions were taken against 
tickery and self-deception, still there 
does not seem to be much which requires 
either spiritistic or telepathic hypotheses 
0 explain. 

The principal difficulty is that the 
sayings of “Dr. Phinuit” and of the 
syndicate which succeeded him in the 
ontrol of Mrs. Piper are largely of such 
p character that there is apparently no 
vay of getting a basis of comparison 
between the hits and the misses, neither 
an it be told what value is to be put 
on a correct statement unless we know 
vhat are the chances of a mere guess. 
It is certainly startling to be told by a 
tranger that your name is John and that 
‘our mother’s name is Mary, but we 
nust know the proportion of people of 
vhich that is true before we can form 
nestimate of its evidential value. Mark 
Wain says he can guess pretty straight 
vhat State a stranger comes from, but 
he often fails in guessing the name, add- 
ng with his usual naiveté that “ it must 
ake a good deal of practice to do that.” 
hat is the question. Just how much 


practice does it take? Or, in other 
words, what is the value of the vague 
and irrelevant, altho truthful, statements 
which form a considerable part of the 
communications of Mrs. Piper and other 
mediums ? 

I once gave a very successful medium 
a sealed envelope which he was to read. 
He pressed it to his forehead and boldly 
announced that I had a cousin whose 
name began with G. I was obliged to 
admit that he was right, and the ap- 
plause of the audience showed that in 
their opinion spiritualism was vindi- 
cated and the skeptic confounded. The 
envelope contained a quotation from 
Antigone, and I did not see what the 
statement had to do with it; but, putting 
that aside—as did the medium—what 
was the value of his hit? I have 150 
cousins with three names apiece, and 
there are only 26 letters in the alphabet 
and fewer yet used for names. I also 
found by inquiry that all the eight per- 
sons on the same seat with me had 
cousins with names beginning with G, 
so I never could decide with what weight 
the “ manifestation ” should be credited. 
The calculus of probabilities will not 
help us much in such cases. It will tell 
us how many times in a hundred you 
will throw sixes with the dice—provided 
the dice are not loaded—hut in dealing 
with psyehic phenomena the dice are al- 
ways loaded and we do not know the 
load. I was once experimenting on 
thought transference, thinking of num- 
bers, and the percipient was getting them 
right nearly every time. We had a long 
list with an astonishing number of coin- 
cidences, and I was already contemplat- 
ing a report to the Society of Psychical 
Research when our managers changed 
the plan and gave me the numbers from 
a bag, instead of allowing me to select 
them, and at once the coincidences fell 
to the chance ratio. The careful investi- 
gations of the Society on this point have 
proved that what one person is apt to 
think of another person is apt to guess. 

The number of names of diseases, of 
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kinds of dress, of personal characteris- 
tics and features, and of the possible 
happenings of daily life are not infinite. 
Indeed they are more limited than we 
generally suppose, and if we count Mrs. 
Piper’s statements as correct as some of 
the sitters do whenever they apply to 
any relative or associate, dead or living, 
at any time, past, present or future, we 
have indefinable but certainly very wide 
possibilities of success. Descriptions of 
persons and the diagnosis of disease are 
very uncertain things. We describe in 
detail some person in a crowd to a friend, 
but he is apt to pick out half a dozen 
wrong persons, who, according to him, 
answer the description just as_ well. 
Jerome K. Jerome read through a cyclo- 
pedia of medicine at the British Museum 
and found he had all the diseases men- 
tioned except housemaid’s knee. Any 
one who tries “psychopathy” or the 
experiment of holding a letter or lock of 
hair in his hand and telling something 
about somebody connected with it in 
some way, will find it easier to get strik- 
ing coincidences that he thinks. I know a 
young lady who played gipsy at a college 
entertainment, and when a new student 
was introduced to her determined to 
leave the safe ground of the convention- 
al fortunes she had been telling and use 
her imagination a little. Accordingly 
she told him that he was not going to 
attend the college he had entered, but 
would go to Paris to study medicine. 
The young man was considerably aston- 
ished because he had that day received 
a letter from his uncle promising him 
support if he entered at once on his med- 
ical course at Paris, and he had deter- 
mined to accept it. Every one who has 
practiced society palmistry or “ fake” 
planchette writing can give such inci- 
dents from his own experience, but such 
veridical cases have no evidential value 
whatever. 

Before we can feel much interest in 
rival theories or explanations we must 
be convinced that there is something to 
explain. In Mrs. Piper’s case we have 
some statements demonstrated false, 
some unknown, some partly false and 
partly true, some so vague as to be ap- 
plicable to almost anything, and some 
literally correct; but of the true cases 
it is generally impossible to say what 
are the chances of hitting it on a guess. 
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The fact that a medium’s revelations are 
trivial does not diminish their evidential 
value, but the fact that they are irrelevant 
does. You ask a medium the number 
on your bicycle and the medium tells 
you that your great aunt had a mole on 
her left shoulder. Now the latter state- 
ment may be more marvelous than the 
first because you know the number on 
the bicycle, but have to write to your 
oldest relatives before you verify the 
latter, but it has not the same evidential 
value as an answer. 

The reason why spiritistic phenomena 
are not more generally accepted is not 
because of prejudice, for most people 
are willing to set their philosophy to 
dreaming of more things in heaven and 
earth on the slightest provocation, and 
in particular there is nothing so eagerly 
welcomed as evidence of personal im- 
mortality. Neither is it because the phe- 
nomena reported are so strange. We 
are often referred to the X-rays as an 
example and are told that to see the 
backbone of a living man is more won- 
derfui! than to read minds or receive 
spirit communications. We may grant 
that the two are @ priori equally u- 
expected, but there is this important dif- 
ference between them: that within six 
months from the time Professor Rontgen 
read his paper before the Wurzburg 
Academy of Sciences everybody who 
had five dollars to invest in a Crookes 
tube was verifying it for himself, while 
occult phenomena have been reported for 
six thousand years and claimed to be 
possessed by hundreds in each genera J 
tion, yet there is not a single experiment 
of the simplest character demonstrating 
super-normal powers which can be re 
peated with any assurance of success. 
We do not ask that Swedenborg return 
and tell about the spirit land—he did 
enough of that while he was living—it 
will be sufficient to be told the number 
on a bank note. We do not ask to set 
tables lifted in the air and chairs thrown 
around; it will be conclusive to have the 
lifting of a milligram in a closed balance 
case. Any necessary conditions may be 
granted and it is not required that the 
experiment should invariably succeed. 
X-ray tubes are used in the dark and 
they do not always work when they art 
wanted. The fact that occult phenom- 
ena will not conform to the conditions 0 
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experimentation does not, indeed, prove 
that it is false, but it does prevent its be- 
ing accepted as true. 

To take another example. Professor 
Crookes’s experimental work on the rare 
elements is pretty generally accepted, 
altho it has not been verified entirely by 
any one else; and it is so surprising in 
its results as to apparently overthrow 
the atomic theory. Professor Crookes’s 
experimental work with Katie King, 
done by the same man, using the same 
methods and published in detail with 
diagrams and spirit photographs, is ig- 
nored or ridiculed. If, then, spiritistic 
manifestations are not more generally 
accepted, it is not because they are rare 
or difficult or astonishing, nor on ac- 
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count of prejudice, or lack of faith in 
the skill and honesty of the investigators, 
but simply because to outsiders the evi- 
dence seems very weak. 

In regard to Mrs. Piper, therefore, if 
we believe “there is something in it,” 
whether telepathy, as Mrs. Piper herself 
now thinks, or spiritism, which she is 
disposed to deny, it is only because we 
have confidence that such men as Dr. 
Hodgson, Professor James and Profes- 
sor Hyslop know a “ white crow ” when 
they see it, and not on account of the 
reports that have been published; for 
these look very much like the work of 
the common black crows with which we 
are already so familiar. 

Laramigz, Wyominc. 


The Manila Bishop's Pastoral 


[The following article is furnished Tue INDEPENDENT by a correspondent for whose reliability we can vouch and 


who is ina position to know all the facts. 


We have litile doubt that the Philippine Commission would be glad 
to have what is here described brought to light in the United States. 


As General MacArthur is quoted as saying that 


the friar question presents no special difficulties this article will show that the General is not fully informed.—Eprror. ] 


Catholicism and the Catholicism that 

up to the present has prevailed in 
the Philippines was recently shown in a 
rather disagreeable manner in Manila. 
The incidents in connection therewith are 
interesting in some other ways, as serv- 
ing to shed light upon certain of the diffi- 
culties of the present situation in the 
Philippines. 
_ There were no appropriate Catholic 
ceremonies in Manila in memory of the 
deceased President of the United States. 
Not alone that, but the occasion of his 
death was made the vehicle by which the 
spite and hatred of the friars—still in the 
ecclesiastical saddle at Manila—toward 
the present governing authorities in the 
Philippine Islands was made manifest. 
There is no religious rancor involved in 
a recital of the incidents to which refer- 


ime how far apart are American 


ence is made above—in fact, they serve 


in themselves.to show that the matter in- 
volved is politics, not religion. 

Very naturally, after the first shock oc- 
casioned by the news of the President’s 
death, it became a matter for considera- 
tion among his representatives how his 
memory should be appropriately cele- 
brated in the Philippine Islands—the 


taking and holding of which was so 
largely the central feature of his ad- 
ministration. In the belief that politico- 
religious differences would, of course, be 
lost from sight in the face of an event of 
this character, it was at once suggested 
that appropriate ceremonies should be 
held on the day of the funeral in some 
one of the large Catholic churches of Ma- 
nila, preferably the Cathedral. This as 
a matter of course, because the Philippine 
people are Catholic. 

So unhestitatingly was this assumed 
that it was announced in the Sunday 
morning papers of the day following the 
President’s death that both Catholic and 
Protestant services in his memory would 
be held, time and place to be later an- 
nounced. 

There are two American Catholic 
priests of some prominence serving as 
chaplains in the American army at Ma- 
nila, Fathers McKinnon and Fitzgerald. 
Both as good Americans and good Cath- 
olics, zealous for the interests of the flag, 
the emblem of service under which they 
wear on their shoulders, and zealous for 
the interests of their Church among a 
people whose loyalty to the Church is now 
undergoing a strain, their first thought 
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was that there should be some appro- 
priate religious observance of the occa- 
sion. Father McKinnon acts as priest of 
the parish church in Manila to which 
most American Catholics here go to wor- 
ship. Father Fitzgerald is at present 
serving as secretary to the Right Rever- 
end Martin Alcocer, Bishop of Cebu, at 
present acting as Archbishop of Manila, 
and therefore the ecclesiastical head in 
the Philippines, since the departure of 
Archbishop Nozaleda and Archbishop 
Chappelle. 

It is stating only what is matter of 
common knowledge in Manila to say that 
Father Fitzgerald at once brought the 
matter of proper observance of the Pres- 
ident’s death before the acting Arch- 
bishop. It is just as well understood 
that the reply received was not all in the 
spirit of American Catholicism. That 
President Garfield’s death was appro- 
priately observed in Catholic churches all 
over the United States; that Queen Vic- 
toria’s obsequies were observed in Catho- 
lic churches in Paris and elsewhere, nata- 
bly in different portions of the British 
Empire where she had Catholic subjects, 
made no impression on this prelate. Back 
of him was the influence of the friars, all- 
powerful in the higher circles of eccle- 
siasticism in Manila, bent on expressing 
their resentment because the representa- 
tives of President McKinley here have not 
seen fit, proceeding both unconstitution- 
ally and in opposition to the sentiment of 
the people, to take the side of the orders. 

It is said that Bishop Alcocer’s reply 
to all arguments was that, while it might 
do very well to relax a little by way of 
respect to rulers in countries where lib- 
eral sentiments were better understood, 
vet the statutes of the Church must be 
strictly enforced in such a country as the 
Philippines, where the people are “ un- 
civilized and relaxation of the rules 
might lead them to think that there is no 
difference between Catholics and Prot- 
estants.” 

At any rate, the authorities dropped 
from their program all mention of Catho- 
lic observances, and the civil government 
arranged for lay services in the central 
Government building at Manila, while 
General Chaffee announced a military 
observance of the occasion on the Lu- 
neta. Meanwhile, the Protestant mis- 
sionaries among the Filipinos organized 


a funeral observance on their own ac- 
count. 


Five days after the President’s death 


the newspapers of Manila announced the | 


fact of Bishop Alcocer having called on 
Governor Taft to express his regrets and 
the regrets of the various religious orders 
represented here. The following day 
there appeared in Libertas, a daily news- 
paper published by the Dominican order 
on their presses at Manila, which bears 
at its top the announcement that it is 
“blessed by His Holiness Leo XIII,” a 
pastoral letter from the Bishop—a docv- 
ment which, in view of all the circum. 
stances, is rather noteworthy. Trans. 
lated with a view to preserving the very 
diction of the prelate, it is as follows: 


“We, Fr. Martin G. Alcocer, of the Order 
of St. Francis, by the grace of God and of the 
Holy Apostolic See Bishop of Cebu and Apos- 
tolic Administrator of Manila, Full See: 

“To our Venerable Dean and Chapter of 
this Metropolitan Church, very Illustrious 
Vicars-General of Manila and Cebu, Reverend 
Regular Prelates; to our much beloved clergy 
and the faithful of both Dioceses, greetings 
and peace in our Lord Jesus Christ. 

“ Most beloved brethren and children: 

“Compelled by our Apostolic charge to 
watch over our flock, we have seen with deep- 
est pain gather and break ovér it a cloud of 
ills, a storm of calamities and plagues of a 
social and religious nature. The sinister 
rumblings of past misfortunes are still per- 
ceptible, and we have not yet drunk to the 
dregs the bitter chalice. In the bosom of the 
former insurrections and wars were hid the 
specters of all the deaths, losses, revolts, hates 
and devastations we have witnessed during the 
past five years, and the end of our misfortune 
is not yet. 

“We have all been witnesses and even vic- 
tims of disaster. Some have seen fall upon the 
battle fields their brawniest sons; others have 
seen their great fortunes, acquired by so much 
toil and sweat, crumble away; some have wept 
over the imprisonment or exile of their kin- 
dred; many saw the destructive pest spread 
among their cattle; these find themselves har- 
assed by the qualms of hunger, those yonder 
find themselves deprived of the aid and solace 
of religion; children cry aloud for the bread 
of the doctrine of Christian education and 
their parents cannot hearken to the demands 
of their little ones. I do not wish to recall to 
you the spectacle of our afflictions, for my 
tears come unbidden when I see you all weep- 
ing. 

“When we all seemed to discern a slight 
ray of hope and fancied that peace was ap- 
proaching our doors, a fatal piece of news 
reached our ears which may very well retard 
the desired normality of things in our coun- 
try. We refer to the criminal assault against 
the life of the Honorable President of the 
United States, Mr. McKinley. A soulless an- 
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archist rashly fired two shots at the illustrious 
head of the North American nation, with so 
fatal a result that to-day more than seventy 
millions of vassals are’clad in mourning and 
bowed down in sorrow. We also are his vas- 
sals and, as such, it is just that we should take 
a sincere part in the national sorrow of the 
United States of America. 

“In order to feel this misfortune it is neces- 
sary to smother certain low resentments and 
hearken unto the voice of the Christian con- 
science and the throbs of every noble and loyal 
heart in the presence of a crime of this nature. 
The assassination of Mr. McKinley is a crime 
of lese majesté, since the august victim was 
invested with the supreme authority of the 
nation. It is a villainous, treacherous and 
ferocious crime, concocted in the dens of an- 
archist societies, enemies of the social order. 
An abominable crime which adds to the num- 
ber of so many regicides and the treacherous 
deaths of many representatives of power and 
of capital. A vilely coward act, born of de- 
praved ideas, of savage instincts and of minds 
incapable of bearing the misfortunes and ills 
of human life. A violation of all laws, divine 
and human; for there is no law which does not 
punish nor heart that is not horrified on seeing 
the innocent and inviolable blood of the su- 
preme hierarch of a nation shed. 

“The death of McKinley has been a cruel 
blow, struck at the heart of America, for the 
Americans loved and respected -him because of 
the personal traits which adorned him and be- 
cause of the patriotic impulses which always 
throbbed within his heart. In order to meas- 
ure the sorrow of America at the death of its 
latest President, it would be necessary to have 
a genuinely American heart, but we may well 
conceive it by placing ourselves in its place and 
in its own circumstances. Justice and charity 
require that we shall do unto our neighbor as 
‘we would that he should do unto us under 
similar circumstances, and therefore aliens 
should take part in the grief of America as 
they would that America should take part in 
the sorrows of their respective nations. 

“ Happily all the sovereigns of Europe and 
America, all the representatives of civilized na- 
tions, have hastened to transmit their cable- 
grams, cards and protestations of condolence. 
Mrs. McKinley is to-day in the world the ob- 
ject of courtesies and of international com- 
passion. The American Department of State 
has received thousands and thousands of ex- 
pressions of grief, just as Mr. Roosevelt, Mc- 
Kinley’s successor in the Presidency, has heard 
words of encouragement and national solace 
upon assuming the highest office in the North 
American Union. 

“We are fully satisfied that our Most Holy 
Father Leo XIII has felt as have few the na- 
tional misfortune of the United States. It is 
very mournful for any sovereign to see a homi- 
cidal arm brandished against another sover- 
eign, if only because of the sympathy of rank 
and social position. But the Pope must deeply 
feel it, because crimes of this kind are direful 
blows against the keystone of social order. 
The Venerable Patriarch of the Vatican has 
seen fall from the high spheres of the throne 
and supreme national prestige many sover- 
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eigns. He alone seems called upon to mourn 
the death of his contemporaries, comrades and 
coparceners in the supreme power of modern 
States. 

“Tf the news of the press be true, the Pope 
and Mr. McKinley were negotiating the estab- 
lishment of an official representation of the 
United States near the Holy See, as there was 
also being formed a Pontifical Delegation near 
the Government of the United States. Leo 
XIII and Mr. McKinley were also actively 
engaged in solving the difficult problems con- 
cerning the new state of things in the Islands 
of Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philippines. 
Clear it is that the negotiations will continue 
upon the same basis and with equal solicitude, 
but nevertheless they will suffer some retard- 
ment since the unfortunate death of Mr. Mc- 
Kinley. 

“Ye know very well, beloved children, that 
our Holy Mother, the Catholic Church, is so 
firm in her doctrines and so strict in her rules 
of discipline and rites, that she never cedes, 
nor can she cede, an atom in the field of dogma 
and of morals, even when thereby the preten- 
sions of the most powerful monarchs should 
be wounded. The Catholic Church positively 
prohibits obsequies or funeral honors of a re- 
ligious and public character in honor or in 
behalf of any person who neither in life nor in 
death belonged to her bosom or who has not 
manifested a desire to belong to her; which 
will not surprise any one who knows the origin 
and tradition and the constitution of the only 
and true Church of God. 

“This inflexibility of doctrine and of max- 
ims does not militate against the Church hav- 
ing a motherly feeling for all men. She is, on 
the contrary, the most human and sweetest 
and the most courteous of all societies. Tho 
she does not permit religious obsequies being 
held for those who die without her bosom, it 
is because she cannot have to do with the sects 
aloof from her Communion. God alone has 
the key to the predestination of souls, for an 
impenetrable veil covers the secrets that in the 
final hour pass between the soul of the dying 
and the God that created it and must jidge it. 

“We, as Prelate of this Holy Church, can- 
not permit that in a public and official manner 
religious funerals shall be held for the de- 
parted, dying outside the Church. We can- 
not authorize a single priest or simple be- 
liever to utilize for this purpose the Catholic 
temples or chapels or cemeteries, or to employ 
sacred objects of worship or to conduct the 
ceremonies or prayers of our funeral offices 
and ritual, or to do anything at all that may 
be related to the public and official ministry of 
Catholic burials. 

‘Tf the Honorable President of the United 
States had died within the Church, we, the Prel- 
ates, would have had great pleasure in honor- 
ing his memory and imploring the favors of 
Heaven with splendid and pompous obsequiesin 
the cathedrals of Havana, San Juan and Ma- 
nila. But aside from this, we, as Prelate of the 
Church, desire that the faithfal shall behave 
like good citizens and that they open their 
hearts to the noble and cultured sentiments 
of every well-born man. The Catholics ought 
not to allow themselves to be surpassed by 
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any one in manifestations of loyalty, respect, 
love and courtesy toward the legally consti- 
tuted authority. The Catholics of America 
and of the Philippines should feel, detest and 
anathematize to the full extent it deserves the 
anarchistic crime perpetrated upon the august 
person of their temporal sovereign. 

“On our own part we detest from the bot- 
tom of our souls the perfidious crime; we feel 
a profound grief in the presence of this un- 
fortunate blow ;-we publicly express before the 


authorities of America and the Philippines our. 


sincere condolence for so sad a death and 
pray that the new President shall guide the 
American nation along the paths of justice, of 
peace and prosperity. 

“So long as we cannot do aught else, we 
have been pleased to order that on Sunday next 
religious services be held in the Cathedral of 
Manila for the double purpose of making 
atonement to the Lord for all the offenses 
against Him and the crimes which are com- 
mitted, and to ask him to impart to the au- 
thorities of America and of the Philippines 
the necessary skill and favor that they may 
work out the common welfare and happiness. 

“Pray, beloved children, in one voice that 
God may take pity upon all the misfortunes 
of our country and may free us from so many 
evils that weigh heavily upon us, and pray that 
he may grant the greatest of all favors, which 
is to live and die in the bosom of the Catholic 
Church and in the grace of God. 

“Done in the Archiepiscopal Palace of 
Manila on the twentieth day of September, 
190I. 

“Fr. Martin, Bishop, 
“ Apos. Adm. 
* By order of the Most Illustrious and Most 
Reverend Bishop, 
“Ignacio AMPUERO, 

“ Secretary of the Chamber and Administra- 

tion.” 

This letter was announced by the or- 
gan of the friars as a full and satisfactory 
expression of the sentiments of -that 
Chufch which represents the vast ma- 
jority of the people of these islands. It 
is perhaps not worth the while to dwell 
on the fact that a document heralded as 
such an expression of sentiment at such 
a time should, after calling express atten- 
tion in repeated and vigorous phrases to 
the late President’s having died outside 
the Catholic fold, announce a “ special 
service” in the Cathedral, not to do 
honor to the memory of the departed 
leader of the nation now éxercising sov- 
ereignty over this territory, but to pray 
the Almighty because of “ all the offenses 
against him and all the crimes that are 
committed ” and to ask him to make the 
authorities of America and the Philip- 
pines see aright. It may be remarked, 
in passing, that few Filipinos attended 
this Cathedral service. 


This feature of the alleged observance 
of the President’s death may be passed 
over as less important than certain po- 
litical features of the foregoing docu- 
ment. Fully to appreciate these, it 
should be borne in mind that the Right 
Reverend Alcocer, as acting head of the 
Catholic Church in the Philippines, as- 
sumes to speak the sentiments of the peo- 
ple, who are almost without exception 
within its fold. Observe the way in 
which, speaking for that people, he is 
careful to disclaim for them all direct 
share in the sorrow of the occasion. 
“ We, of course, are not Americans,” is 
the air of several paragraphs. Again, the 
references to the “ vassals ” of McKinley 
and to “/ese majesté” are in point. It 
is of course possible to say that all these 
arise merely from the failure of one bred 
among monarchical institutions to ap- 
preciate the sentiment of republicans. 
This innocent explanation is satisfactory 
to those whom it satisfies. 

The Filipino people are distinctly given 
to understand that the death of McKin- 
ley has thrown things into confusion in 
these islands once more—that their fate 
is in the air. This at a moment when the 
Governor’s proclamation of five days be- 
fore had been expressly worded so as to 
allay the rising misapprehension and 
when the people were being assured that 
a change of President could in no wise 
mean a reversal of the present policy of 
extending the scope of civil government. 

The phraseology is religious, but he 
who fails to find politics wrapped in this 
pastoral letter must have the view broad. 

It is to be stated that Bishop Alcocer, 
tho a Franciscan friar, has never been so 
identified with the cause of the orders 
here as to incur to any great extent 
odium among the people. Of all the 
friars who have occupied prominent 
posts in the Church administration in the 
islands he has, it is said, most nearly had 
the sympathies of the people. 

One of the evident purposes of the let- 
ter was to prevent the holding of serv- 
ices to the memory of President McKin- 
ley in Catholic churches in other parts of 
the island. Nevertheless, several such 
services were held, before the ecclesias- 
tical ban could be put upon them, being 
celebrated by Filipino priests, in Duma- 
guete, Negros, in Ilagan, Isabela Prov- 
ince; Luzon, and in other places. 
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La Democracia, Manila organ of the 
Federal party, protesting its Catholicism, 
says: 

“ While in all the churches of America, we 
feel sure, solemn religious ceremonies are be- 
ing celebrated for the deceased President, the 
Christian population of the Philippines, which 
is, through an inexplicable anachronism, still 
shepherded by a generation of priests accus- 
tomed to make Latin countries feel the despot- 
ism of their intolerance, must needs rest mute 
under the ecclesiastic anathema, and is in no 
sense sufficiently master of itself to exercise 
the pious offices of its prayer in behalf of a 
soul that is leaving this mortal life. 


“ Commencing with the military occupation. 
following with the Treaty of Paris (in which 
the religious orders obtained more concessions 
than Spain herself), and ending with the pres- 
ent state of public order, under which freedom 
of worship is guaranteed, what sort of persecu- 
tions or obstacles has the American State op- 
posed to the life and’ progress of the Catholic 
Church? 

“Is there one orthodoxy for America and 
another for the dioceses ruled over by the 
Spanish prelate? If so, on which side is the 
sanction of His Holiness, on that of the 
prelate of Manila, or of the prelates of Amer- 
ica, represented here by Revs. McKinnon and 
Fitzgerald? ” 

Maniza, P I. 


The United States Consul at Skyro 


FOR THE MOST PART A TRUE STORY 


By Park Benjamin 


HE blue of the A°gean and the blue 
of the sky melted together with 
a haze of purple at the horizon to 
seaward; landward, the dark green of 
the olives and cypresses formed the back- 
ground for glistening stretches of white 
walls rising one above the other on the 
hillside, and accented here and there with 
patches of red roof. Down by the shore 
the one black pier—the sole concession 
which the port offered to commerce— 
made blacker reflections in the unruffled 
mirror of the water, which scarcely mur- 
mured as it rippled lazily around the 
slime covered timbers. The air was 
motionless in the noonday heat. Two or 
three empty boats were fastened to the 
pier. There were no indications of 
traffic either along the beach or in the 
perspective of the single street which led 
into the town. The long peninsula 
which extended a couple of miles out- 
ward to the harbor entrance terminated 
in an ancient masonry fort—which 
showed no more signs of life than did 
the barren waste of sand around it. 

On the pier, however, there were peo- 
ple stretched out flat in the baking sun— 
and all asleep. Mixed with them were 
dogs—lots of dogs—red dogs, orange 
dogs, yellow dogs; in brief, the “ yaller ” 
dog in his ancestral home—to wit, the 
Levant. A golden glare of dogs. The 
impression which one got was also of red 


caps, and white petticoats, and blue jack- 
ets, and strange weapons whereon the 
sun sharply glinted—and long mus- 
taches ; all these mingled with fisherman’s 
gear and rusty chains and coils of old 
rope—with Morpheus brooding over all 
amid the deep sonority of rhythmic 
snores. 

When the anchor dropped the little 
wave which it made rocked the boats, but 
the population paid no heed. When the 
guns thundered their twenty-one note 
song to the blue striped flag which hung 
motionless from the masthead above, the 
slumberers perforce inhaled the edge of 
the white smoke cloud which slowly 
spread over to them and sneezed—some 
of them barked drowsily—and then, after 
mutual disentanglement, others sat up 
and blinked stupidly at the great ship 
which had apparently arrived from no- 
where. The four-legged citizens, seeing 
nothing in the occurrence to interest them, 
resumed the thread of their dreams. Of 
the two-legged ones, two or three me- 
chanically scrambled from the pier into 
the boats and lay down in the bottom of 
them. The rest went to sleep again in 
the new posture. 

Meanwhile the smoke drifted in thicker 
and thicker, until it obscured the pier, 
and all who were on it. Perhaps some- 
where in that Plutonian cloud there 
floated a scrap of still burning wad or 
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cartridge. Whatever it was, something 
which settled on the ribs of an uncon- 
scious mongrel elicited an agonized yelp, 
instantly followed by a snap at the near- 
est Greek leg. Then arose a wild and 
sudden tumult of deep mouthed human 
objurgations, canine remonstrance and 
resounding blows. And soon from the 
impenetrable mist, and propelled by no 
visible agency, yellow dogs began to 
shoot outward in aerial curves and splash 
into the peaceful bosom of the bay. 

“ The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece, 

Where burning Sappho loved and sung,” 
remarked the marine officer—who had 
a fine taste for Byron—as the wardroom 
mess went to breakfast. 

“T don’t know anything about ‘ burn- 
ing Sappho,’ ” observed the first lieuten- 
ant, who loathed poetry, “but there’s 
racket enough on shore for a first-class 
conflagration. Boy! (to the mess at- 
tendant) go tell the officer-of-the-deck, 
when that fort begins to return our salute 
to be sure and keep count of the guns.” 


II. 


“In bows! Way enough! Toss!” 
and so, amid the rattle of her boarded 
oars, the second cutter of the American 
frigate dashed alongside the rickety pier, 
whereon the midshipman in charge of 
the boat lightly vaulted. An hour had 
passed since the disturbance just nar- 
rated. There were less dogs present, 
and several of the inhabitants had gone 
home to find something good for dog 
bites. Those remaining raised them- 
selves on their elbows and stared unin- 
terestedly at the newcomer. 

“ Anybody here speak English?” de- 
manded the midshipman briskly. 

No response. 

“ Parlez-vous Francais ? Parlate 
Italiano? Habla usted  Espafiol? 
Sprechen sie Deutsch?” (The navy is 
always polygot. ) 

“Me spikka,” finally remarked some- 
body with a yawn. 

“ What?” inquired the officer. 

“Cregan,” said the coxswain of the 
boat ruminativelv to one of the crew, “ do 
vou be gettin’ up on that pier wid a boat- 
hook, an’ ashk the Daygo gintleman 
whither it wud plaze him to shtand on 
his fate or his hid.” 

“Let him alone,” interposed the mid- 
shipman. “ What do you speak?” 
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“ No spikka ingles; no spikka nottin’ 
but Americano! ” 

“Well, Americano will do, I guess. 
Do you know where the American Con- 
sul lives? ” 

“Tree franc.” 

- “Where’s that?” 

“Two franc.” 

“Where the dev—” 

“ One-a-franc,” holding up a grimy 
forefinger. 


“ Shure, it’s the boodle he wants fur - 


tellin’ yez, sor,” interjected the coxswain. 
“ Cregan, me lad, take the boat-hook an’ 
twisht it in his back hair—”’ 

“Cregan, keep fast,” sharply ordered 
the officer. “ Now here—you—you show 
where Consul live, I give you this—see— 
one franc,” holding up the coin. 

“Two franc,” responded the Greek 
quickly. 

“ No—one franc.” 

“Tree franc—no giva tree-a-franc, no 
go consul.” 

‘““Murphy,” said the 
shortly to the coxswain. 

“cc Sor.” 

“Get him under way.” 

“ Aye, aye, Sor.” 

Then the coxswain calmly unshipped 
his tiller and, grasping it firmly in his 
fist, mounted upon the pier. The officer 
gazed meditatively at the horizon. Mur- 
phy, in the course of his checkered 
career, having once been a New York 
policeman, had mastered the art of per- 
suasion through the medium of a club 
applied to the soles of the feet. This be- 
ing novel to the Greek, was effective. 
Soon afterward the three, the coxswain’s 
arm affectionately linked in that of the 
inhabitant, were navigating the narrow 
channels skirting the islands of yellow 
dogs which occupied the greater part of 
the ineffably dirty roadway leading up 
the hill. 


midshipman 


II. 


Their guide finally stopped before a 
hole in a long plaster wall—distinguish- 
able from other holes by an almost oblit- 
erated sign bearing something resem- 
bling a coat-of-arms and a shaky flag- 
staff, from which the halliards were gone. 
There was a door, latched, but not locked 
—which none the less refused to open 
until assisted by a push from the cox- 
swain’s brawny shoulder. The midship- 
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man at once entered the dark passage 
which was revealed. 

“Now, thin, me gallant frind,” said 
the seaman to his reluctant charge, “ go 
yez in nixt.” 

A moment earlier, however, in order 
to open the door, he had let go his hold 
on the arm of the Greek and that worthy 
had at once seized the opportunity to 
escape. So that, at the time the above 
command was given, he was already a 
considerable distance away, bounding 
nimbly over the dog heaps and making 
astonishing speed down the precipitous 
street. 


The coxswain contented himself with 


hurling a few appropriate expletives 
after his former captive, and mounted 
guard at the portal. 

Meanwhile the midshipman, having 
traversed the passage which apparently 
wound over most of the ground floor of 
the building, suddenly came upon a door- 
way, which gave upon a court yard, and 
then proceeded to fall headlong over an 
individual prostrate on the pavement 
thereof, and, of course, sound asleep. 
The latter, having thus had the wind 
thoroughly knocked out of him, could 
only sit up in a half dazed state, and 
make inarticulate gurgles of disapproval. 

“Well, I’m looking for the Consul,” 
explained the officer apologetically, at the 
same time ruefully regarding the brick 
stain on his immaculate white trousers. 

“Why — why — whe-r-r-refor-r-re, 
saire, did you estep on me?” demanded 
the other. 

“What were you sprawled out there 
for? Do you generally turn in in the 
gutter?” 

“*Tairn in?’ 


Wot ees ‘tairn in?’ I 
take my sleep, saire, whe-r-re it pleases 
me.” 


“Where’s the Consul? ” 


“ Whe-r-refore 
saire.” 

“Look here, are you the Consul? If 
you are, you'd better get aboard and re- 
port to the Admiral quicker than you 
ever did anything before in your life. 
the old man—Admiral, I mean—is mad 
—ugly, because you haven’t come. He’s 
tp on his brass wheels. and he’s rolling 
over everv one, fore and aft. Oh, you’re 
in for it.” : 

“Admeeral—ze ogly Admeeral on 
Whe-e-els. Dio mio—wot ees it? Wot 


demand you _ that, 
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Admeeral—wot is the wheeles; wot? 
wot?” 

“The Admiral commanding the Eu- 
ropean squadron, my friend. Don’t you 
know that the flagship has just anchored 
in your delightful harbor. You haven't 
come-aboard yet to pay respects. You're 
sent for. My orders are to bring you off. 
Are you coming peaceably, or do I call 
up the boat’s crew to get you?” 

“ Ah—corpo di—ah—gran cielo! Wot 
is it that arrives? Misericordia! Wot 
has I did?” 

The midshipman repressed a violent 
desire to grin, and glared severely at the 
panic stricken official. 

“You'll find that out fast enough,” 
he replied. “Gross violation of State 
Department regulations—Disrespect— 
Mutiny. We hanged two vice-consuls 
at the yardarm last week for not coming 
off to report before the mud-hook was 
let go. And you’re an hour late, now.” 

The other tore his beard and struck an 
attitude of acute despair which would 
have been pathetic in any one but a 
stumpy Greek-Italian arrayed in a short 
petticoat, a striped shirt and a red fez 
of unknown antiquity. 

“You had better attire yourself in 
proper clothing and accompany me at 
once, sir,” continued his tormentor 
gloomily—again manfully smothering a 
giggle. 

The wretched official did not wait for 
further parley, but plunged precipitately 
into the house, where, for several minutes 
his yells to the various somnolent domes- 
tics and the sound of doors being 
slammed indicated that he was losing no 
time at his toilet. What the toilet was 
deserves a new paragraph. 


IV. 


Feet encased in red Turkish slippers, 
much ‘pointed and turned up at the toes. 
Above, a pair of what were once black 
broadcloth trousers of the peg top va- 


Tiety, very tight at the ankles, very vo- 


luminous elsewhere, and of a fine luster 
at the protuberances. Of what age or 
epoch they were, no archeologist could 
say more than that they bore external 
evidence of having been constructed at 
some period prior to the invention of nap- 
kins. Above these again was an under- 
shirt of heavy wool, pinned up the front 
and decorated by green suspenders. No 
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vest. Then a swallow tailed coat, with 
an extra broad and much frazzled velvet 
collar, and caudal appendages of abnor- 
mal length. An extremely high silk hat 
—flat of brim and greased to dazzling 
brilliancy. White cotton gloves—and a 
crowning glory in the shape of a small 
parasol of flowered silk with pinked- 
edge trimmings and a joint in the handle, 
so that the latter cotild be bent double; of 
the kind one sees in fashion plates of 
about 1861. This he regarded lovingly. 

He tightly grasped a roll of official 
looking paper. His black locks strayed 
carelessly far over his collar, and you 
could not see much of his face, because 
of his hirsute adornments; but his gen- 
eral expression indicated much apprehen- 
sion, not unmixed with complacency over 
his attire. He also wore a simitar 
girded about his waist by a blue and 
white silk scarf with long ends, the scarf 
evidently acting as a coadjutor to the 
green suspenders. 

Upon his reappearance he lifted his 
hat gravely to the midshipman, who, 
with equal gravity, raised his cap, and 
the two set out for the boat landing, fol- 
lowed by Murphy, the coxswain—with 
whom the official stopped to shake hands 
with much warmth; a ceremony which 
he essayed to repeat with the entire 
boat’s crew on reaching the pier. But 
he was quickly shoved into the place of 
honor in the stern sheets, and the cutter 
soon ran alongside the flagship. The 
gangway ladder was not down, so that 
he had to climb up by way of the slip- 
pery cleats on the high rounding side of 
the vessel while hanging on to the man 
ropes—a proceeding which resulted in his 
losing his footing and remaining sus- 
pended by the arms when half way up, 
until a blue jacket clambered after him 
and set him right. This was after he 
had lost one of his red slippers, which 
fell in the water and sank before it could 
be recovered. 

As he came over the gangway, a ser- 
geant’s guard of marines, drawn up on 
the opposite side of the deck, sharply 
brought their rifles to “ present,” and the 
shrill pipe of the boatswain’s mate “ tend- 
ing the side” rang out. He bowed low 
to the boatswain’s mate, and then stood 
gazing at the marines in ludicrous dis- 
may. 

* Are you the United States Consul, 
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sir?” This time it was the stern voice 
of the Captain of the flagship address- 
ing him. 

“Si signore—no, signore—ah—madre 
de—ah—perdona! perdona!” 

“ Are you the United States Consul?” 

“Yes, sir—he is,’ answered the mid- 
shipman, who had brought him off and 
who had followed him over the gangway. 

“IT am pleased to welcome you on 
board,” continued the Captain in his most 
Chesterfieldian manner. “ Permit me to 
conduct you to the Admiral.” 

“Ah, yaas—ze Admeeral—ze Ad- 
meeral Wheels—brass wheels.” 

The midshipman suddenly disappeared 
down the main hatch. The Captain 
looked astonished. 

“es it that I have affronted ze Ad- 
meeral Wheels, saire; I has nottin’ did! 
Non sono colpabile—no !—no! signore— 
no !—no!!—no!!!” 

The Captain being still unable to un- 
derstand the excited language of his 
companion, and concluding that he was 
merely excusing himself for not having 
repaired on board with greater celerity, 
led him at once to the Admiral’s cabin. 

The Admiral was in bad humor. The 
Bureau of Navigation at Washington 
had been nagging him by gradually send- 
ing his ships off on special errands to dis- 
tant points, and now he had no squad- 
ron, and worse yet, did not even know 
where his flagship was to go. A request 
for information has been met by a lofty 
letter from the Bureau to the effect that 
he would find instructions at Skyro in the 
Greek Archipelago—which, to say the 
least, was annoying, seeing that he was 
then in Stockholm and had arranged a 
pleasant summer’s cruise in the North 
Sea. 

Beyond all this, the Admiral hated 
Consuls. Many years before when he 
was a lieutenant on the China statjon 
one of them had reported him to Wash- 
ington for some trivial slight, and as the 
complainant had political pull, a sharp 
reprimand from the Secretary of the 
Navy resulted, which was still unfor- 
gotten. So when the Captain, with un- 
bending dignity, escorted the new arrival 
into the cabin, the Admiral, on general 
principles, was already considering how 
he should, metaphorically speaking, keel- 
haul him for not bringing the important 
letter at once on board, 
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But when this extraordinary figure ap- 
peared, when the full glory of silk hat, 
simitar, and the stockingless unshod 
foot burst upon him, the old gentleman 
blazed with genuine wrath. 

‘“What—what—what the deuce do you 
mean, sir, by coming off in those clothes ? 
Hey?” 

> An! excellenza! excell—Oh, madre 
santissima ! ”’ : 

“Don’t talk your infernal Daygo lingo 
to me, sir? Why haven’t you come on 
board before—why haven’t you? Hey?” 

The visitor stretched out both arms in 
an attitude of supplication, holding his 
papers in one hand and his parasol in the 
other. He had forgotten to remove his 
hat. 

“What do you mean by coming into 
my cabin with your hat on?” thundered 
the Admiral. “ Orderly, take his hat off 
—take it off—take it off, at once!” 

The wretched Greek essayed to remove 
his hat before the orderly could assist 
him and in so doing dropped his papers. 
The Captain now said something to the 
Admiral in an undertone, which appar- 
ently had the effect of quieting his ire 
for the moment. 

“Didn’t you receive a dispatch ad- 
dressed to this squadron, sir?’ Weren’t 
you told that a ship would call at this 
miserable dog hole to get-it?” he de- 
manded of the now thoroughly demor- 
alized official. 

“Si, excellenza! Si—ah—address— 
address—vaas, ze address! ” 

_ “Well, where is it? D— it, sir, give 
“it to me!” 

The wretched man, now on the verge of 
collapse, gazed around helplessly and then 
put into the Admiral’s outstretched hand 
—the flowered silk parasol. 

The Admiral silently looked at him. It 

was enough. The official tried to kneel 
down. 
_Again the Captain intervened. He mo- 
tioned the orderly to keep him on his 
feet, and then picking up the papers 
which had been dropped, said to the Ad- 
mira] : 

“Tt is probably among these, sir. I 
think he had better withdraw.” 

“ Yes—yes—take him out; and Rodg- 
ers—Rodgers, you tell him that I intend 
to report him to the Department for—for 
—for—well, he’ll see! He’ll see.” 
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The Captain, putting his arm in that of 
the Greek, who was now rolling his eyes 
wildly, quickly led him from the Admi- 
ral’s presence. 

“T should be pleased, sir,” he said 
when the quarter deck was reached, “ if 
you would join me in a glass of wine in 
my cabin.” 

But there was no desire for wine on 
the part of the other. What he apparent- 
ly feared was instant execution. As soon 
as he could muster breath to speak he 
began a piteous appeal to be put ashore, 
so that the Captain perforce took compas- 
sion on him, and once more the second 
cutter awaited his convenience. 

He kissed the Captain’s hand, just be- 
fo:e going over the gangway, and would 
have fallen headlong into the boat if a 
sailor had not providentially caught him 
in time. Then a rope was knotted around 
him and he was lowered over the side. 

The boat shoved off and moved di- 
rectly away from the ship for perhaps a 
hundred yards or so. Then at a signal 
from the midshipman it stopped, the 
men lying on their leveled oars. 

“ Ah—no—do not estop, signore—take 
me to ze land—take me to—” 

Bang! A great cloud of white smoke 
and flame burst from the ship’s side. Si- 
multaneously the flag of the United 
States broke out at the foremast head. 

The Greek in the boat shrieked in ter- 
Tor. 

“ No killa me here—no kill—no kill! ” 

Bang! ‘ 

Then he waved his arms weakly and 
fainted. The midshipman bailed up some 
water in his well greased hat and poured 
it over him until the ship had finished her 
seven guns salute to the majesty of Un- 
cle Sam’s consular service, and then, as 
the ensign came fluttering down from 
aloft, the youngster solemnly waved the 
hat above his passenger’s head, and the 
oars splashed in the water once more. By 
the time the cutter reached the pier the 
Greek had recovered and a look of des- 
perate determination on his face had re- 
placed that of fear. He sprang out with 
marvelous agility and without speaking 
a word ran like a deer to the town, fol- 
followed by a miscellaneous collection of 
yellow dogs, evidently impelled by con- 
suming curiosity to learn the motive for 
his flight. 
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V 


The Admiral’s bell rang sharply. 
“Ask the Captain to step here at once,” 
he said to the orderly. 

A moment later that official arrived. 
“See here, Rodgers, what—what in 
thunder does this all mean?” 

“ What is it, sir?” 

“Why, look—look at this paper that 
fellow left here. Perhaps you can explain 
¢. lLeon't.” 

The Captain adjusted his glasses, took 
the document handed him by the Admiral 
and read: 

“To Rear-Admiral, the Earl of Benbow, 
K.C.B., K.T., R. N., commanding her Majes- 
ty’s Mediterranean Squadron, off Skyro: 

“ Noble and Most Excellent Lord: We, the 
inhabitants of this prolifique and incomparable 
island, have the honor most exalted and 
grandiose, our complimental congratulations 
to your high Lordship to present and you hum- 
bly to address. Whereas——” 

“Why, that’s singular,” he said, stop- 
ping his reading and looking up. 

“ Singular?” cried the Admiral, “ sin- 
gular! Well, do you call that a letter 
from the Bureau of Navigation written 
tome? Do you? Does the Bureau usu- 
ally address me in that way?” 

“That’s it,” interrupted the Captain, 
suddenly. 

“ What—what’s it?” rejoined the Ad- 
miral testily. 

“Why, it’s like one—it is one—of 
those Britisher ‘ addresses’ which some- 
body in England is perpetually present- 
ing to some exalted personage or other 
when he condescends to make a visit.” 

“ Supposing it is,” answered his supe- 
rior, “ where’s the letter from the Bureau 
of Navigation which that fellow ought 
to have brought off? That’s what I 
want to know—where is it?” 

At that instant the cabin door opened 
and the orderly stepped in. 

“ The officer of the deck, sir, reports a 
steam launch alongside, flying the United 
States ensign. A gentleman has just 
come aboard from her and asks to see 
the Admiral.” 

“‘ Show him in,” said that officer. 

A moment later the visitor appeared. 

“This is Admiral Sandford and Cap- 
tain Rodgers, I believe? Delighted to 
welcome you, gentlemen—and more de- 
lighted still to see the old flag in this part 
of the universe. First time one of our 
ships has been at this island for a dozen 
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years, | guess. You will pardon the de- 
lay. Fact is, when I heard your salute, 

knew those fools in the fort wouldn't 
have sense enough to return it, and then 
there would be a lot of trouble with the 
Government and all that, you know. So 
I just jumped into my boat and steamed 
out there, and that fixed the matter, 
They ought to have started before this.” 

Boom! went a distant gun. 

“Ah, there you are. That’s why I am 
a bit late, you see.” 

“May I ask, sir,” said the Admiral, 
“who you may be?” 

“T beg your pardon—certainly,” said 
the stranger laughing. ‘“ The excitement 
of the occasion has made me forget the 
proper ceremony. Here is my card, and, 
by the way, here, too, is a letter which 
has been waiting for you for the last 
week. I suppose it’s official.” 

Then he handed a large envelope hav- 
ing the seal of the Navy Department to 
the Admiral, together with a card bearing 
the name of 

“John R. Jeffers, 
“U. S. Consul, Skyro, Greece.” 

The Admiral looked at the Captain. 
The Captain looked back at the Admiral. 
The Captain stepped to the cabin door. 

“Send Midshipman Williams here,” 
said he to the orderly. 

Pretty soon that young gentleman ar- 
rived. 

“Whom did you bring off from shore 
just now?” demanded the Captain. 

“Me, sir—why—the Consul, sir.” 

The Admiral and the Captain unitedly 
turned their gaze on Mr. John R. Jeffers. 

“Were you the young man in the boat 
that just took to land a Greek gentleman 
wearing a blue and white sash?” in 
quired that individual of the midship- 
man. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Exactly,” interrupted the Admiral. 
“ Now perhaps Mr. John R. Jeffers will 
kindly inform us who was the Greek gen- 
tleman with the blue and white sash?” 

“ Certainly,” replied the Consul, “ that 
was the Mayor. He is chairman of a 
committee appointed to present an ad- 
dress to the British Admiral expected 
here next week.” 

Again the orderly entered. 

“The officer of the deck reports that 
the Greek fort has returned our salute 
with twenty-eight guns, sir.” 
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“ Yes,” said the Consul, “ that’s right, 
isn’t it? Didn’t you fire twenty-one for 
the Greek flag and the rest for the 
Mayor?” 

VI. 


DOCUMENTS. 
(1) To Midshipman W. H. Williams, U. S. N., 
U. S. Flagship “ Jefferson.” 


Sir: You are hereby quarantined to the ship 
for six weeks. 


Respectfully, 
E. G. Simmons, 
Lieut.-Commander and Executive Officer. 


(2) To Rear-Admiral Poseidon P. Sandford, 
U7...93- DV 


Sir: You are hereby detached from the com- 
mand of the European Squadron and will pro- 
ceed upon the reporting of your relief without 
delay to the Naval Asylum at Philadelphia 
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and assume command thereof, vice Commo- 
dore C. P. Smith. 
Very respectfully, 
JoHN G. RAMSDEN, 
Chief of Bureau of Navigation. 
(3) From the Secretary of State to the Greek 
Minister at Washington. 


The Secretary of State has the honor to in- 
form the Minister of his Hellenic Majesty that 
his representations concerning the alleged im- 
proper treatment of Mr. Papageorgios Coman- 
douros, Mayor of Skyro, on board the U. S. 
Flagship “ Jefferson,” in July last, have been 
duly considered; and, in reply, the Secretary 
hastens to express the regret of the President 
that through the mistake of an overzealous 
young officer the unfortunate circumstances 
should have occurred. 

The Secretary of State avails himself of the 
present opportunity to renew to the Minister 
of his Hellenic Majesty the assurances of his 
most distinguished consideration. 

New York Ciry. 


A Republican Valhalla 


By Thomas Wentworth Higginson 


HOSE who look upward upon the 
“Hall of Fame,” on University 
Heights, near New York City—a 

temple where the chosen names of Amer- 
ica are recorded and commemorated— 
do not perhaps fully recognize the novel- 
ty of this institution in the history of the 
world. For the first time, so far as I 
know, the principle of deliberate popular 
election has been applied, even if inade- 
quately, to the creation of a national me- 
morial. Academies have been founded 
by princes or noblemen and more or less 
liberally endowed ; abbeys have been en- 
riched by memorials to great names, but 
these names have always been selected by 
founders of governing bodies, never by 
popular vote, either directly or indirectly. 
Yet this is what has now been attempted, 
under the guidance of New York Uni- 
versity; the Hall of Fame is already 
in existence, the names of its first occu- 
pants having been selected by the people, 
at least to the extent to which the Presi- 
dent of the United States is chosen—that 
is, not directly, but through an electoral 
college. This body is composed of men 
drawn from all parts of the nation and 
on a systematic plan. All citizens were 
invited to nominate candidates for the 
Hall of Fame, or send lists of names. 


The Senate of New York University it- 
self suggested an additional hundred, 
and all these names were referred to a 
body of one hundred judges or electors, 
formed as follows: There were four 
classes of nominees: First, university or 
college presidents and educators; sec- 
ond, professors of history and scientists ; 
third, publicists, editors and authors; 
fourth, judges of the Supreme Court, 
State or National. As a result, New 
England furnished twenty-two electors, 
the Middle States twenty-five, the South- 
ern States sixteen, and the Western, in- 
cluding Ohio, thirty. Four were from 
Washington, D. C., and three were in 
foreign countries. This became the 
Board of Electors. These electors were 
to select one hundred names from the 
mass of candidates, each to receive a ma- 
jority of the whole hundred votes. Each 
candidate must have been born in the 
United States and must have died at least 
ten years ago, this limit being wisely se- 
lected in order to give a little time for 
the standing of the nominee to determine 
itself. Thus was the Hall of Fame or- 
ganized. Those who wish for further 
information will find it already provided 
in the official report by the New York 
University Senate. 
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In the rapid progress of events all this 
is already in some degree ancient history. 
But as there is to be another election the 
next year to complete the first hundred 
names, the subject is still before us, and 
there are at any rate some interesting 
suggestions to be considered and some 
morals to be drawn. It is universally 
admitted that the result, as announced, 
does much credit to the plan and to the 
nation. Neither Westminster Abbey nor 
the French Academy has so effectually 
excluded mediocrities as the Hall of 
Fame has done, and the distribution 
among different types of men is also 
most noticeable. Only ninety-seven votes 
were cast, owing to circumstances, and 
the following names, arranged in the or- 
der of the votes received by them from 
ninety-seven to fifty-one are those al- 
ready selected. The list comprises Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, Webster, Franklin, 
Grant, Marshall, Jefferson, Emerson, 
Fulton, Longfellow, Irving, Edwards, 
Morse, Farragut, Clay, Peabody, Haw- 
thorne, Peter Cooper, Whitney, Lee, 
Mann, Audubon, Kent, Beecher, Story, 
John Adams, Channing, Stuart and 
Gray. 

This, however, gives only the number 
elected by actual majority. It is inter- 
esting to know what would have been 
the result had the principle of a plural- 
ity, not of a majority, prevailed. The 
following are the names of the twenty- 
one who would have completed the one 
hundred on this principle, at the present 
time. Their names and votes are given 
in full, because they have not, as in the 
case of the twenty-nine majority candi- 
dates, become familiar in the newspapers. 
They are: John C. Calhoun (49), James 
Madison (49), J. Q. Adams (48), Mark 
Hopkins (48), Andrew Jackson (48), 
Rufus Choate (47), Elias Howe (47), 
Horace Greeley (45), Joseph Henry 
(44), Benjamin Rush (42), J. L. Motley 
(41), James B. Eads (41), Patrick Hen- 
ry (39), E. A. Poe (38), Adoniram Jud- 
son (36), Hiram Powers (36), Daniel 
Boone (35), Samuel Adams (33), J. S. 

_Copley (33), W. H. Prescott (33), and 
either H. H. Richardson or Horace Bush- 
nell, these two being paired (with 32 
votes), and so making one candidate too 
many. 

No one can deny that this enlarged list 
also furnishes a creditable selection and 
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includes no really insignificant name. It 
has also the advantage of bringing in a 
larger proportion of inventors and artists 
than the majority list. It is no matter of 
reproach that it did not include such lit- 
erary names as those of Holmes, Lowell, 
Parkman, Mrs. Stowe, Whitman and 
Whittier, for all these had died too re- 
cently to be admissible. That it left out 
J. F. Cooper, who had but thirty votes, 
seems stranger, but this is less surprising 
than some other features of the ballot, on 
which it is best to dwell, as they point to 
some possible defects in the original 
make-up of the Board of Electors. 
“The severest criticism that has been 
passed upon the action of the judges,” in 
the words of the San Francisco Bulletin, 
arises from the fact that not a single 
woman was included among the success- 
ful nominees, even including, as above, 
those whom a plurality vote would in- 
clude among the one hundred. But I do 
not see how any other result could have 
been seriously expected after reading the 
list of judges. If anything is an axiom 


in a public committee and especially an 
electoral board, it is that its membership 


should adequately represent all elements 
likely to come before its candidates. 
When in a board of one hundred elec- 
tors there are but three women, it can 
hardly be expected that women should 
have more than an insignificant place in 
the outcome. That anything like one- 
half the successful candidates should be 
of that sex was not to be expected, of 
course, since it is only of late years that 
women have had anything like their fair 
share of education or public opportunity; 
but this very consideration should have 
provided for them, one would say, a large 
place in the Board of Electors. I cannot 
for a moment conceive it possible that a 
board consisting half of women—or even 
one-quarter—could have cast votes so in- 
significantly small as those here rendered 
to persons who had done the great pub- 
lic services of Mary Lyon (20), Doro- 
thea Dix (12), Lucretia Mott (11), and 
Elizabeth A. Seton (0), or to women of 
the genius of Charlotte Cushman (13), 
and Helen Jackson (3). 

Again, even in respect to male candi- 
dates, one would say that the spirit of 
modern reform must be quite imperfectly 
developed when those representing the 
great anti-slavery movement of half a 
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century ago are rated so low on the lists 
as is indicated by the following figures: 
Charles Sumner (26), Theodore Parker 
(21), W. L. Garrison (19), Wendell 
Phillips (19), John Brown (17), Dr. S. 
G. Howe (9), H. D. Thoreau (3), and 
Gerritt Smith (1). One is tempted to 


ask whether, in a body of electors so ob- 
viously conservative, Whittier and Mrs. 
Stowe would have fared much better, 
even had they at this time been technic- 
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ally eligible? That in an average vote 
of 100 less than a quarter of the whole 
number of votes were given to the great 
reformers who made this nation free is 
a serious drawback upon the result. Is 
it certain that a body composed largely of 
Chief Justices and college presidents, can 
be trusted to appreciate great moral re- 
forms as well as the farmers and shoe- 
makers who mainly carried them 
through? 


CamsBrRIDGE, Mass, 


Manners in the Twentieth Century 


By Florence Howe Hall 


AvuTHoR oF **S..c1aL Customs,”’ Erc. 


S we stand upon the threshold of a 
A new century, citizens of a country 
growing in wealth and power with 
almost magical rapidity, we are conscious 
that out of this very prosperity spring 
certain dangers to our republican ideals. 
Will the fabulous accumulation of wealth 
in the hands of a small! class lead to the 
formation of a moneyed aristocracy? 
Will the democratic simplicity of man- 
ners hitherto characteristic of our repub- 
lic be swamped by the incoming tide of 
luxury? It should indeed seem as if 
high thinking and plain living were to 
suffer a transposition of terms. High 
living must, one would think, lead to 
small thinking, while “ the unconscious 
insolence of conscious wealth,” as it has 
been aptly termed, shows a tendency on 
the part of the nouveau-riche to over- 
value himself and his wealth, to grade 
people by their material possessions 
rather than by their manners, behavior 
and character. 

A lady of this description was receiv- 
ing a call from a friend when a gentle- 
man entered who was building a house 
for her. Her friend arose, in order to 
greet the newcomer, but she said: “ Pray 
don’t rise, it’s only my architect,” in the 
tone she would have used in saying “ it’s 
only my lackey.” The architect, himself 
a person of better birth and breeding than 
his client, was amused at her assumption 
of superiority and ownership, but there 
is a sad side to such behavior. This is 
seen in a strong light when the poor gen- 


tleman, or worse still, the poor gentle- 
woman, fails to receive from Croesus the 
consideration which success should show 
to misfortune. 

Croesus may defend himself against 
these accusations of arrogance by saying 
to the man of old family and lofty pre- 
tensions: “ It is from you I have learned 
my pride, and I have only bettered your 
instructions. Great wealth must give 
social position sooner or later. I am 
only trying to take mine as soon as possi- 
ble. Why do you not recognize the inev- 
itable, and bow to present power? Your 
glory is in your ancestors. You belong 
to a worn-out race, the best part of which, 
like the potato plant, is underground, as 
Byron said.” 

While many of our very rich men and 
women show a high sense of duty and a 
noble public spirit in founding and en- 
dowing benevolent and educational insti- 
tutions, it is to be feared that the plu- 
tocracy as such is lacking in the tradi- 
tions of philanthropy without which a 
nobility has no right to exist. They have 
not yet learned the meaning of “ noblesse 
oblige.” In the pursuit of pleasure and 
amusement and in the love of display 
they too often forget the duties they owe 
to the State and its citizens, since with- 
out the protection of government they 
could neither make nor keep their money. 
Men in charge of benevolent institutions 
complain that the generation now coming 
upon the stage does not take the interest 
in these that they should. I heard of a 
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rich young man about town who boasted 
not long since that he never gave any- 
thing in charity. The great opportuni- 
ties for pleasure offered by boundless 
wealth tend to make the rich man of 
the twentieth century selfish, as they have 
always tended to make kings and other 
rulers selfish, if not corrupt. 

It is not Croesus alone who is attempt- 
ing in these days to create and enforce 
class distinctions. Did not an Admiral 
in our navy recently make objections to 
the promotion of a sailor who had fairly 
earned this reward, because he thought it 
would be unpleasant for the officers to 
associate with a man who had not had 
early advantages? 

These attempts to found an aristocracy 
in our beloved republic, the corner stone 
of which is the equality of opportunity 
and equality before the law of all men, 
is something to make the thoughtful 
grieve. Yet those who have faith in the 
strength of our institutions believe that 
democracy in its best sense will not be 
overwhelmed by the influence of a rich 
and powerful class, nor of people who, 
like our Admiral, believe in exclusive- 
ness. 

We must remember that all our tradi- 
tions, all our ideals as a people, are demo- 
cratic, and they have become hallowed 
to us “because great things have been 
done in their name.” A nation which 
has fought two great wars, one to estab- 
lish the rights of the white man and the 
other those of the black man, will not 
easily surrender itself to the idea of aris- 
tocracy and class domination. We may 
play and coquet with it; it may please 
our imagination just as stories of the 
pomp and royalty in other lands interest 
us. But the great body of our people 
look upon such things with a good-na- 
tured and rather contemptuous tolerance. 
A few may renounce their allegiance to 
the high and simple traditions of the re- 
public in order to become a part of the 
court circle of European countries. But 
most of us feel the theatrical nature of 
these foreign puppet shows and are not 
likely to confuse their tinsel with true 
gold, especially when we see the snubs 
bestowed on certain ex-Americans and 
the unhappiness which so frequently ac- 
companies international alliances with 
persons whose title is better than their 
character. 


Aristocracies cannot in the nature of 
things be agreeable to the great body of 
the people, and in a democracy they will 
lack the protection of laws necessary for 
their preservation and support. The plu- 


_tocrat, too, is a very human person, and 


he desires the approbation and sympathy 
of his fellow men. In a word, he has 
the tendency to human brotherhood— 
fraternité, as the French have named it— 
in addition to the selfish and exclusive 
tendency, the desire to rise, to be superior 
to those around him, characteristic of an 
aristocracy. 

Perhaps we are all both democrats and 
aristocrats, if we take the words in their 
broad sense. Most men desire to be dis- 
tinguished for something ; the very saints 
wish to excel others in goodness, and the 
martyr sometimes thinks of his crown. 
But it is lonely upon the mountain tops, 
even if our fellows are gazing admiring- 
ly up at us. Most people like to descend, 
at least occasionally, to the broad plains 
of human sympathy, where we are one 
with our brother man. The believer in 
Christianity must be something of a 
democrat, if he is a logical thinker, and 
one of the most hopeful signs of the 
times is the development of the spirit of 
Christian democracy, as shown in the 
new thought about charity. Advanced 
thinkers like the late Dr. Samuel Gridley 
Howe, of Boston (the centennial of 
whose birth will be celebrated this 
month), preachedand practiced morethan 
sixty years ago the doctrine that the giv- 
ing of alms enfeebled and degraded the 
recipient. But the motto “ not alms, but 
a friend ” has only of late found general, 
it has not yet found universal, accept- 
ance. Its most beautiful development is 
seen in the Social Settlements, where we 
have a noble attempt to return to the 
spirit and practice of the Founder of our 
religion, to recognize the brotherhood of 
mankind, not in the abstract only, but in 
practical daily living. The settlement 
worker lays aside all the advantages of 
education, of social position and prestige, 
even of refinement and gentle breeding. 
Or rather, he subordinates all these to the 
work he has in hand, and takes them all 
with him, these gifts and graces, to beau- 
tify the squalid homes of the poor, hold- 
ing them cheap compared with the soul 
of his brother, whose moral and spiritual 
elevation is the supreme end he desires to 
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compass. He is content to let his own 
greater energy and culture lie hid, like a 
little leaven, till they leaven the whole 
dull mass of his surroundings. Indeed, 
the apostles of the new doctrine go fur- 
ther than I have said and the most zeal- 
ous would hardly agree with the defini- 
tions just given. They lay aside all 
thought of superiority on the one side 
and inferiority on the other, recognizing 
no aristocracy but the ideal one of char- 
acter. They claim to receive as much 
good from their neighbors as they give. 

If it be true that it is more blessed to 
give than to receive, our neighborhood 
workers are doubtless right—and what 
a splendid tribute to the essential nobility 
of our common human nature is implied 
in their declaration! Even in the igno- 
rant, the poor, the neglected of our great 
cities, there is so much of the dignity and 
beauty of our humanity that the college 
bred man learns from them lessons not 
. taught in the schools and universities! 

Undoubtedly he receives his reward, 
while the association with educated and 
cultivated people at the settlement can 
hardly fail to redound to the improve- 
ment of the man who has hitherto en- 
joyed few advantages, especially where 
the former use their best efforts to edu- 
cate and train their less fortunate friends. 
The practical recognition of equality, the 
meeting of one’s fellows strictly on a 
level, is a most important feature of this 
work. Our neophyte, seeing that he is 
considered capable of acquiring more 
knowledge, and of improving in mind 
and manners, will put forth his powers to 
compass this end. Whereas, were he 
“frozen with the noble blood” of per- 
sons considering themselves his supe- 
riors, were he even gently patronized, he 
would feel at once and painfully the dif- 
ference between himself and the college- 
bred man. 

On the side of the settlement worker, 
also, the new attitude must greatly affect 
his power to influence the thought and 
behavior of others. The aristocratic idea 
strongly emphasizes the fact that a lady or 
gentleman is essentially different from a 
person who has not been carefully bred. 
The aristocrat has little hope or belief in 
the possibility of imparting culture to the 
masses, indeed he sometimes prefers very 
decidedly not to do so, desiring to keep 
the graces and refinement that have so 
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much charm as a hallmark for what he 
calls “ the classes.”” He is doubtless sin- 
cere in his belief that it is best to let the 
cream rise to the top and stay there, a 
delicious but impassable barrier which 
effectually keeps the skim milk on a 
lower level. To produce a créme de la 
créme may be desirable in some countries, 
but in our United States of America, 
pledged by the Fathers to the opposite 
theory, we can hardly lend it serious 
countenance, especially when we remem- 
ber the immense change for the better in 
the condition, manners and behavior of 
foreigners of the poorer classes, after 
they have lived for some time in our Re- 
public. ‘ 

Our settlement worker keeps all these 
things in his heart, and in endeavoring to 
elevate the condition of his neighbors he 
seeks to teach the latter the laws of polite 
behavior, as well as to impart to them 
thrift and book learning. 

It used to be said that it took three 
generations to make a gentleman. Now 
that everything is done so much more 
rapidly we begin to wonder whether 
modern science, aided by a spirit of thor- 
ough good will and Christian fellowship, 
cannot hasten the process. The experi- 
ment is worth trying at all events, and 
the social settlements should surely work 
great improvement in the manners as 
weil as in the morals of their neighbor- 
hood. 

Together with the University Exten- 
sion movement, they form an admirable 
adjunct to our system of public educa- 
tion, and show that the leaven of Chris- 
tian democracy is still working in our 
midst. The danger that our great Re- 
public will crystallize into castes and 
classes seems much less when we look at 
the matter from this point of view than 
when we consider the standards and 
tendencies of the very wealthy class in 
our large cities, or of certain unwise 
countrymen’ and countrywomen of ours 
who have become so denationalized by 
foreign residence as to lose the Ameri- 
can spirit. To hear such persons speak 
in a supercilious tone of the “ middle 
clawsses,” as if they themselves dwelt on 
some unapproachable heap of glory, is 
both irritating and amusing. Yet after 
all this is no new spirit among us, and 
George William Curtis caricatured it 
fifty years ago, when he made Mrs. Poti- 
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phar say “In a country where there’s no 
aristocracy we can’t be too exclusive.” 
Those of us who believe firmly in our 
country, its institutions and traditions, 
do not take too seriously the present man- 
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ifestations of Potipharism, trusting to the 

good sense of our people at large to pre- 

vent its development to undue propor- 

tions, and to nullify all attempts to form 

a permanent aristocracy. 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


Darwin's Americanisms 
By Prof. Charles Forster Smith, Ph.D. 


Or THE University or Wisconsin 


NE is often puzzled to conjecture 
on what theory or plan Bartlett 
worked in making his “ Dictionary 

of Americanisms.” Sometimes it would 
almost seem that he had laboriously con- 
sulted the pages of Webster and Worces- 
ter, recording as Americanisms whatever 
words he did not find in the dictionaries, 
but knew to be current in America. How 
else can we account for the fact that the 
fourth edition of Bartlett still contains 
among its Americanisms so many words 
like certain (certainly), like (as), lots, 
poorly, quite (very), chockfull, which 
are neither obsolete nor rare in England, 
but which are mentioned in our authority 
on Americanisms as a rule without hint 
of their English origin or usage. Mr. 
Bartlett must have read very few English 
books during the long years that he was 
preparing and revising his dictionary. 
I found once in “ Tom Brown at Rugby ” 
twenty-four of Mr. Bartlett’s American- 
isms; and in letters and other writings of 
Thomas Carlyle and his wife seventeen. 
In view of such facts it is quite clear that 
the next editor of Barlett’s Dictionary 
ought to act in conformity with the last 
clause of the following sentence from the 
preface to Bartlett’s second edition: 

“A good many such words have, neverthe- 
less, been retained on the principle that a word 
now used only in some out-of-the-way locality 
in England, but quite general here, may be re- 
garded as a peculiarity of the English lan- 
guage as spoken in America, i. e., as an Ameri- 
canism; but as it is often impossible to know 
with exactness to what extent a word is used 


in England, it is likely that many of these 
should probably have been omitted.” 


This is very apparent to one who reads 
the familiar letters of a man like Darwin, 
who, simple and unaffected in all that he 
did, seems to have written to many of his 
correspondents just as he talked. The 
fullowing, then, are Darwin’s “Ameri- 


canisms,” as found in his Life (Apple- 
ton’s edition). 

Of as, for that, Bartlett says, “ This 
vulgarism is confined to the illiterate.” 
The statement is unfortunately not true, 
as any one may prove in an hour in New 
York or London. It is noticed in the 
Craven and Herefordshire glossaries, and 
it was doubtless from the vulgar dialect 
that Darwin used to quote, in making his 
experiments, the proverb, “It’s dogged as 
does it” (Life, 1, 125). But was Thack- 
eray consciously using a people’s idiom, 
or did he unconsciously drop into undress 
style of speech, when he wrote in one of 
his Letters, “ There was a vacant place 
yesterday as you might have had?” Cf. 
Tennyson, Northern Farmer, “Tis’n 
them as ’as munny as breaks into ’ouses 
an’ steals.” It may be stated, by the 
way, that this use of as, so common in the 
North, is very unusual in the South. 

Ways, for way, Bartlett says, is a very 
common vulgarism, but he gives no hint 
that it is English as much as American. 
It is, tho, for Darwin (I, 306) writes to 
Sir Charles Lyell: “ Pray do not think 
that I am so silly as to suppose that my 
dedication can anyways gratify you.” 

“ At once,’ says Professor Schele De 
Vere, “is used in the United States, 
North and South, instead of the English 
immediately.” The example he quotes 
is “I will send it back at once.” I wish 
I had marked every time that Darwin 
uses the expression; I am sure there are 
a dozen examples. Still, I have two clear 
instances, e> g. (Life II, 144): “I have 
just heard from Murray; he says he sold 
700 copies at his sale, and that I must be- 
gin at once.” 

Bad, for sick or ill, which still survives 
in the Tennessee mountains, as well as in 
New England, is provincial English (see 
Halliwell sub voce), and is used by Dar- 
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win at least twice in his Letters, e. g., “I 
have been bad enough for these few 
days” (I, 329), and (1, 340), “ Indeed 
all this winter I have been bad enough.” 
Beat, for excel or surpass, seems to be 
as common in England as in America, if 
we can judge by Darwin and Carlyle. 
Darwin writes (Life, II, 52), “ This 
beats all,” while Carlyle says, “ This 
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fairly beats .me.” Altogether, I have 


- marked five examples in Darwin and two 


in Carlyle. Max O’Rell learned his Eng- 
lish in England, and his use of the word 
in this sense, “ This beats Swift’s etymol- 
ogy of ‘ cucumber,’” shows if possible, 
more clearly than Darwin’s and Carlyle’s 
how common the usage is in the mother 
country. It may be mentioned here, by 
the way, that Bartlett seems to have no 
idea where the American phrase to 
beat all hollow comes from. It is Eng- 
lish, as Schele De Vere says, except, pos- 
sibly the all. Darwin writes (I, 286), 
“The more civilized so-called Caucasian 
races have beaten the Turkish hollow in 
the struggle for existence.” 

“ Certain,” says Professor Schele De 
Vere, “belongs to a class of adjectives 
which Americans constantly use as ad- 
verbs.” True, but he might have re- 
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ferred to Chaucer as showing that they 
came by the misuse in a legitimate way. 
(“ Glosing is a full glorious thing, cer- 
tain”). “It is frequently strength- 
ened,” he adds, “ by the addition of for, 
‘We shall be burnt out for certain’ (Har- 
pers Weekly).” . That is genuine Amer- 
ican, we must all admit. But unless the 
Mrs. Boole, whose letter is quoted in 
Varwin’s Life (II, 245), be an American, 
it is also English, for Mrs. Boole writes, 
“ T cannot know for certain.” 

Funny, in the sense of queer or 
strange, used to be laughed at as a South- 
ernism, and perhaps the Southern girl 
who, when a Northern lady was describ- 
ing the manner of her mother’s death, ex- 
claimed, “ How funny!” did go further 
than most Northern people would. But 
the dictionaries define funny as “ comical, 
droll,” and this is evidently not what is 
meant in Barnes’s First Reader: “ What 
a funny cap one of them has,” or in Ginn 
& Co.’s First Reader, “Is this my new 
copy? It is avery funny one;” or in the 
New England Sunday School book, 
where a box lid is called “funny,” un- 
less, indeed, comical—Webster’s defini- 
tion of funny—means queer, strange, as 
it does in Virginia. Indeed, funny, mean- 
ing strange, queer, is as common in the 
Central West as in the South. Darwin 
uses funny in our American sense when, 
in a letter to Sir J. D. Hooker about some 
nuts found in the crop of petrels at St. 
Kilda, he says, “ Forgive me asking you 
to take this much trouble, for it is a funny 
little fact after my own heart.” 

Another of our Southern (old Eng- 
lish) uses Darwin comes very close to 
when he writes to Hooker, “ How busy 
you must be! with such a heap of bota- 
nists at Kew.” 

Of immediately, for as soon as, Bart- 
lett says, ‘““ This wretched word is creep- 
ing into use from England, where direct- 
ly is used in the same way.” True, for 
Darwin has “immediately that” twice 
(I, 319; II, 485). But why, then, is the 
misuse classed as an Americanism? 

Our Southern and Western use of like 
for as is duly noted in Bartlett, tho the 
first example he quotes of. it is from Dar- 
win’s “ Journal of a Naturalist.” It is 
evident that Darwin never broke himself 
of this usage, as I find that I have marked 
five examples in the Life. No doubt he 
would have felt quite content in his error 
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if he had lived to see Mr. Furnivall’s for- 
midable array of authorities in its favor 
(Academy, No. 767); tho it is to be 
hoped that New England, where Mr. 
Bartlett says like for as is “ never heard,” 
may in spite of Mr. Furnivall’s authori- 
ties never follow the example of England 
and the South. 

Webster gives Jots, a large number, as 
“colloquial, U. S.,” on the authority of 
Bartlett. But it is high time that “ U. S.” 
were omitted therefrom. Thomas 
Hughes uses Jots in “Tom Brown; ” so 
Sir Francis Doyle in his ‘* Reminis- 
cences,”’ and Thackeray in his “ Let- 
ters;” and Darwin, writing to Herbert 
(Life I, 302), says: “ We will have lots 
of talk of old times, and lots of Beetho- 
ven.” I have, moreover, three other ex- 
amples marked in my Darwin. 

Under much, Mr. Bartlett states that 
in New England, “when a discarded 
suitor says of his former mistress, ‘ She 
is not much of a girl, after all,’ he means 
to imply that she is ‘no great shakes.’ ” 
That would be good American anywhere 
in the United States, and I doubt not 
equally intelligible in old England, since 
Darwin writes to his wife (I, 471), “ The 
author is ignorant about many matters, 
and not much of a lady—for she makes 
her men say ‘ my lady.’” And it may be 
mentioned in passing that Darwin is 
given to the use of “ this much,” of which 
I have marked five examples in his letters 
and one in an extract quoted from Hux- 
ley. 

If ever any expression bore on its face 
the genuine American stamp, pitch into 
would seem to be that one. Schele De 
Vere quotes an example from Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine from the year 1869, but 
ten years before that Darwin had written 
to Lyell, “ Never mind, and pitch into me 
it you find it requisite” (I, 525). An- 
other time he writes: “I do not know in 
the least what made the Times glorify 
me, for it has sometimes pitched into me 
ferociously ” (II, 508). And there are 
two examples still. These instances do 
not, it is true, prove the English origin of 
the phrase, but they do show how com- 
monly it is used there. 

If I remember aright Richard Grant 
White long ago showed that poorly (ill) 
is used in England now, as well as for- 
merly. I find that Darwin used the word 
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in this sense, e¢. g. (II, 224), “I miss 
my climbing plants very much, as I could 
observe them when very poorly” (cf. I, 
504). And in the single letter quoted in 
Darwin’s Life from Charles Kingsley 
(II, 81), we find the latter saying, “ I am 
so poorly.” Bartlett gives no hint that 
tne usage is of English origin, tho one 
glance at Halliwell would have shown 
that. 

Proud, in the sense of glad, Mr. Bart- 
lett evidently thinks peculiarly American, 
and he quotes from Parson Brownlow: 
“ His friends, if he have any left behind, 
can be of no service to him; his enemies, 
he is proud to know, can’t reach him.” 
But Darwin, writing to an Italian botanist, 
says (II, 234) : “ Should you like to pos- 
sess a copy of either the German or Eng- 
lish new edition, I should be proud to 
send one.” (Cf. II, 414.) 

We should all agree, doubtless, with 
Mr. Bartlett in criticising such expres- 
sions as quite a while, but it is only fair 
that English writers should come in for 
their share of the blame, and that quite, in 
this’ sense, should be taken out of the list 
of Americanisms. Darwin says “ quite a 
party ” (I, 264), and “ quite a charming 
place” (II, 168); Thackeray: “ It was 
quite a sight to see the poor old mother 
with her children ” (Letters) ; and Black- 
more uses it just so in “ Springhaven.” 

In the nature of the case, “ real glad,” 
instead of really or very glad, is just as 
apt to be an English as an American mis- 
use, tho Bartlett makes no mention that 
it ever occurs in England. But Darwin 
has real good (I, 319, 343; II, 211, 438) 
and real odd (II, 476; cf. extraordinary 
able, II, 197). Bartlett, quoting from 
Worcester, admits that rile is used in 
England as well as in the United States, 
and I should not mention it here but for 
the capital example in one of Darwin’s 
letters to Asa Gray (I, 447): “I should 
extremely like to see your reasons pub- 
lished in detail, for it riles me (this is a 
proper expression, is it not?) dread- 
fully.” 

Finally, it has been shown several times 
by several people that such expressions 
as “right good” are good old English 


and good new English (cf. Ps. 46:5), 


Darwin’s Life furnishes an example 0 

this, too. Capt. Fitz Roy says (I, 174): 

* T have a right good set of officers.” 
Mapison, Wis. 
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Freedmen 


and Their Sons 


By Prof. W. E. Burghardt [Du Bois 


HE State School Commissioner of 
Georgia in a lecture in Philadel- 
phia last year stated that most of 

the negro property of that State was 
“owned by older people, ex-slaves,” and 
that “‘ the most of this property was ac- 
cumulated during the first twenty years 
after the war, and very little added to it 
in the last ten years.” The same state- 
ment has been repeated elsewhere until 
many believe it substantially true. 

The figures that gave semblance of 
truth to this view were those relating to 
the accumulations of property during the 
pericd of financial depression following 
the year 1892. The negroes of Georgia 
owned $14,960,675 worth of property in 
1893, but the value of this property rap- 
idly fell to less than thirteen millions in 
1895, rising afterward to fourteen mil- 
lions in 1900. Those who saw in this a 
proof of increasing shiftlessness among 
the younger negroes overlooked the fact 
that white property values fell off $50,- 
000,000 in nearly the same period. While 
then we who watched with sympathetic 
anxiety the struggles of these black folks 
to save something out of their meager 
mcomes were convinced that it was the 
financial depression and not the laziness 
of the young which had reduced negro 
property, still the fact remained that the 
negroes owned a little less in 1900 than 
in 1895. 

The report of the State Comptroller 
for 1901, however, puts all doubt aside. 
He reports: 


Assessed value of total negro property, 1900, $14,118,720 
~ ae ” is = 1901, 15,629,811 


In a single year the black people of 
Georgia have saved $1,500,000 worth of 
taxable property. This total is nearly 
$700,000 more than the negroes ever 
owned during the hight of their prosper- 
ity early in the nineties. Further, the 
report says: 


Acres of land owned by negroes, 1900 . .1,675,07% acres, 
a = “ + - 1901... .1,141,135 
1900.......0. $4,274,549 


Value of i ad “ id 
as . 1901... .. .-. 4,656,042 


“ 


Since last year 66,000 acres have been 
purchased and $380,000 added to the 
value of farm lands. Moreover, this in- 
crease of property shows that the young 
men are at work. The freedmen of 1864 
who had been trained to manhood under 
the slave régime are to-day old men past 
the working period. The workers of to- 
day are either those emancipated in their 
youth and trained in freedom, or the sons 
of freedmen. Theirs then is the credit 
of this remarkable showing. 

Moreover, such figures tell but part of 
the whole story. As a Chattanooga pa- 
per suggests, this $15,629,811 under the 
Georgia system of assessment may easily 
represent $30,000,000 of real value. To 
this also may be added ten millions of ex- 
emptions, so that it is not mere guess- 
work when it is asserted that the tax re- 
turns of 1901 indicate that the Black 
Georgian controls perhaps forty millions 
of property dug out of red clay in a single 
generation. 
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White Maiden Dead 


By Alfred Ollivant 


AP her in the tender snow, 
Lay her low 
Where the lady birches bow, 

Wringing widowed hands in wo, 
For her sake who loved them so 

Long ago; 
Where the gray-eyed waters flow, 
Where the white wind still shall blow 

On her brow, 


Lap her fondly; lay her low 
In her fair and frosty bed, 
While the tresses of the snow 
Blow about her golden head ; 
She shall sleep; and, bedded so, 
When she wakes she shall not know, 
Dear dead maid, that she is dead. 
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Admirable Criticism * 


To the solitary lover of books, who 
longs now and then for a discriminating 
voice to speak to him out of the silence 
and tell him that another reads as he 
reads and judges as he judges, this vol- 
ume on the Victorian Prose Masters 
comes with refreshing encouragement. 
In a series of six papers—on Thackeray, 
Carlisle, George Eliot, Matthew Arnold, 
Ruskin and George Meredith—Mr. 
3rownell displays more critical acumen, 
more sanity of judgment, more cunning 
fence of the intellect than we have seen 
for years in any book of criticism, Eng- 
lish or American, with a single possible 
exception. The impressionists in liter- 
ature, the men who decry the sturdy use 
of the judicial faculties and would sub- 
stitute for it their incalculable personal 
preferences, have kept the field so long 
and so exclusively that any champion of 
the austerer methods of criticism almost 
startles us in the midst of our inveterate 
acqtiescences or resignation. 

The appeal which Mr. Brownell makes 
is universally, it need not be said, to the 
discriminating intellect. With admi- 
rable dexterity he cuts away the accessory 
and contingent qualities of the writer 
under consideration, and then, having 
laid bare the author’s most distinctive 
characteristic, builds up from this an 
appreciation of his works. The method 
is thus at once intellectual and psycholog- 
ical. It is Thackeray’s temperament or 
personality which furnishes the key to 
unlock the mysteries of his art; George 
Eliot’s intellectual preoccupation ; Mere- 
dith’s lack of temperament, perverse- 
ness, dilettanteism—to go not further. 
To most readers we think the essays on 
the three novelists will be more satisfac- 
tory than the others for the reason that 
Mr. Brownell’s psychological method is 
peculiarly adequate to trace the subtle 
bonds that link together the novelist’s 
personality and his art. The study of 
Thackeray, for example, is almost 
“ final ’—if the hackneyed term may be 


*VicrorIAN Prose Masters. By W. C. Brownell. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 
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pardoned—in its perfect discrimination 
and justness. It is particularly pleasant 
to read so able an apology—apologia, 
rather, in the old sense—for Thackeray’s 
discursiveness and inveterate reflective- 
ness. We had been told a thousand 
times that this digressive habit was a 
fault in art, and that later novelists had 
laid it aside from better understanding 
of their craft,—we had heard this easy 
condemnation reiterated so persistently 
that at last we had come to be a little 
ashamed of our fondness for this appar- 
ent blemish, a little ashamed to admit 
that this discursiveness in Thackeray was 
to us a perpetual delight. And now, 
with what feelings of triumph do we read 
a critic who shows that this very dis- 
cursiveness forms the true distinction of 
Thackeray’s inimitable art; that the 
greatness of his tales flows from his own 
great personality, and that the intrusion 
of this personality into the narration only 
lends to the characters stronger and more 
unique reality. And then with what 
keenness Mr. Brownell makes clear the 
value of Thackeray’s satiric theme: 


“It need hardly be pointed out that hypoc- 

risy constitutes one of the most effective ele- 
ments which the novelist can use in portraying 
human life on a large scale and under civilized 
conditions. Imposture of one kind or another 
almost monopolizes the seamy side of society's 
existence. In the material of the novelist of 
manners it has the same place as crime in that 
of the romance of adventure.” 
And these are only isolated instances of 
the manner in which Mr. Brownell’s 
acumen is employed to increase our 
homage for the master writer and to jus- 
tify our submission to his peculiar art. 
The critic’s intellectual enthusiasm in this 
case almost supplies the warmer hues of 
unreasoning and spontaneous apprecia- 
tion, whose absence we sometimes depre- 
cate in works of psychological analysis, 
and which form the stock in trade of the 
so-called impressionist. 

When, however, we turn from Mr. 
Brownell’s criticism of the novelist to the 
other essays we see immediately the real 
limitations of the psychological method. 
To deal with Carlisle or Ruskin or Mat- 
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thew Arnold something more is necessary 
than an acute appreciation of the writer’s 
character. We miss the large philo- 
sophical insight which looks before and 
after. Mr. Brownell is wrapped up in 
the present. To criticise a philosophical 
writer adequately we need to go far back 
into antiquity and examine the sources of 
his inspiration ; we need to see how Rus- 
kin, for example, is not purely reaction- 
ary, but, apart from his whims and 
ephemeral lamentations, does truly repre- 
sent a permanent trait of human nature 
that has endured from the beginning, and 
will endure through all the coming 
changes of evolution. To complement 
Mr. Brownell’s work one should turn to 
that other volume of essays which we 
have set apart as alone equal to it in criti- 
cal ability. We mean Professor San- 
tayana’s “ Poetry and Religion,” which 
neglects psychological analysis almost 
entirely in favor of the large philosoph- 
ical and historical method. 


re 
The Beleaguercd Vorest* 


Tur sanity of a woman is a very deli- 


cate thing, easily disturbed and easily 
restored, so that the details of her life 
are likely to be more or less irrational, 
humble or defiant, according to the way 
the sun shines or the wind blows. In 
The Beleaguered Forest we have a sin- 
gularly accurate interpretation of the 
manner in which she varies her moods 
according to the comedy or tragedy of 
circumstances about her. But the book is 
‘remarkable chiefly on account of the 
study in it of forest psychology, and its 
effect on the human spirit. The trees live 
and die there like sentient beings, and the 
woman presses her warm cheek against 
their mighty hearts like some little sister 
of the woods. The story is told by the 
heroine, and, in the telling of it, she 
makes plain the difference between fem- 
Inine conceit and masculine egotism. All 
women are humble within—their bra- 
vado, as in “ Regina’s” case, is only a 
matter of drapery and cosmetics. Thus, 
while she tilts her pretty head in the sun 
and confides her triumphs and woes to 
the reader, we have the impression that 
she is simply making flowery feminine 
apologies for secret cowardice. She lifts 


J THE BeELeaGuERED Forest. By Elia Ww. Peattie. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
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herself above the ordinary standards of 
right and wrong by an incantation of the 
spirit which no moralist would approve, 
and becomes, before the end of the third 
chapter, the irresistible creature of her 
own imagination. She makes droll faces 
at the approach of the inevitable and in- 
sists upon a sort of levity, as if she 
would thus lighten her weight for the 
fall and tragedy of life. She shows a 
disposition to coach herself in a kind of 
sublimated wickedness, which would be 
scandalous if it were not so evidently 
affected. 

But, while in the midst of a rather in- 
timate flirtation with her primary lover, 
and while she is twisting and flying 
through barbaric dances for the amuse- 
ment of her frivolous companions in a 
summer camping party, a mysterious 
stranger appears upon the scene. The 
fact that he proves to be a rich lumber- 
man living in the heart of a great north- 
ern pine forest (and because he woos her 
like a thirteenth century brigand) ap- 
peals to her adventurous spirit, and she 
marries him against her own better judg- 
ment and the advice of her friends. 

Loneliness and silence are the supreme 
tests of a man’s spirit. In the world at 
large, aided by outside influences, there 
is a chance of becoming something bet- 
ter or even worse than nature provides in 
us. But when circumstances thrust a 
human being back into the silences of 
primitive life he stands face to face with 
what he is and not what he might have 
been. His own particular destiny lays 
a mighty hand upon him and escape is 
impossible. He rises or falls according 
to the dynamic power that is in him. 
Meanwhile he is so made for comrade- 
ship that in the very desert he discovers 
a companion in the lonely palm tree; and, 
in the sibilant forests, his soul, unable to 
endure banishment, attaches itself to the 
spirits of the place, evident tho invisible. 

So Regina, settled in her brown nest 
in the midst of the woods, was about to 
be tried by the ancient tests of sorrow 
and silence. At first, unaware of her 
husband’s terrible malady, she thought 
of the little brown forest folk—true to 
her pagan nature she pictured to herself 
a dryad’s life in the dim, twilight wood. 
There are roses in her hair, a summer 
greenness in all her moods, while she ex- 
changes naive confidences with the state- 
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ly, long-stemmed pines. But later the 
inevitable revulsion comes. She discov- 
ers that her husband is not only morose 
but insane. She is alone with him, ex- 
cept for a crew of woodchoppers, and 
winter drops like a white shroud upon 
the ground. The red lights from the 
lumber camps shine out through the 
black nights like “ witch scarfs.” Ter- 
ror, indefinable, like that of a child in 
the unknown dark, seizes upon her. She 
is involved, swallowed up in the sinister, 
silent life of the woods. All the gay 
sprites of her summertime mood have 
fled; and she is no longer a dryad, chas- 
ing the shadow of her own spirit, but 
only a little gray-hooded woman gazing 
with stricken eyes at the green helmets 
of the soldier pines, resolving instinctive- 
ly upon a rescuer. For in unbroken si- 
& lencethere is towoman something menac- 
ing—they cannot endure it as men do. 
It thrusts them back upon the mysteries 
of life and forces them into revelations 
which none of them dare to contemplate. 
But they all have a courage, quite differ- 
ent from that so easily recognized by its 
keen battle edge in men—a sort of Ja- 


cob’s ladder, reaching up through the 
primrose light of their evening into the 


very heaven of heavens. They seek a 
refuge, and they see God—the most friv- 
olous woman can do it in her extremity 
—God keeping watch over them and over 
the trees and mountains of this world. 
So_it is With this brave little saint stand- 
itg@in the deep crypt of the witch wood. 
“Affrighted by unimaginable terrors, and 
in real danger from the jealousy of a ma- 
niac husband, she takes a firm hold upon 
her own integrity, tricks herself out in 
little diadem virtues and spins herself 
up to God like a holy fairy. She sweeps 
up her “stardust” and sets a sacred 
world of her own to revolving above the 
“altar trees’ of her forest. 


& 
Gail Hamilton * 


The Frenchman who wrote that when 
nature adds to a woman already endowed 
with the best qualities of her own sex the 
intellect of a man we see the highest 
form of humanity, must have had in 
mind some being like Gail Hamilton. 
Her letters do, indeed, reveal a character 


*Gai_ Hamicton’s Lire in Letters. Fdited by H. - 
Augusta Dodge, Boston: Lee & Shepard. $5.00. 
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many sided in its strength and sweet. 
ness, and a remarkably wide and kee 
observation of almost every man o& 
woman of note belonging to the past and 
to the present generations. Moreover, she 
has so much “ wit and fun and fire ” tha 
the introductory note by Whittier, pre. 
scribing a course of her letters “as. 
tonic to one who is hypped or blue,” js 
amply justified. The earlier letters, sent 
home from Hartford, where she wa 
teaching, are not the best. They contain 
many personal allusions to people noy 
living, with whose early life the public 
has no business; they contain also con 
stant allusions to the compliments and 
recognition that were already beginning 
to come to her—such items as are proper 
in a home letter, and without conceit in 
a mother’s eyes. Here she began her av. 
thor’s career which resulted in the aban- 
doning of teaching, altho she was 
eminently successful as an instructor. 

The most impressive feature of the let- 
ters that succeed from Hamilton and 
Washington is their frequent mention of 
the distinguished men and women of the 
time, many of whom were her own fe 
miliar friends. There is hardly a single 
name of note that does not appear some: 
where upon her pages. Of Whittier she 
writes on first meeting him: 

“Ts not Whittier irresistible? Isn't their 
Charles and Mary Lamb-ness a_ perpetual 
poem? He complimented me and I him, and 
it was neck and neck to see which could lay tt 
on thickest.” 

Hawthorne she describes as “a glo- 
rious man with an infinite forehead, his 
gray, dry long hair thrown back in all ¢i- 
rections, deep lamps of eyes glowing ott 
from under their heavy arches—a pure. 
sensitive, reticent, individual man,” ané 
she describes Holmes as being no les 
“crisp, clear and incisive in conversation 
than in his books.” Of the younger get 
eration she has also a word about Gilder 
and Aldrich, and Miss Jewett, who is “a 
very amiable appearing young woman. 
Nor does she hesitate in Washington to 
characterize men of high or low degree. 
She says in one letter: “ We talked oi 
theology, and I find that I have got t 
keep the President conservative.” Cha- 
teaubriandand Madame Récamier passed 
before her eyes at the Blaine mansion. 
The retiring Turkish Minister is “a 
hard looking a scamp as I have set 
since Brigham Young and his elders. 
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At her country home and the capital 
alike her wit flashes forth. From Ham- 
ilton she writes to a friend: 

“Samp is not cracked corn. Have I been 
living on it all my life to be told by a little 
New Hampshire judge that I don’t know what 
itis? It is as whole as my heart.” 

And again: 

“One of our chickens has broken its leg, 
which I have mended by having its head cut 
off—that is homeopathy.” 

The “ anserninity and asininity of the 
leaders” is a phrase she uses in a letter 
from Washington; and one is amused to 
read that when the Governor’s staff from 
Hartford—several of the number being 
her former pupils—appeared in stiff and 
formal array to congratulate her on her 
fame, she cut short the elaborate speech 
with a “ Never mind about that, but I 
have just come in and haven’t had a 
chance to look in the glass. Is my bon- 
net on straight? ” 

Her almost pessimistic views of mar- 
riage jar upon the reader with a feeling 
that her observation here must have had 
very unfortunate limitations, tho the 
truth is doubtless that her sympathy for 
all the downtrodden led her to an uncon- 
scious exaggeration. She writes some- 
where in reply to a friend that she is ac- 
customed to think of unhappiness as be- 
ing caused by a husband and children 
rather than by the lack of them. In 
spite of her mirthful side she was most 
keenly conscious of the world’s sadness. 
“There is so much tragedy in real life, 
she says, “ that I like on the stage things 
that make fun. Sometimes I cannot en- 

‘dure the pang and heartache of the 
world.” Yet for the most part hers was 
aglad countenance. She writes: 


“T do not need happiness to make me happy, 


- only that one should stand out of my sun- 
shine.” 


It is not hard to understand why she 
has been called the most brilliant Ameri- 
can woman of her generation. By which 
of her books she will be remembered, if 
by any, it is too early to state, but we 
are inclined to feel that she may have 
been right in saying that nothing she has 
Written is adequate when accomplished. 
She is so much greater than her books 
that of all her works this volume of let- 
ters will best serve to communicate the 
tenderness and audacity, the breadth and 
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simplicity of her spirit, and its constant 
flame of intellectual fire. ‘I think im- 
mortality is harder to grasp than annihil- 
ation,” she writes, but one cannot think 
of a life like hers as having ceased. 


s&s 
Conditional Sentences * 


Ir bulk made a book great, this would 
surely be one of the most important con- 
tributions of the nineteenth century to the 
study of conditional sentences in the 
classical languages. The book is nobly 
printed ; but fine paper, exquisite typog- 
raphy and broad margins are only part 
of a book’s clothing after all. In this 
case, to tell the honest truth, they are but 
the clothing of a huge scrap book. The 
scraps were gathered from a wide and 
somewhat curious range of reading by an 
English lawyer in the space of nearly 
fifty years and prepared by him for the- 
press when, as he tells us in the preface, 
he was thinking of the “loosing of the 
silver cord.” At the beginning of his 
career Mr. Horton-Smith was a college 
tutor, and in that capacity he published, 
in 1859 (see Preface, p. ix), “An Out- 
line of the Theory of Conditional Sen- 
tences in Greek and Latin,” a work that 
has long since passed into oblivion. 
There is something very touching in such 
devotion to classical studies as Mr. Hor- 
ton-Smith has shown. He has, indeed; 
obeyed the voice at eve obeyed at prime; 
but one may perhaps be pardoned for 
wishing that the voice had been like that 
which Socrates heard. If you compose, 
in isolation from the-~world of scholar- 
ship, a book on a difficult and important 
subject of Greek and Latin syntax, ig- 
noring the while the most noteworthy 
writings of professional scholars in the 
same field, the proceeding is surely a 
singular one and, it must be said, some- 
what Anglo-Saxon; if, moreover, you 
publish the book, the act savors of temer- 
ity. You can expect your temerity to be 
pardoned only if you have made a 
good book. If you ignore or treat 
but slightingly such questions as: 
What is the fundamental meaning of «i 
and of si? ,Are these words really the 
same or have they not rather different 
origins? May it not be true that the 





*THe THEORY OF CONDITIONAL SENTENCES IN GREEK 
AND Latin By Richard Horton-Smith. New York: 
The Macmillan Co, 8vo, pp. xxviii, 694. 
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Greek conditional is developed from a 
command or an exhortation that has be- 
come a postulate; the Latin conditional, 
irom—in part, at least—a mere state- 
ment? If you do not fairly face these 
questions, you are beginning your su- 
perstructure before you have fairly laid 
your foundation. If you have not learned 
from other students of conditional sen- 
tences that the future indicative so-called 
in Greek is primarily a mood rather than 
a tense and is not to be confounded with 
the subjunctive in future conditional pe- 
riods, you will make sad work with many 
a sentence. In fine, if you collect a host 
of examples of Greek and Latin condi- 
tional sentences and translate them into 
a queer variety of English manufactured 
for this purpose—a language that, as a 
clever American scholar has somewhere 
said, is “ spoken nowhere in this world 
and (he hopes) in no other,” and if, be- 
sides, you add a host of inappropriate 
quotations of conditional sentences from 
all sorts of modern European literature, 
you will certainly have a bulky enough 
book; but if you have never seen the 
wood for the trees, have had false no- 
tions about conditional sentences, from 
beginning to end, your book will not be 
a contribution to the literature of the 
subject. The preceding conditional sen- 
tences, which slipped from the writer’s 
‘pen before he realized that he was ex- 
emplifying abeunt studia in mores, give 
a partial notion of what Mr. Horton- 
Smith’s book is like. It must be frank- 
ly said that the book is in no proper 
sense of the term a contribution to the 
literature of the subject with which it 
deals. 
Mr. Richard Horton-Smith’s book is 
a labor of love, and the world is the bet- 
ter for men that show such devotion to 
classical studies; but to publish the book 
was a mistake. 


Imagination * 


WE have read this little volume with 
the growing conviction that it is one of 
the gifts which genius makes to the 
Church. It may have been suggested by 
Tyndall’s phrase: “ The scientific imagi- 
nation,” or still more directly by Dr. 
Bushnell’s sermon on “The Gospel a 


* Tue Revicious Use or Imacination. By E. H. Jonn- 
son, New York: Silver, Burdett Co, $1 50. 
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Gift to the Imagination.” But wherever 
£ 


or however suggested, Dr. Johnson js 
the author and elaborator of his own 
thought and develops it in the chapters 
of his brief book in a manner that throws 
light and life over what many of us have 
found a dead region of baffled specula- 
tion. He begins, as all good thinkers 
must, with some definitions and distinc. 
tions, the main point of which is to show 
that he understands himself and indulges 
in no illusions as to the office and func- 
tion of imagination. Almost at his first 
step he has a difference to settle with 
Dr. Bushnell, which enables him to show 
in a very potent way that “ good hope is 
left for theological science,” in spite of 
Bushnell’s brilliant and mischievous de- 
nial that there was any proper ground 
for such a science to stand on. These 
points settled as to the competence of 
imagination and its scope, Dr. Johnson 
narrows his lines and shows how imagi- 
nation lights the path for thought, leads 
to “high knowing” by the way of 
“deep feeling” and vivid conception. 
The power and value of the book lie in 
its splendid exposition of the service 
imagination renders in approaching the 
deep problems of religion, such as the 
being of God, the immortal life, the doc- 
trine of the incarnation, or the question 
of miracles. The last and strongest ap- 
peal in all these cases falls neither to rea- 
son nor to intellect acting alone, but to 
reason and intellect sitting in a court 
lighted up with imagination. Part sec- 
ond, or the “ Service of Imagination to 
Life,” is a real contribution to religious 
thought in its development of the rela- 
tion of ideals to life. It treats the imagi- 
native force as not only an inspiration, 
but a source of energy, especially in 
kindling within us the feeling that it is 
great to be morally triumphant in life, 
that it is beautiful to be good, or in pre- 
senting the ideal of honor, or, above all, 
in developing the conception of the gov- 
ernment of God as an idea of the uni- 
verse. These are noble conceptions 
which Dr. Johnson must be left to de- 
velop in his own brilliant fashion. 


& 


MANUAL OF THE FLORA OF THE 
NoRTHERN STATES AND Canapa. By 
Nathaniel Lord Britton, Ph.D. (New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $2.25.) At 
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last we have a rival to Gray’s Manual of 
Botany, which perhaps must take its 
place, as that took the place of Wood 
and Wood of Mrs. Lincoln. This new 
Manual was anticipated and foretold by 
Britton & Brown’s “ Illustrated Flora,” 
as was Gray’s by his larger volumes. 
The accepted nomenclature has been very 
much modified since Gray’s “ Manual ” 
appeared, and Britton’s adopts the new 
principles. The present volume has no 
introduction, no lessons, nothing but 
flora, with a general key to the orders, 
glossary and index. An appendix covers 
fourteen pages of species, largely of 
grasses which have been made known 
during the two years that the volume has 
been in press. Those familiar with old 
Manuals will be disturbed to see how 
things have been turned end for end; 
the ferns put first, followed by grasses 
and lilies and knot weeds and pig weeds, 
while the composites come at the end of 
the book. There is not an illustration 
in all the thousand pages. The conveni- 
ence of the student is consulted in pro- 
viding keys, not simply to the orders, but 
to the genera. The thin paper and the 


narrow margins make this indispensable 
Manual not really too bulky for use. 


a 


A Day witH A TRAMP AND OTHER 
Days. By Walter A. Wyckoff. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00, 
net.) An aftermath of “ The Workers,” 
published several years ago, in which 
some of the same material is used. The 
“tramp ” is not really a “ hobo,” but an 
‘unemployed worker, whom the author 
meets trudging along an Illinois railroad. 
Other experiences ‘related are those met 
with among the Iowa farmers, the Union 
Pacific section-hands, the ranchmen in 
the Southwest and the slum-dwellers of 
Chicago. Professor Wyckoff’s work has 
its value, no doubt, in helping to acquaint 
one-half of the world with the other half; 
and yet it leaves much to be desired. 
What matters it, asked Huxley, in one 
of his most striking passages, that the 
human Prometheus has won fire from 
heaven, if the vultures of poverty and 
distress are forever to gnaw at his vitals? 
Professor Wyckoff faithfully and vividly 
portrays something of this human dis- 
tress; but of tangible remedies he is 
thary. Education, technical, moral and 
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scholastic, would seem to be his cure, 
tho he fails to realize the stupendous 
difficulty in applying it. We believe that 
it is with an oppressive sense of the hope- 
lessness of relief that the average person 
dowered with the “consciousness of 
kind,” and with a real sympathy with his 
fellows, finishes his reading of Professor 
Wyckoff’s various experiences,—the dis- 
ease is so widespread, the medicine so 
remote and difficult of application. If 
political economy, of which the author is 
a recognized teacher, has nothing better 
to offer, it may well be rechristened, and 
instead of being known as the “ dismal 
science,” take its place as the “ barren 
science.” 
a 


Her WASHINGTON EXPERIENCE. By 
Anna Farquhar. (Boston: L. C. Page 
& Co. $1.25.) These clever letters on 
Washington life first appeared in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, and are now 
gathered into book form for the further ° 
entertainment of all and sundry. To 
those who have not the honor of living 
in the national capital it will be a pleas- 
ant treat to read these humorous quiz- 
zical portraits of typical Washingtonians 
from ‘‘ Old Lem,” who “ has a supreme 
contempt for ‘ de high-toned quality’ of 
his race,” to the President who goes on 
a progress through the South in the pri- 
vate car of Mr. Danvers, the railroad 
magnate. i 


THE STARS; A STUDY OF THE UNI- 
VERSE. By Simon Newcomb. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00). 
This is distinctly the most important 
contribution of the year to the literature 
of astronomy. While the form of the 
book is popular, in the sense that it con- 
tains no mathematics beyond the grasp 
of the average reader, it shows in every 
page the lucidity and directness of 
thought of the profound mathematician. 
The plan of the book is good, and it is 
admirably carried out. After a short 
review of recent astronomical progress, 
each branch of stellar astronomy is taken 
up in turn, at the point where the. most 
recent text-books leave the reader, and 
is carried down to the date of the publi- 
cation. In the accomplishment of this 
task Professor Newcomb has brought to 
bear upon each subject discussed that 
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rare power of marshaling and weighing 
evidence and that originality of thought 
which have distinguished his other work 
as Director of the Nautical Almanac, 
and have made his fundamental deter- 
minations the recognized authorities, not 
only here, but in England. The book 
proceeds with the directness of the dem- 
onstration of a problem in Euclid; and, 
in the final chapters, the preceding con- 
clusions of fact are made “to combine 
and converge upon the greatest problem 
which. the mind of man has ever at- 
tempted to grasp—that of the Structure 
of the Universe.” Many of the theories 
as to stellar evolution are, to us, new, 
and suggestive of fresh trains of 
thought, while the method of attacking 
the subject of stellar distribution in 
space seems to open a new line of attack, 
where all others have failed. The prob- 
lem is not solved—perhaps never will be 
—but it is here approached with a force 
and directness never before attempted, 
and we lay down the book, not without 
hope, but on the contrary with positive 
convictions as to the possibility of its 
future solution. 


NenE; A TALE OF THE TIMES OF ArR- 
TAXERXES. By Anna Pierpont Siviter. 
(Boston: The W. A. Wilde Company. 
$1.50.) A romance woven about the 
career of Nehemiah from the days when 
he carried the cup of the Persian king to 
the rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem. 
There is an interesting, tho hardly an 
adequate, attempt to show the daily life 
about the Persian court. The plot, or 
what passes for it, is obvious from the 
start, and the reader is rarely or never 
left in suspense; but a number of inci- 
dents of dash and danger are scattered 

‘along the pages, relieving the otherwise 
rather colorless narrative. On the whole, 
nothing is added to the simple and touch- 
ing autobiography of Nehemiah in the 


Bible. 
at 


Worp AND Purase. True and False 
Use in English. By Joseph Fitzgerald. 
(Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.25.) 
The author has elaborated his little book, 
“ Pitfalls of English,” published four or 
five years ago, into a volume of 420 
pages. It is an excellent work, and 
should be widely circulated. It is scho!- 
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arly, but not pedantic, and is written in 
a popular manner that frequently re. 
minds us of Archbishop Trench’s enter- 
taining essays “On the Study of 
Words.” Mr. Fitzgerald compares the 
conflicting claims of Liberty and Author. 
ity as the givers of sanction in the use 
of words, declaring for such authority 
only “as can show its warrant in natural 
law.” He discusses etymologies, traces 
the changing history of many of our 
familiar terms, and inveighs against our 
“ignorantisms ” in word and phrase. He 
is both a conservative and a liberal. He 
holds out stiffly against the degradation 


in meaning that has come to a number. 


of our best and most expressive words, 
and urges a return to their employment 
in the senses indicated by their etymdl- 
ogies and sanctioned by the classical 
English writers. On the other hand, he 
advocates the giving of English plurals 
to the better known Greek and Latin 
words that have been taken into the lan- 
gauge. He places himself squarely on 
the side of the spelling reformers, and he 
reiterates his rather novel dictum regard- 
ing the pronunciation of modern foreign 
names. Very few of us, he insists, could 
pronounce these as they are spoken in 
their native haunts, howsoever hard we 
tried, and the attempt usually savors of 
affectation. But arbitrarily to give them 
English phonetic values is equally ob- 
jectionable. The golden mean should be 
adopted: they should be pronounced 
“about half-right.” Whatever objec- 
tions may be made to particular views of 
the author, the book as a whole is stimu- 
lating and instructive and will prove of 
great value to the general reader. 


& 


Warwick OF THE Knoss. By John 
Uri Lloyd. (New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.50.) In his preface the author 
gives a description of Boone County, 
Kentucky—the section of country which 
has become familiar to many of ws 
through his “ Stringtown Novels ”—that 
will not only interest the average reader, 
but geologists in particular. The story 
which follows is admirably illustrated 
from photographs taken of “The 
Knobs ” and other notable features of the 
landscape. And while the scenes are laid 
during the Civil War, this is not a his- 
torical novel. “ Warwick,” the hero, 
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an Old School Predestinarian, or Primi- 
tive Baptist preacher. The story turns 
upon the narrow dignity of his faith, and 
works out the tragedy of it with a logic 
which is as convincing as the author’s 
style is vigorous and fascinating. Mr. 
Lloyd should turn his back upon the 
“Etidorpha” regions and stick to the 
top of his native sod hereafter, for if he 
is not equal to a great novel he certainly 
is capable of writing a charming story. 
& 


THE Grip OF THE BOOKMAKER. By 
Percy White. (New York: R. F. Fenno 
& Co. $1.50.) This is a book whose 
raison d’étre does not appear. It por- 
trays the London social life that centers 
about a certain square, and a fashionable 
club where the “ Sisters” dispense tea 
to their brothers. The coincidence of a 
marital rupture and the reappearance of 
an old admirer gives the key to a plot 
which is in no wise redeemed by the 
treatment. The chief skill of the author 
seems to lie in his power to spin out the 
distasteful incident interminably. The 
bookmaker is the hero’s father, who won 
his fortune on the turf, and the “ grip” 
of the title is discovered in the last chap- 
ter, where he makes a will cutting off 
his son without a farthing in case he 
marries a divorced woman—the very 
thing, of course, which is inevitable. 


& 


STEPHEN Catrnari. By Julian Stur- 
gis. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50.) A delightful story, in 
which the author begins with the con- 
ceits of a young undergraduate at Ox- 
ford and drills him over half a continent, 
through deserts, under the fire of con- 
tending armies, into the presence of 
shame and death, and finally home again 
into the round white arms of love, all by 
way of raising him up to the full stature 
ofa real man. Usually the hero of the 
tale struts upon the scene mentally and 


morally complete. After the first chap- 


ter we know all the cogs in his wheel; 
but “ Stephen Calinari” gathers force 
and dignity normally and logically as he 
moves through the story like a man so- 
bered by real experiences. And the au- 
thor’s style is something better than 
merely clever. His vocabulary is made 
up of so many pigments, his imagination 
lashes so readily from tent poles to ca- 
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thedral spires, that he is able to stretch a 
scene on either side of the world and 
never lack for local coloring. 


& 


THe Lion’s WuHevp. By Amelia 
E. Barr. (New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.50.) Sir Richard Huddleston, 
watching Cromwell on Naseby’s field, 
cried out, passionately, “ Who will find 
King Charles a leader like him? He is 
not a man; he is one of the ancient he- 
roes come out of Valhalla.” The writer 
of this’novel pictures the Protector as a 
hero, but not out of Valhalla. A mys- 
tical and saintly glory invests the man’s 
rugged majesty, and he is made to ap- 
pear as a warrior of God rather than the 
avatar of a bloody paganism. Dunbar 
and Worcester are described in a few 
powerful strokes, but the story by no 
means swims in blood. On the contrary, 
the emphasis is laid on Cromwell’s love 
of England, his devotion to friends, his 
sense of duty, his sorrows, his tender- 
ness, and his religious mysticism. The 
finest passages in the book are those 
which interpret Cromwell the spiritual. 
Here the author’s style is noble, sincere 
and effective, with a lyrical note in it that 
reminds one of the lofty odes of Milton. 


& 


Tue Tory Lover. 
Jewett. 


By Sarah Orne 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.50.) Those qualities which have 
made Sarah Orne Jewett a celebrated 
writer of short stories do not appear to 
have fitted her for the adventure of 


compassing a long one. Her delicate, 
discriminating taste and literary skill are 
beyond question, but the almost monoto- 
nous accuracy of her style grows tedious 
in the course of a whole book. Besides, 
history has had such a classifying, level- 
ing effect upon the characters and events 
of colonial days that the revolutionary 
romance has long since palled upon the 
imagination of the average reader. The 
greater part of this story is taken up with 
the vaporings and adventures of Captain 
Paul Jones. But in her analysis of his 
character she follows so faithfully the 
records of his deviating course as sailor- 
soldier of fortune that he fails to show 
off very grandly in the rdle of an honor- 
able captain of revolutionary fame. As 
for the “ Tory Lover,” he is the victim, 
and not the hero, of the tale. 
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Literary Notes 


Miss Kate GreENAWAY died on Novem- 
ber 8th. Miss Greenaway’s pictures of quaint 
little youngsters in quainter costumes really 
wrought a revolution in children’s clothing. 

...-A new volume, published by Mr. Fisher 
Unwin, bears the following inscription on its 
brown paper cover: “ Samhain. Edited for 
the Irish Literary Theater by W. B. Yeats, 
and containing a play in Irish by Douglas 
Hyde, with English translation by Lady Greg- 
ory, and articles by George Moore and by Ed- 
ward Martyn.” 

....Mr. Halsey’s volume on the old New 
York borderland has stirred others apparently 
to take up the same subject. Putnams now 
publish a book by Mr. W. Max Reid called 
“The Mohawk Valley; its Legends and its 
History,” which deals with the period between 
1609 and 1780. Many characters of national 
interest figure prominently in its pages. 

.... The editors of the Black Cat are follow- 
ing their rule and offering large prizes for 
the best stories submitted to competition. 
These prizes, thirty-nine in all, range from 
$100 to a tour of the world whose cost is to 
be $2,100. Mr. Charles Edward Barns tells 
an amusing story in the Herald of May 26 
last to show how he tested the impartiality of 
the Black Cat and found it a very honest and 
discriminating animal. 


....-Not content with the vast amount of 
work he actually accomplished, Stevenson was 
forever planning great undertakings ahead. 
We learn from the new “ Life” that he pro- 
posed to write the following plays: “ ‘ Honor 
and Arms,’ drama in three acts; ‘ The King of 
Clubs,’ drama in four acts; ‘ Pepys’s’ Diary,’ 
comedy; ‘ The Admirable Crichton,’ romantic 
comedy in five acts; ‘ Ajax,’ drama in four 
acts; ‘The Passing of Venderdecken’ (leg- 
end!) in four acts; ‘ Farmer George,’ histori- 
cal play in five acts; ‘The Gunpowder Plot,’ 
historical play; ‘The Atheist,’ comedy; ‘ The 
Mother-in-Law,’ drama; ‘Madam _ Fate,’ 
drama in a prologue and four acts; ‘Madam 
Destiny.’ ” 

....In his forthcoming “ Types of Naval 
Officers’ Captain Mahan speaks thus of the 
development of naval warfare during the 
eighteenth century: “ The period was not one 
of marked material development. Improve- 
ments there were, but they were slow, small 
in ultimate extent, and in no sense revolution- 
ary. Ships and guns, masts and sails, grew 
better, as did also administrative processes; it 
may indeed be asserted, as an axiom of pro- 
fessional experience, that as the military tone 
of the sea officers rises the effect will be trans- 
mitted to those civil functions upon which 
efficiency for war antecedently depends. Still, 
substantially, the weapons of war were in prin- 
ciple, and consequently in general methods of 
handling, the same at the end of the period 
as at the beginning. They were intrinsically 
more efficient; but the great gain was not in 
them, but in the spirit and intellectual grasp 
of the men who wielded them. There was no 
change in the least analogous to that from oars 
to sails, or from sails to steam,” 
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Pebbles 


A Goop liver and a bad liver usually go to- 
gether.—Atchison Globe. 


....You have seen thousands of pictures 
of angels. Ever see a picture of a man angel? 
—Aitchison Globe. 


..-.*‘ Our baby seems to have a natural taste 
for the piano.” “Indeed!” “Yes; he’s 
gnawed half the polish off one leg.”—Mother- 
hood. 


....A hotelkeeper in the Catskills put up a 
sign as an advertisement: “ Fifty dollars will 
be paid to any one who can beat this hotel 
for two dollars a day.” Not long afterward 
a slick fellow arrived. He occupied a room 
and took three square meals; then he vanished. 
The proprietor had him arrested by the village 
constable, under the charge of defrauding or 
“beating ” his hotel. The fellow hired a coun- 
try lawyer, who promptly sued the landlord 
for the fifty dollars reward, claiming that it 
was a fair game, as he had “beaten” the 
house for the two dollars a day. The prisoner, 
being discharged, gave the claim for fifty dol- 
lars to the lawyer for his fee. The lawyer 
sued, and, in the course of events, being in- 
debted to the judge, turned the claim over 
to him. His Honor went promptly to the 
hotel to board out the bill, and on Sunday had 
the landlord arrested for contempt of court 
because there was no chicken pie served— 
Boston Beacon. 


A LAY OF ANCIENT ROME. 


Oh! the Roman was a rogue, 
He erat, was, you bettum; 
He ran his automobilis 
And smoked his cigarettum ; 
He wore a diamond studibus, 
An elegant cravattum, 
A maxima cum laude shirt, 
And such a stylish hattum! 


He loved the luscious hic-hzc-hock, 
And bet on games and equi; 

At times he won; at others, tho, 
He got it in the nequi; 

He winked (quo usque tandem?) 
At puellas on the Forum, 

And sometimes even made 
Those goo-goo oculorum! 


He frequently was seen 
At combats gladiatorial, 
And ate enough to feed 
Ten boarders at Memorial ; 
He often went on sprees, 
And said, on starting homus, 
“ Hic labor—opus est, . 
Oh, where’s my—hic—hic—domus? 


Altho he lived in Rome— 
Of all the arts the middle— 
He was (excuse the phrase) 
A horrid individ’!; 
Ah! what a diff’rent thing 
Was the homo (dative, hominy) 
Of far-away B. C. 
From us of Anno Domini. 
—Harvard Lampoon, 


The 
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EDITORIALS 


The Reform Victory in New 
York 


THE whole civilized world was look- 
ing on while the foes of Tammany’s foul 
rule were battling at the polls last week 
for the redemption of New York. As 
the disgrace of Tammany’s insolent su- 
premacy in America’s greatest city had 
hecome known everywhere, with the cor- 
rupt and revolting agencies by which 
that supremacy was made profitable, so 
was it known also that a great effort, 
affected by no division of the reform 
forces, was to be made for the substitu- 
tion of good government for bad. In 
the eves of the world much was on trial 
here while the ballots were going into the 
boxes. The honesty, the moral sense, 


the intelligence of the people of New 
York were to be tested. Some thought 
that universal suffrage was to be vindi- 


cated, or the failure of it was to be proved. 
The record of Tammany’s four years, 
with its “grinding tyranny of black- 
mail,’ as Mr. Shepard once said; its 
great schemes of robbery; its boorish 
Mayor and his Ice Trust ; its great private 
fortunes, unlawfully obtained; its com- 
mittee for the collection of $3,000,000 a 
year for the secret licensing of gamblers 
and other violators of the law, and its 
hideous protection of vice for pay, 
‘seemed enough to cause successful re- 
volt and a political revolution. But the 
outside world heard that the betting men 
in Wall Street did not think all this was 
sufficient to dislodge Tammany. And 
if, in spite of all its wickedness, Tam- 
many should keep the city in its clutches, 
how could New York ask the world to 
believe that a majority of its people were 
honest and really desired to be governed 
honestly and decently? How could it 
prove that a majority were unwilling to 
give the city’s highest offices and the 
control of its government to thieves? 
How could it still assert the wisdom and 
expediency and justice of universal suf- 
frage ? 

The grand and inspiring victory an- 
swers these questions. All obstacles have 


been overcome, and the entire govérn- 
ment must be given up to the reform 
forces. The outside world does not 
know how great those obstacles were— 
how powerful Tammany was, intrenched 
behind its enormous budget of expendi- 
tures, its 44,000 employees, its alliances 
with corporations, and its marvelous or- 
ganization, based upon its tireless care 
for the social and other needs of the 
poor. Nor does it understand how the 
cause of reform was menaced by the 
nomination of Mr. Shepard, whose 
blameless life, years of labor for the pub- 
lic good, and rare intellectual ability 
were to serve as a shield for Unger, Van 
Wyck, Fromme and all the other tools 
of Croker and Tammany who were nom- 
inated with him. But in spite of all op- 
posing influences, some of which drew 
many good men to the wrong side of 
this contest, the enlivened moral sense 
and the aroused public conscience of 
the people compelled that victory which 
gives us public officers and a municipal 
government of which we may be as 
proud as we were ashamed of the gang 
and the government that have been dis- 
placed. 

The victory is an inspiring one, not 
only for the people of New York, but 
also for those of every other large city, 
in this country or abroad. Wherever 
good men are striving to solve the great 
problem of municipal government it 
will give them fresh courage and sup- 
port them in their war upon corruption 
and incompetency. The fruits of it will 
be gathered in many places. In ring- 
ridden Philadelphia the reformers de- 
feated last week will be stimulated to 
renewed exertion by this proof of 
what can be done and has been done 
here. 

In this New York campaign no one 
was more successful in laying bare be- 
fore the éyes and the consciences of the 
people the misgovernment and hideous 
crimes of Tammany than Justice Jerome, 
the fearless candidate for the office of 
District Attorney. No suggested con- 
sideration of self-interest restrained him 
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from telling the dreadful truth, as he so 
well knew it, about the lowest depths of 
Tammany’s protection and encourage- 
ment of vice, or from denouncing by 
name all bosses, capitalists, or corpora- 
tions that, in his belief, were exerting 
their influence on the wrong side. He 
has his reward in that popular tribute of 
admiration .and confidence which is 
shown in the vote that placed him at the 
head of the poll. We are to have a 
mayor of the highest character and the 
most useful experience, with many other 
officers that do not less deserve the re- 
spect of the public. And for four years, 
God willing, the county and city of New 
York are to enjoy the services of Wil- 
liam Travers Jerome as prosecutor of 
those who violate the laws. He comes 
to executive office from the bench. So 
did Mayor Van Wyck, whom Croker 
sought to place upon the bench again, 
and who retires under the weight of pop- 
ular resentment that made his vote lower 
by 22,000 than that of his Tammany as- 
sociates who hoped to be judges. Jerome 
is separated from Van Wyck by all the 
vast distance that lies between Tammany 
and honesty and decency and the cour. 


age of a clear conscience and high pur- 
pose. 

It was a triumph of non-partisanship, 
some have said. That is true; but first 
and above all it was a triumph of good 


morals. The sharply aroused moral 
sense of the people made this exhibition 
of non-partisanship possible in a city 
where the normal partisan Democratic 
majority exceeds 75,000. This protest 
of the New York conscience was excited 
by those revelations concerning the un- 
speakable infamy of Tammany’s protec- 
tion of vice and traffic in innocence that 
followed Bishop Potter’s remarkable let- 
ter to the callous mayor. Let us not 
forget the labors of those who uncovered 
Tammany’s interest in the white slavery 
of the East Side, and of those who told 
the shocking story to the people;. for 
without this aid and stimulus for the 
moral sense of New York non-partisan- 
shin might have won no victory. 

Now that the evil forces have been 
excluded from the government of the 
city, how are they to be prevented from 
entering again and taking possession at 
some election in the future? Only by 
organization and eternal vigilance. New 
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York is to have good government, but 
that alone will not erect the needed de. 
fences. The forces that have overcome 
Tammany must organize, and the inter. 
est now manifested by voters on the re. 
form side must not be permitted to die 
out. Defeat has never broken or dis. 
integrated the organization upon which 
Tammany relies. Fortunately there is in 
the Citizens’ Union, to which be given 
all praise for its excellent work, the 
foundation for such an organization a; 
should be made and sustained. 


ce 
The People Can Be Trusted 


Amonc the lessons of Tuesday’s great 
political overturning in New York City, 
most important by far is the magnificent 
demonstration it afforded that the nobler 
meanings of democracy have as yet been 
only partially revealed to mankind. We 
have had new glimpses into the character, 
the ideas and the ideals of a humble and 
hard working part of humanity. They 
have shown us that the possibilities of 
popular government are immeasurably 
greater than the most optimistic of demo- 
cratic theorists have hitherto ventured to 
predict. 

The population of New York City is 
probably a closer approximation to the 
urban populations of coming years than 
any other now existing. It is more 
compact and its life is more intense than 
can elsewhere be found. In its composi- 
tion it is the most diversified, in its ac- 
tivities the most complex, and in its 
relations to all human life, past and con- 
temporaneous, the most cosmopolitan. 

Democratic government has always 
been easy and successful in small and 
homogeneous communities; always dif 
ficult in large, complex communities. 
Political organization of any kind, mon- 
archical, aristocratic or democratic, im- 
plies a political consciousness. Some 
one man, or group of men, must con- 
sciously grasp the problems to be solved 
and consciously apprehend the practical 
means of dealing with them. If this 
consciousness exists in the mind of one 
man only, that one man will be an abso- 
lute ruler, a monarch or a “ boss.” Ifa 
little group of men share this conscious- 
ness, and, in complete sympathy, work 


in concert, their government will be af 
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oligarchy, a ring or a “machine.” If 
an entire class, with an equipment of 
culture and of noble traditions, is united 
by a common political consciousness, its 
government will be an aristocracy. Only 
when an entire people is alive to political 
problems, and all men are sufficiently 
agreed in political ideas and sympathies 
to work harmoniously together, can 
democracy exist. And this is the rea- 
son why democracy is so immensely dif- 
fcult in such a population as that of New 
York City, and why, throughout long 
periods of its history, our municipal gov- 
emment has been that of rings, bosses 
and well-united bands of thieves. 

True political consciousness can be 
awakened in vast heterogeneous masses 
of men only by appeal to those funda- 
mental facts of the moral life which all 
men share in common. Just as the 
greatest art, the greatest literature, are 
created only by those flashes of genius 
which reveal the very depths of the 
human heart, and clothe in forms of 
beauty the experiences which both the 
humble and the great have shared, so the 
supreme form of political organization, 
the democratic, is created and maintained 
only through a continual appeal to those 
elemental truths of social law, those 
basic principles of right and wrong, those 
humble maxims of common sense, of 
practical wisdom, which all human beings 
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politicians. The profcssional politician 
never can understand that men, on the 
whole, prefer sincerity to humbug, hon- 
esty to fraud, decency. to impurity. The 
professional politician puts his whole 
trust in artifice, in management. He 
succeeds so long, and only so long, as 
no appeal is made to the deeper man- 
hood which lies hidden somewhere in 
every human breast. The moment that 
appeal is made the politician’s day is 
over. 

The grandest result, then, of Tues- 
day’s election, we see in the proof it has 
given us that the people of New York 
City, cosmopolitan as they are, contain- 
ing hundreds of thousands of souls 
whose political traditions are of the nar- 
rowest, and who, too often, are described 
as an ignorant foreign element, is at 
heart a decent, sincere, right thinking 
people, open to all straightforward ap- 
peals to conscience and _ intelligence. 
Marvelous in superficial diversity, rep- 
resenting every aspect of nationality, of 
industry, of religious faith, it neverthe- 
less is all one people in its underlying 
moral life. In this life, and in this only, 
is the basis of political union, the ground 
of democratic co-operation. 

The work which has been thus mag- 
nificently begun must then be carried on. 
The social settlement, touching, as it 
does, the lives of the humble in the days 
of childhood and youth, must be loyally 
supported. Political clubs like those 
organized by Norton Goddard, which 
get hold of older men of voting age, must 
be maintained with patience, tact and 
persistence in every part of the munici- 
pality. Good government clubs and the 
committee work of such organizations as 
the Citizens’ Union and the City Club 
must be further developed, and men of 
every walk in life, of every nationality, 
and dwelling in every part of the city, 
must be encouraged to come into these 
organizations and to take a practical, 
every day part in the work of civic co- 
operation. 

In addition to all this, some means 
must be found to offset that practical 
subsidizing of the irresponsible poor 
which has been Tammany’s most suc- 
cessful expedient. It is estimated that 
thirty or forty thousand families in the 
borough of Manhattan have in the last 
four years been continuously patronized 
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by the Tammany organization in ways 
that very strongly appeal to the indolent 
or unsuccessful. Jobs that were little 
more than nominal employments have 
been found. Doctors’ bills and funeral 
expenses have been paid. Money has 
been loaned in emergencies, and the bene- 
ficiaries of all these gifts have been made 
to feel that Tammany was a friend in 
need. To help our fellow men without 
bribing or pauperizing is a supremely 
difficult task, but not an impossible one. 
This problem, too, must be grappled 
with, and with patience, intelligence and 
faith in mankind it can be solved. 


a 
A Liberal Excise Law 


One of the utterances of our late mu- 
nicipal campaign, which has startled not 
a few of the defenders of President Low 
and Mr. Jerome, has been their expres- 
sion in favor of a more liberal excise 
law. Very little was said about it by 
the more strenuous opponents of the sa- 
loon within the Citizens’ Union or other 
organizations that united to secure the 
desired victory, but there has been a good 
deal of thinking on the subject. Mr. 
Jerome went so far as to declare with all 
emphasis that the disreputable saloon 
business ought to be made as respectable 
as any other. He had much to say— 
and Mr. Low was not very far behind— 
about the too strict Raines law, which 
closes all saloons on Sunday, and only 
opens hotels with a certain number of 
sleeping rooms and which serve liquor 
with meals; whence the abomination of 
the “ Raines law hotels,” with their sand- 
wiches and their partitioned boxes, which 
have become the recognized resort of im- 
morality, and the spoil of the police. 
Both the leading candidates favored a 
more liberal Sunday law, which shall al- 
low saloons to be open on Sunday at cer- 
tain hours, and shall recognize that Puri- 
tanism is not the rule of our present city 
life, as in the days, within the memory 
of those now living, when a chain was 
stretched across Broadway to prevent 
passage of vehicles during the hour of 
church service. 

This is a very serious matter, to be 
looked at from the standpoint both of re- 
ligion and public peace and morals. 
From the side of religion it must be con- 
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sidered by the individual, as to his duty 
on his sabbath day, whether to go toa 
saloon or not. But the State has no duty 
to religion, which is a purely personal 
matter between a man and his God. The 
State has to do with the peace and pro- 
tection of its members and not with their 
worship, except to protect them in it, or 
out of it. 

It is only repeating what every one 
ought to know when we say that the 
State can properly concern itself with 
Sunday, not for the sake of Sunday ob- 
servance, but for the sake of securing 
suitable rest and comfort and protection 
for its citizens. It must see that certain 
time is allowed for a holiday ; the Fourth 
of July, Saturday afternoon, Sunday, if 
Sunday be the rest-day the people prefer, 
or Saturday, or Friday, if the people pre- 
fer that. The State cannot close a saloon 


on Sunday, because it is a holy day, while 
keeping it open six other days, except as 
an open saloon on Sunday involves labor 
interfering with the rest-day, or holiday 
(and the people have the right to make it 
either), or disturbs the peace. 


A te 
ligious reason for closing the saloon on 
Sunday the State has no right to make; it 
can consider only the special benefit or 
injury to the community of having it 
open on Sunday as compared with other 
days. 

This brings us right back to the ques- 
tion of the legitimacy of the saloon on 
any day of the week. We do not believe 
in it; we do not want it; we do not be- 
lieve with Mr. Jerome that it can be 
made respectable. Communities where 
it is absolutely suppressed are _ better 
therefor, as we hold. But that is not the 
view of a controlling element in most of 
our large cities. Boston wants the sa 
loon ; Cambridge does not. This city has 
an immense population, foreign and na- 
tive, that has been brought up to depend 
on their beer as much as on their bread. 
They regard it as quite as much a neces- 
sity. They must buy their bread and 
their milk on Sunday; and so they think 
they must buy their beer. It would be 
hard for the strictest sabbatarian to find 
any reason why it would be any more 
wrong to step to the corner to buy 4 
fresh loaf of bread than it is to walk into 
the cellar closet for it; and to a multi- 
tude of our men and women it seems pet- 
fectly proper and quite necessary to go to 
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the corner to buy the fresh beer which is 
needed to drink with the bread. No law 
in New York can close these saloons on 
Sunday ; it is an impossibility. We must 
acknowledge the fact, whether we like it 
or not. 

The habits of our people must be up- 
lifted by education working on public 
sentiment, not by law. A saloon that is 
bad on Sunday is bad all the week. If it 
ought to be closed absolutely on Sun- 
day, it ought to be closed all the week. 
We are now considering the saloon not 
as in the class with factories, whose work 
must stop one day in seven to give rest 
and recreation to the workers, but in the 
class with bake-shops and street-cars and 
public parks and museums, which cost 
some work, but are mainly for comfort, 
recreation and pleasure, and which ac- 
cordingly are open on holidays, where a 
few work for others’ recreation or com- 
fort. We wish the people were educated 
to the Cambridge plan of suppressing the 
saloon seven days in the week; but if we 
cannot do that, we would allow it to be 
open at the hours on Sunday when it is 
most wanted, and then closed at other 
hours to allow rest to its bartenders. We 
would at least get rid of the shocking 
evils that have grown out of the well- 
meant Raines law. 


The Musical Outlook 


THERE are three things in which 


America is musically pre-eminent. We 
make the best pianos and cabinet organs, 
‘and we invented the various kinds of 
semi-automatic instruments which, while 
falling below the ‘performances of the 
great artists, are nevertheless doing a 
great deal to foster a love of music and 
make the people acquainted with a wider 
tange of compositions. We also export 
more musical instruments than we im- 
port. But there the claim to American 
supremacy ends. While we have hun- 
dreds of composers of both sexes, only 
two or three are of more than ephemeral 
importance; and for every singer or 
player we send to Europe, a dozen come 
to us across the Atlantic. Some believ- 
ers in the doctrine of protection for in- 
fant industries have expressed the opin- 
ion that if these invaders could be kept 
out by import duties our home art would 
develop more rapidly. But this is very 
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doubtful. Competition is an aid to art, 
and the performances of European sing- 
ers and players in our concert halls help 
to make music popular, while at the 
same time inspiring our younger musi- 
cians with a desire to emulate them, as 
one canary bird emulates another. 

Let us, therefore, welcome cordially 
the world-famed vocalists, pianists and 
violinists our Atlantic liners have 
within the last few weeks landed 
at. our piers, some for the first 
time, others as old favorites. Nearly 
all of them will be heard not only 
in such musical centers as New York, 
Chicago and Boston, but in dozens of our 
cities of all sizes. Tho the last to ar- 
rive, the first in importance among all 
these is Ignace Paderewski. As he is to 
be here only two or three months, and 
will devote a good part of his time to 
the rehearsals of his opera, “ Manru,” 
he will not be able to visit all parts of 
this country, as he did on the occasion of 
his fourth American tour, when he 
traveled about 20,000 miles in his private 
car. But in the leading cities he will be 
heard again, to the joy of music lovers 
and the dismay of jealous rivals. It may 
be true, as these rivals assert, that he 
owes some of his extraordinary popu- 
larity to the circumstance that he holds 
the “financial record,’ being the best 
paid musician of the time, a fact calcu- 
lated to impress Americans particularly. 
But what of that? It does not alter the 
fact that he is the greatest of living pian- 
ists, the equal of Rubinstein and Liszt. 
And what makes him so great is this, 
that, like his two greatest predecessors, 
he is a creator as well as an interpreter. 
That circumstance affects the quality of 
all his playing. 

Among the newcomers, if we may 
judge by European experiences, it is 
likely that the young violinist, Jan 
Kubelik, will excite the most general in- 
terest. The violin is an instrument of 
which one tires sooner than of the piano- 
forte; yet Kubelik has drawn crowds in 
the leading European cities. Some of 
the sterner critics accuse him of being 
merely a brilliant player of show pieces 
and not an artist who appeals to the head 
and the heart; and the make-up of his 
programs, which are devoted chiefly to 
the brilliant, but shallow, music of Paga- 
nini, seems to bear out this accusation. 
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However, the musician is sometimes bet- 
ter than what he plays, and the Hunga- 
rian blood which rolls in Kubelik’s veins 
may enable him to impart a touch of 
true artistic fascination to the music of 
that wizard, whose weird and wild tem- 
perament was mtich more Hungarian 
than Italian. In any case, it is pleasant- 
er to hear Paganini played fascinatingly 
than Beethoven pedantically. 

Josef Hofmann, Harold Bauer, Sli- 
vinski, Zeldenrust, Fannie Bloomfield- 
Zeisler, Joseffy and MacDowell are 
among the pianists who will be heard 
in various parts of the country; and it 
may be as well to add that the three last 
named, who are Americans (Joseffy, by 
adoption and long residence), more than 
hold their own in comparison with the 
others, who are Europeans. Of the 
two most prominent American violinists 
of the fair sex, only one, Leonora Jack- 
son, will be heard here this season; the 
other, Maud Powell, who has no supe- 
rior among the violinists of Europe, re- 
mains on the other side, where she is 
in much demand. In place of her, Eu- 


rope sends us the Russian Gregorowitch 


anc that sterling artist, Fritz Kreissler, 
who is also a most interesting pianist, 
tho he does not play that instrument in 
public. There are others, besides, in 
various branches, too numerous to men- 
tion. 

About two decades ago, Amalia 
Joachim, wife of the eminent violinist, 
began to tour the cities of Europe and 
America, making a specialty of the 
Lieder, or lyric songs, of the great mas- 
ters, which had been strangely neglected 
by the world’s great singers, who, for the 
most part, devoted themselves exclu- 
sively to the opera. Lilli Lehmann and 
others followed in her footsteps, and to- 
day the greatest singers of both the lyric 
and the dramatic schools vie with one 
another in making the public acquainted 
with the neglected but lovely songs of 
Schubert, Schumann, Franz, Grieg, 
Liszt, MacDowell and many others. So 
popular and profitable, indeed, has this 
branch of music suddenly become, that 
two of the most eminent operatic artists, 
the German Lilli Lehmann and the 
American Lillian Nordica, have decided 
to devote themselves during this entire 
season to the lyric song alone; and there 
will, of course, be many others in this 
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branch, among them Lillian Blauvelt, 
Bispham and Plunkett Greene. 

All these artists tour the whole coun- 
try, from Montreal to New Orleans, 
from Portland, Maine, to Portland, Ore- 
gon. Mr. Grau’s Grand Opera also has 
become more peripatetic than ever. — It is 
now in San Francisco, and will not open 
in New York till December 23d. In 
five or six of our cities there are now, 
moreover, permanent orchestras, most of 
which go on the road occasionally. Add 
to all these the concerts given by local 
talent, the operetta companies and the 
spring music festivals, when the oratorio 
and choral music in general have their 
innings, and it will be seen that this coun- 
try is not suffering from a dearth of mu- 
sical entertainments. 

Bed 


No Cowardice 


THE final address of the Judge-Advo- 
cate-General of the Navy to the Schley 
Board of Inquiry has proved to be an 
extraordinary outgiving. It was read 
from manuscript, and this bore evidence 
of careful prior consideration, probably 
by the Navy Department, and therefore 


it may safely be accepted as authorita-. 


tively giving the present views of the 
Department, formed in the light of all 
the testimony that has been adduced. 

The charges of cowardice against 
Rear-Admiral Schley have been te- 
pudiated and abandoned. The Judge- 
Advocate says: 

“From my knowledge of the man, having 
served under his command on two cruises, | 
have never believed nor do I claim from the 
evidence that personal misconduct—or, to call 
a spade a spade, cowardice—was exhibited by 
Commodore Schley in any part of his career 
as Commander-in-Chief of the Flying Squad- 
ron. 

What, then, is left? Nothing but the 
shadowy allegations that perhaps some 
one else in Admiral Schley’s place dur- 
ing the nine days which intervened: be- 
tween his arrival at Cienfuegos and the 
advent of Admiral Sampson to join him 
at Santiago, might have done things dif- 
ferently, altho what was done did not 
prevent the ultimate outcome being tti- 
umphant success. It may well be asked 
of the Navy Department what is the 
status of the Court of Inquiry, now that 
the very foundation for its existence has, 
through the positive statement of the 
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Judge-Advocate-General, been knocked 
away. 

Another performance, equally aston- 
ishing, is the desperate repudiation of 
Rear-Admiral Sampson as even con- 
structively present at the battle of Santi- 
ago. The evidence has conclusively es- 
tablished that on the eventful morning of 
July 3d, he departed from his station, 
not in one of the converted yachts im- 
mediately at his disposal, but in the fast 
cruiser “ New York,” thus halving his 
effective chasing force. He hoisted the 
usual signal, “ Disregard the movements 
of the Commander-in-Chief.” Commo- 
dore Schley being second in command 
“on the spot,” as Paragraph 18 of the 
Regulations then in force provided, at 
once assumed command. Of the occa- 
sion of so doing that same paragraph 
made him the judge. Its language is: 

“ At all times and places not specifically pro- 
vided for in these Regulations, where the exer- 
cise of military authority for the purpose of 
co-operation or otherwise is necessary, of 
which the responsible officer must be the judge, 
the senior line officer ON THE spoT shall as- 
sume command and direct the movements and 
eforts of all persons in the Navy present.” 
The time for the assumption of that 
command is when the Commander-in- 
Chief goes out of sight of the second in 
command. The evidence is that the flag- 
ship of the Commander-in-Chief was 
out of sight. It further shows that Com- 
modore Schley did not only assume com- 
mand, but effectively did so by making 
signals of various kinds to other ships, 
notably the “Oregon,” which were 
obeyed. 

It has been alleged, however, that 
Admiral Sampson had, in fact, directed 
the closing in of the squadron upon the 
enemy’s ships should they attempt to 
come out, and that consequently the ac- 
tion was fought under orders already 
promulgated by him; but, on the other 
hand, Admiral Sampson’s order was: 

“Tf the enemy tries to escape, the ships must 
close and engage as soon as possible and en- 
deavor to sink his vessels or force them to 
Tun ashore in the channel.” 

The enemy’s ships were not sunk nor 
tun ashore in the channel. On the con- 
trary, they passed by the line of battle 
ships, and the battle was mainly fought 
by the “ Brooklyn” and the “ Oregon ” 
Ina running fight. 

It is in the effort to deprive Schley 
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of the credit of this that the Navy De- 
partment is now willing to set aside the 
claims hitherto made for Admiral Samp- 
son, and this is the language of the 
Judge-Advocate-General in doing so: 

“T submit that the .evidence shows that it 
was a captains’ fight, and without disparage- 
ment of Commodore Schley’s personal conduct 
on that occasion, that there was no such con- 
certed action of the vessels engaged as to in- 
dicate their control by any one person. All 
evidently strove to do their utmost, and thus 
was accomplished one of the grandest naval 
victories ever won. Of course the vessels stood 
in toward the harbor entrance when it was 
discovered that the enemy’s vessels were mak- 
ing a sortie. Such was not only their pre- 
scribed duty, but their natural and- proper 
course in such circumstances.” 


Obviously so, and the prescription was 
contained in the fundamental act govern- 
ing the Navy, as follows: 

“The punishment of death, or such other 
punishment as a court-martial may adjudge, 


may be inflicted on any person in the Naval 
service—who 


(17) “does not upon signal for battle use 
his utmost exertions to join in battle; 

(19) “or does not do his utmost to over- 
take and destroy any vessel which it is his 
duty to encounter.” 

We have simply to add that since the 
publication of the list of officers impli- 
cated by Maclay in our issue of last 
week, Rear-Admiral Francis J. Higgin- 
son has repudiated any reading of 
Maclay’s proofs or giving him any in- 
formation, and the same has been done 
by Rear-Admiral Charles S. Cotton. 


ot 
The Evening Post 


Tus is the age of anniversaries, and 
to the “ Fourth Estate,” as the news- 
paper world likes to call itself, no such 
occasion could bring pleasanter and 
kindlier feelings than the centennial an- 
niversary which the Evening Post is to 


celebrate on its birthday this week. It is 


. quite fitting that the present editors and 


proprietors should dignify their ordinary 
edition on that day with a handsomely 
made supplement, giving at length the 
history of the paper, and with a fac- 
simile reprint of its first issue. If they 
choose they may now add to the paper 
every day, what is always an entertain- 
ing feature cf the London Times, an 
extract from the issue of a hundred 
vears back. 


It is just fifty years since, on an occa- 
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sion less dignified by one-half than the 
present celebration, William Cullen Bry- 
ant, then editor of the paper, prepared 
a history of the Post during its half- 
century of existence. From this narra- 
tive, which is now reprinted, one gathers 
a pretty vivid notion of newspaper life 
in those early days. But nothing in 
Bryant’s columns is as interesting as the 
account of his own manner of work, 
given by Mr. John Bigelow. Bryant’s 
office desk, he says, was his editorial 
throne: 

“Tt was a large desk, always piled up with 
rejected manuscripts, letters, books, pam- 
phlets, documents of all kinds, with a little 
space in the center where he could find room 
enough to write. I should mention here that 
he always. wrote for the Evening Post on the 
backs of old letters and rejected manuscripts. 
I don’t remember even to have ever seen a 
piece of his ‘copy’ on fresh paper, or to have 
known of his ordering any paper for editorial 
use. . . . He was fond of old things with 
old associations. He had an old jack-knife, 
for instance, with which he used to cut his 
quill pen. No one could induce him to use a 
aew one. He was likewise attached to an old 
blue cotton umbrella that he insisted upon tak- 
ing with him everywhere. When he was start- 
ing for Mexico, his daughter hid it away, re- 
placing it with a handsome new silk umbrella. 
Before he got off he discovered the fraud, and 
a upon having the old one restored to 

1m. 

Bryant undoubtedly did more than any 
one person to give the paper its honora- 
ble position. To his narrative are added 
reminiscences of Parke Godwin, editor 
1845-1881 ; John Bigelow, associate edi- 
tor 1849-1861 ;-Carl Schurz, editor 1881- 
1883; William Alexander Linn, manag- 
ing editor 1891-1900, and Horace White, 
present editor since 1899. That is a 
notable list of names, such as, perhaps, 
no other paper in the country can quite 
parallel. To them should be added the 
names of William Coleman, the first 
editor; Edwin Lawrence Godkin, editor 
1883-1899, and Mr. W. P. Garrison, 
editor of the Nation, who has done much 
to help keep up the high literary tone 
of the paper. It is, in fact, the literary 
tone of the paper which more than any 
other single quality has distinguished 
its career. We may differ with the Post 
in politics and think that sometimes its 
honest zeal for righteousness leads it to 
find evil where evil does not exist; we 
may think its strong conservative com- 
mon sense sometimes blinds it to great 
and necessary advances in government; 
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but always we must admire its literary 
qualities, its ability, honesty, cleanness, 
dignity. In the world of books and 


learning it has exerted more influence , 


than any other American paper. 
& 


A Campaign Promise Kept 


Tue “ Browning Order ”’ has been re- 
voked. But what is that order that its 
revocation should have called forth so 
much comment and jubilation? Merely 
two letters written by Indian Commis- 
sioner Browning in 1894 and 1896 to two 
Indian Agents in South Dakota author- 
izing them in their discretion first to 
fill the Government schools on the res- 
ervation and then to allow Indian chil- 
dren to be placed in non-reservation or 
contract schools, instead of the reverse. 
The object was to prevent a Gov- 
ernment day school, established and 
equipped to meet the need of a 
special Indian community, from being 
broken up by having the chidren taken 
from it and placed in other more distant 
schools. The letters did not convey an 
oider, but gave permission, and _ the 
agents were to use their discretion in 
each case. 

This policy—it was never a generally 
promulgated order—has been strenuous- 
ly resisted by the Bureau of Catholic In- 
dian Missions in Washington, on behalf 
of the Catholic Church, tho no other 
Church has made any objection what- 
ever to it. On the contrary, they have 
favored it. The Indian Bureau, in de- 
fending its course, has claimed its right 
to put Indian children in Government 
schools without regard to the desire of 
outsiders to place them elsewhere, and 
regardless of the parent, whose decided 
preference for any particular school 
would be much more likely to be the 
result of outside pressure than of per- 
sonal judgment. 

At the same time the Bureau has over 
and over again affirmed that it had no 
desire to discriminate against or to em- 
barrass any non-Government school, was 
ready to consult the intelligent wishes 
of Indian parents so far as practicable, 
had no intention of laying down any 
hard and fast rule, and would make no 
case a precedent, but would decide each 
on its own merits. Moreover, the Indian 
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Bureau insists that as a matter of fact it 
has never practically enforced this pol- 
icy, and the Catholic Bureau does not 
contend that it has done so; it is only 
anxious lest under that policy some such 
hardship as it fears might be inflicted, 
viz. that a child who wanted to go, or 
whose parents wished it to go, to a sec- 
tarian school might be kept in a Govern- 
ment school. 

Its fears in this direction are further 
aroused by a paragraph in the Indian 
School Rules, which says: 

“Once enrolled in a Government school 
pupils will be considered members of that 
school until separated therefrom by authority 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs.” 

The intention of this is merely to pre- 
vent pupils from drifting from one 
school to another for trivial reasons, ca- 
price, dissatisfaction with discipline, de- 
sire for a change, etc. This rule also 
is not arbitrarily enforced, but circum- 
stances are allowed to control in each 
individual case. 

Nevertheless this bugbear of possible 
Government interference with the educa- 
tion of Indian children in Catholic 
schools was made a feature of the last 
Presidential campaign, and Archbishop 
Ireland and others stipulated that the 
quid pro quo for their support of the Re- 
publican ticket should be the revocation 
of the so-called Browning Order. When 
the due-bill was presented in due course 
to Secretary Hitchcock he was very re- 
luctant to honor it, but he has succumbed 
to importunity and paid it in full, 
ed 


The Rev. Kinsley Twin- 
ing, D.D. (Yale), L.H.D. 
(Hamilton), who died last 
week at New Haven, whither he had 
gone from his home in Morristown, N. 
J. to attend the Yale Bicentennial, was 
for eighteen vears in general charge of 
the book reviews of THE INDEPENDENT. 
He was born in West Point in 1832. His 
father, Alexander C. Twining, was a 
mathematician and astronomer of* dis- 
tinction, and an instructor in the Mili- 
tary Academy, and afterwards at Mid- 
dlebury and Yale colleges. Kinsley 
Twining graduated at Yale in 1853, was 
a Congregational pastor from 1857 to 
1876, and in 1878 became a member of 
the staff of THe INDEPENDENT. He 


Dr. Kinsley 
Twining 
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was pre-eminently a Christian gentleman 
of wide learning and fine culture. Ques- 
tions of education, music, philosophy, 
theology and military history were fa- 
vorites with him, and a large part of 
our reviews of books on these subjects 
was from his pen. He was a man of 
positive convictions, active in reform, 
noted for his social qualities and his 
wide range of friendships, especially in 
college circles, naturally resulting from 
his residence in both Cambridge and New 
Haven. Professor Hadley, the father of 
President Hadley, was his uncle by mar- 
riage. His was a chivalrous, spirited, yet 
gentle spirit, and few men have deserved 
and received more love and honor. It 
was a remarkable company of distin- 
guished elderly men that attended his 
funeral in New Haven. 


& 


First the United States man- 
aged, long but peaceful 
negotiations, to get Turkey 
to settle its little bill. Then France pre- 
sented its larger claim; but, being less 
patient, and having a political object in 
view, to recover influence at Constanti- 
nople lost seven years ago to the Ger- 
mans, the French Government was much 
less patient and pacific, and sent a fleet to 
Mitylene, the island that lies just off the 
coast from Smyrna, and took possession 
of the custom-house. Then Turkey 
yielded everything, for she had no de- 
fender. Turkey has lost every friend 
since the massacres. And yet it may be 
that some secret treaty protects her, if, as 
now reported, the French fleet has been 
ordered to the neighboring Greek island 
of Syra. It may be that England, or 
Germany, has some binding agreement 
to protect Turkey from spoliation of ter- 
ritory, and it has often been asserted that 
such was the consideration for the ces- 
sion of Cyprus to England. Yet since 
that time Turkey has lost Crete, and 
promises are not always kept. The re- 
forms in Armenia which Turkey then 
promised have not been made, and that 
is excuse enough for breaking promises 
on the other side. Things look black for 
Turkey just now, but perhaps brighter 
for its people. Austria follows France 
with demands ; the Europeon Powers are 
concerned again over Armenian out- 
rages; the Macedonian question is up 


Turkish 
Indemnities 
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again; Miss Stone is still a captive; the 
Turkish treasury is empty and officials 
and soldiers are unpaid; the Young 
Turks are rampant ; the new railroads are 
being pressed ; and the Sultan is badgered 
on every side, The way to reform is 
through troubled waters. 


& 


_It is known that Keats in his 
‘earlier years was much in- 
fluenced by the old English 
poet, William Browne, and that he even 
chose a line from Browne’s “ Pastorals ” 
as the motto for one of his poems. So 
far as we recollect, however, no one has 
ever pointed out a curious and beautiful 
parallel between the two writers. In 
the second song of his second book 
Browne has these wistful verses: 


Keats and 
Browne 


“Here from the rest a lovely shepherd’s boy 

Sits piping on a hill, as if his joy 

Would still endure, or-else that, age’s frost 

Should never make him think what he had 

lost.” 

Who can read the image without im- 
mediately recalling the famous lines in 
the “ Ode on a Grecian Urn:” 

“Bold Lover, never, never canst thou kiss, 
Though winning near the goal—yet, do not 

grieve; 
—— fade, though thou hast not thy 
iss, 

Forever wilt thou love, and she be fair”? 
Exquisite as are the rhythms of Keats, 
to us they seem to miss something of the 
lyric lightness and grace of the Eliza- 
bethan poet. Yet Keats’s lines, probably 
for their epigrammatic form, are quoted 
a thousand times, whereas we have never 
seen a mention of their apparent ante- 
type. 

& 
The Rev. Daniel De- 
lany Addison, of Brook- 
line, Mass., writes us: 


The Huntington 
. Amendment 


In my article, “ A Retrospect of the General 
Convention,” which appeared in THE INDE- 
PENDENT October 31, 1901, I made the state- 
ment that what is known as the “ Huntington 
Amendment” was defeated. This is technic- 
ally true. But on the last day of the Conven- 
tion, after a conference between a committee 
of the House of Bishops and a committee of 
the House of Deputies, an amendment was 
adopted which embodies the principle for 
which Dr. Huntington has stood. By a re- 
consideration and reversal of the previous 
decisions of the Convention on this point pow- 
er has been given the bishops to exercise 
spiritual oversight when requested to do so 
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by congregations not using the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. 

One of the curious incidents of the late 
Episcopal Convention in San Francisco 
was the withdrawal of an invitation given 
to E. Winchester Donald, D.D., to preach 
in one of the churches of that city, after 
he had left out of his amendment the 
words, “ Whose ministers have episco- 
pal ordination approved by this Church,” 
and when challenged had given the rea- 
son for it, that he did not believe epis- 
copal ordination necessary to the spiritual 
validity of the Lord’s Supper. And yet, 
as Dr. Addison writes, after the con- 
vention had rejected Dr. Hunting- 
ton’s proposition and Dr. Donald’s 
aiendment, and Dr. Huntington had left 
the building, and they were just ready to 
adjourn, their proposition .was adopted, 
and in the form of a resolution, and is 
therefore completed legislation. The 
words which Dr. Donald was so blamed 
for leaving out do not appear in the reso- 
lution, so that, instead of being over- 
whelmingly defeated, his point was car- 
ried. 

& 


It is a surprising revelation of the 
undercurrent in England that is made 
by the London Spectator. It declares 
that there is a prevailing discontent with 
the ruling caste in Great Britain which 
bodes ill to its aristocracy. The popular 
idea is that this ruling caste is effete, that 
it does not know how to administer af- 
fairs, that it bungles in peace and in war 
through lack of that earnest and labori- 
ous training which in America and in 
Germany brings diligent sons of the com- 
mon people to the front. We, of course, 
believe an aristocracy to be a burden, but 
Great Britain is conservative and dearly 
loves a lord. Other storms the ruling 
caste has seen blow over. 


st 


The earnest support of a reformed 
civil service by President Roosevelt is 
bearingthe expected fruit. Collector Dil- 
lon, of El Paso, Tex., is removed for 
cause, and Collector Sapp, of Louisville, 
Ky., escapes a similar probable fate by 
resigning. These men have been notori- 
ous for their contempt of the civil serv- 
ice law, and their removal from office 
is one of the happiest incidents in cur- 
rent politics. 
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INSURANCE 


Cautionary 


Persons styling themselves The Med- 
ical Alliance of America, Ltd., of Mont- 
real, are attempting to do business in 
this State. They claim, in response to 
an inquiry from the Spectator, that they 
are not doing an insurance business and 
do not want to be classed in any way 
with insurance organizations. They at- 
tempted to do business in Massachusetts, 
and according to a report furnished the 
Spectator by its Eastern representative, 
the proposition of the Alliance is to pro- 
vide medical attendance and medicine 
and also to return a specific amount in 
cash to subscribers who make regular 
payments for five years or more. At the 
end of the full term of 20 years the mem- 
ber who has been paying the regular $5 
a year is to receive $130 cash. This is 
evidently too large a promise, and if it 
is mathematically possible to furnish at- 
tendance and medicines for 20 years for 
$5 a year and then repay $130, it can be 
possible only by lapses. That word in 


this connection, by the way, recalls that 
lapses used to be cited, long ago, as the 
explanation why life insurance on the 
old assessment plan could be furnished 
for about $10 annually per $1,000, and 
it was coolly asserted that by lapses had 
the regular insurance companies “ grown 


to great,” like Czesar. The defect in 
the working of lapses has been that laps- 
ing is a factor which persists in regulat- 
ing itself instead of being controllable 
by the management, and that it operates 
inthe wrong places and too late. 

Whether a contract to furnish medical 
attendance and medicines, apparently not 
closely limited in quantity, isnot a form of 
s surance instead of merely a large com- 
mutation on account of cash in advance 
may be debatable; but to promise $130 
for. $100 in 20 years is clearly within 
one form of insurance, and is a “ con- 


tract promising a fixed cash payment or 


a living certificate or policy holding,” 
which is forbidden by New York law 
unless the usual guarantee deposit has 
been made with the State. These Mont- 
teal persons have been refused permis- 
sion to operate in Massachusetts unless 
this portion of their offer is omitted. 
Considering that the need of attendance 
ot of medicine in any year is among con- 


. Madison Square. 


tingencies certain-uncertain (that is, 
that some families out of a number will 
require this, but it is uncertain which 
will be the ones), it is theoretically possi- 
ble to bring this need into the field of 
insurance, yet the ‘practical difficulties 
would be serious, and great caution must 
be advised as to entering into any such 
scheme. The expected working motive 
of the Montreal scheme, however, is 
plainly the desire to get back a profit, 
and so with another concern in Waverly, 
N. Y., which is said to promise $250 in 
consideration of $2 monthly for five 
years. ' We advise acceptance of such 
offers—but only on the basis of taking 
the $250 at once, liberally discounting 
on account of not having the use of the 
monthly $2 during the five years. Only 
on such a move are Millerizing schemes 
safe for the investor. And if it is proper 
to erect gates at ferryhouses, it is also 
proper that the law should intervene to 
prevent the greedy foolish from throw- 
ing their money away. 
ed 


TuHat Venetian suggestion in New 
York, the National Academy of Design 
building, which has so long been on the 
northwest corner of Fourth Avenue and 
Twenty-third Street, is now in course of 
demolition. The Metropolitan Life is 
doing the work as a step in expansion of 
its great white building that fronts on 
the corner of Twenty-third Street and 
The new structure to 
be erected on the Academy site will join 
the Twenty-third Street extension, and 
as the building already reaches into 
Twenty-fourth Street, stretching around 
the old Presbyterian Church once known 
as Dr. Adams’s, nearly matching it 
in hight and almost enveloping it, fur- 
ther absorption until the entire block is 
occupied by the Metropolitan is indi- 
cated as only in course of time. ‘The 
huge building is not for show, but for 
business. In magnitude of total trans- 
actions and of tne number of persons em- 
ployed by the company and interested in 
it, the Metropolitan is colossal indeed. 
It has illustrated the importance of little 
things by its achievements in industrial, 
but it is also a very large company in 
ordinary life insurance and is reaching 
out for larger things. 





FINANCIAL 


Taxes, Surplus, and Reciprocity 


As the day for the assembling of 
Congress draws near, questions relating 
to taxation and to restrictions upon in- 
ternational trade become prominent in 


public addresses and private politicai 


conferences. The expected accumula- 
tion of a large surplus in the Treasury 
at Washington calls for some reduction 
of taxes. Leaders of the majority in 
both the Senate and the House do not 
intend to permit any reduction of tariff 
duties. They also oppose the ratifica- 
tion of the pending treaties of reci- 
procity. It is said that the President 
is in agreement with them concerning 
the tariff, altho he would like to have 
some or all of the reciprocal treaties ac- 
cepted. For the first four months of 
the current fiscal year the surplus ex- 
ceeded $27,000,000, indicating a total of 
$82,000,000 for the full year. But in 
the past the excess of receipts has largely 
increased after the first quarter, and there- 
fore it may reasonably be expected that 
this year’s surplus will rise to $100,000,- 
ooo. So great an accumulation invites 
extravagance in appropriations and tends 
to affect business injuriously by with- 
drawing funds from circulation. 

It will be the policy of the Govern- 
ment, according to late reports from 
Washington, to reduce the surplus by 
repealing the taxes imposed to meet the 
cost of the war with Spain. The chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee, 
with the assistance of such prominent 
members of the committee as Mr. Gros- 
venor and Mr. Russell, is preparing a 
bill for the removal of all the special 
war taxes and of the additions to the 
old taxes on beer, spirits and tobacco. 
The original war taxes yielded about 
$105,000,000 a year, of which about 
$40,000,000 has already been cut off. 
The repeal of the remainder, however, 
would cause a reduction of more than 
$65,000,000, because prosperity and gen- 
eral business activity have increased the 
war tax revenue. A reduction of $75,- 
000,000 would not exhaust the surplus; 
and the presence of an unincumbered 
cash balance of $170,000,000 in the 
Treasury leaves no room for anxiety as 
to a possible deficit. 

So great a reduction of revenue 
would tend to discourage efforts 
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in behalf of reciprocity, as well 
as projects for cutting down some 
of the tariff duties. For this rea- 
son—and for others—the plan commends 
itself to those who have devised and will 
support it, for they desire that the tariff 
shall not be disturbed, either by legisla- 
tive revision or by reciprocal treaties. 
But, so far as it is hostile to reciprocity, 
it will encounter much opposition, altho 
those who oppose it can scarcely expect 
to be successful. The reciprocal treaties 
are needed for the continued promotion 
of our export trade. A rejection of them 
will inevitably invite retaliation. Even 
the Hon. John Charlton, of Canada, who 
has labored for years for the removal 
of tariff barriers between his country and 
our own, now suggests a large increase 
of the Canadian duties on our goods if 
we shall refuse to make an agreement 
with Canada for reciprocal concessions. 
The sentiment in favor of reciprocity 
that was so forcibly expressed at the re- 
cent convention of the National Manu- 
facturers’ Association will probably be 
expressed again with no less emphasis 
at the Reciprocity Convention called by 
that association and to be held in Wash- 
ington next week. The pending treaties 
ought to be ratified, and with them a 
new one for our trade with Cuba. The 
acceptance of these treaties would not 
prevent a large reduction of the war 
tax revenue. In some way the growing 
demand for them will eventually be satis- 
fied—in a general revision and reduction 
of the tariff, if the people become con- 
vinced that such treaties cannot pass the 
barrier of the Senate. 
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Financial Items 


Tue banking house of Dominick & 
Dominick report a good demand for New 
York City 3% per cent. Gold Bonds. 
These bonds are exempt from taxation, 
and are a suitable investment for exec- 
utors and guardians. 


....Dividends and 
nounced: 


Southern Pacific Co. (sundry coupons), pay- 
able Nov. 1st. 

U.S Leather Co. coupons (debenture), pay- 
able Nov. 1st 

American Cotton Oil Co. (preferred), 3 per 
cent., payable Dec. 2d. 

American Cotton Oil Co. (common), 2 pet 
cent., payable Dec. 2d 


coupons an- 


————— 
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An Ancient Foe 


To health and happiness is Scrofula—as ugly as 
ever since time immemorial, 

It causes bunches in the neck, disfigures the 
skin, inflames the mucous membrane, wastes the 
muscles, weakens the bones, reduces the power 
of resistance to disease and the capacity for re- 
covery, and develops into consumption. 













“A bunch appeared on the left side of my neck, It 
caused great pain, was lanced, and became a running 
sore, 1 went into a general decline. [ was persuaded 
to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and when I had taken six 
bottles my neck was healed, and I have never had any 
trouble of the kind since,’”?’ Mrs. K, T. SNYDER, 
Troy, Ohio. 


“JT was troubled with scrofula and came near losing 
my eyesight, For four months I could not see to do 
anything. After taking two bottles of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla I could see to walk around the house and when 
[had taken eight bottles I could see as well as I ever 
could,” Susre A, HArIRSTON, Withers, N, C, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


will rid you of Scrofula, radically and perma- 
nently, as they have rid thousands. 









































‘PROSPECT: 
PARK ‘SOUTH 


INCE the last advertisement of Pros. 
S pect Park South in the J/udependent 
it has had the most remarkable de- 
velopment of any residential section of 
Greater New York. In the high character of 
its street improvements, its beautiful houses, 
its charming lands¢ape effects and its ease 
of access, it stands unparalleled. Fo 
booklet showing photographic views of 
model houses, streets and parkways, with 
houses and plots for sale for investment or 
for residence write 


DEAN ALVORD, 
Owner, 257 Broadway, New York 























We are entirely familiar with the property known 
as Prospect Park South, and are also personally ac- 
quainted with the owner. 

The property is all that it is represented to be, and 
Mr. Alvord, who offers it for sale, is entitlea to the 
fullest confidence of any who may have business 
relations with him.—Eprror INDEPENDENT. 

















































VERMILYE & CO. 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds Members of the 


ew York and Bostos 
and Other Investment Securities. Stock Exchanges. 


Deposits received and interest allowed op balances subject to drafts 


at sight. 
All securities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 
High- ives caren and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 


NASSAU & PINE STS.,N. Y. 13 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON 
FRAGRANT 


OJODONT 


a perfect 


Liquid Dentifrice 


SOZODONT TOOTH POWDER, 25c CG 
Large LIQUID and POWDER, 75c 
At all the Stores, or by Mail for the price 
HALL & RUCKEL, NEW YORK 
The discomforts of Influenza, the danger from Ronse « and 
kindred disorders, can be modified and cured—per haps alto- 


gether prevented—by a prompt resort to Dr. D. Jayne’s Ex- 
pectorant.— Adv. 

















Bed Spreads 
and Quilts. 


Hand Embroidered Beautiful floral and 
scroll designs are shown in these pure linen Bed 
Spreads—the raised all-white embroidery stand- 
ing out in strong relief. They launder easily, 
and give unusual satisfaction. $15, 18.50, 22.50, 
25.00 and upwards 





(Registered 
Trade-Mark) 





Renaissance Lace. There spreads are al- 
ways In vogue anu are very attractive. Our 
present collection is in every way representative. 
$20.00, 22.50, 25.00 and upwards. 

‘¢ Patent Satin.’’ While similar in looks to 
the old-time Marseiles, these quilts have en. 
tirely superseded them They are handsomer 
and better in every way. Priced at $2.00, 3.00, 
4.00, 5.00, 7.50, 10.00 and upwards. 

Blankets and Comfortables of all kinds, includ- 
ing the extra long and extra large rizes. 

Mail orders will have prompt attention. 

*“The Linen Store,” 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
14 West 23d Street, New York. 
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THE BLAKESLEE GRADED LESSONS 


FOR 1902. THE GOSPEL HISTORY SERIES, WHOLLY NEW EDITION, 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 

These lessons are prepared in three courses, with seven grades, helper, and manual. 

They embody ali the latest improvements, and are carefully adapted in materials and 


graded in methods to meet the needs of all classes. 
for Sunday schools that wish to make a thorough study of Christ’s life, 


specimen lessons. 


They are specially recommended 
Send for free 


THE BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING C0., 95 South Street, Boston Mass. 


(DOL PLDI Vf OAL ALS mL PING 


SUBSCRIPTION BARGAINS 


We offer you one year’s subscription to the Sowing magazines 

at greatly reduced prices. Papers may go to one or different ad- 

dresses, and are all sént to your address prepald in same manner 
as if you sent direct to publisher. 

> My Pubs. 

price. price. 

Independent, Review of Reviews (new), Success. $3.85 $5.60 

Renewals to Review of Reviews, one dollar extra. 
independent, Review of Reviews (new), Success 
and Cosmopolitan.............---- habeas 
nt, North American Review (new), 


4.35 6.50 


8.00 
7.00 
4.50 


4.85 
4.60 
3.85 


3.00 
6.00 


Opinion, Everybody’s Magazine. ...... 5.50 
In the two above last named clubs, a)l must be new. 

We have numberless other combinations, and will gladly make 
an estimate on yourlist. Drop a postal for our new price-list of 
all the leading publications. 

TO LIBRARIANS: 

We make a specialty of handling large lists for libraries. 
us your list for a special bid. 

TO AGENTS: 

We allow agents a liberal commission not only on all advertised 
clubbing rates, but on nearly every magazine se. During 
the next two months anyone who will devote a little spare time to 
canvassing among his friends in his own locality, can make ex- 
cellent wages. Send for a price list. 

AGENCY, 


WHOLESALE SUBSCRIPTION 
Adrian, Mich. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of subscription, Payable in advance; one year, $2.00. 


Single Copies, 10 cents. 


Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
te any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a year extra. 

Order for the change of an address should be received one week 
before change is to take effect : the old as well as the new address 
should be given. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley and Wells. Four acres for out-door sports, 
Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis. Address 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


Review of Reviews (new), Leslie’s Magazine, 
Cosmopolitan, Success 
Harper’s Weekly, World’s Work, Literary Digest, 
Everybody’s Magazine. 
Public 


5.60 
11.00 
10.00 


Scientific American, Boreey Digest, 
n 


Send 











BOUND VOLUMES OF 
THE INDEPENDENT 


We offer for sale a limited 
number of bound volumes of 
THE INDEPENDENT, of 
dates ranging from 1855 to 
1899. For particulars and 
prices address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, » « New York. 


READING NOTICES 


Are you losing flesh, and feeling generally ‘“‘run down!” 
Dr. D. Jayne’s Tonic Vermifuge will correct that. Itis 4 
strength-giver.— Adv. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


Many of our readers will soon be puzzling their brains # 
select suitable holiday vifts. For their assistance, we call 
attention tothe announcement of the Baird-North Company 
on another page of this issue, which describes and illustrate: 
a few of the many articles of jewelry manufactured by that 
house. By dealing direct with this company the profit of the 
middleman may be saved, and any g which are not sat 
isfactory to the purchaser may be returned and money 
be refunded. 


EUROPEAN AND ORIENTAL TOURS. 


For the season of 1901-1902 the well-known agency 
Henry Gaze & Sons announces some remarkably inte 
tours through Europe and the Orient, including Eng 
France, Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, Egypt and Palestine. 
The Messrs. Gaze have made a special study of the require 
ments of those who wish to enjoy a holiday free from 
difficulties and embarrassments incident to ordinary travel, 
and their long experience enables them to furnish caj 
and responsible conductors who provide for the comfort and 
pleasure of those who intrust themselves to their care. 
information and itineraries can be had free of charge by a 
somes Messrs. Henry Gaze & Sons, 113 Broadway, New 

ork. 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS AND RESORTS KEEN COLLEGE MEN. 
he Lakewood Hotel The Food of Harvard Brain-Workers 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. and Athletes. 

Memorial Hall at Harvard, where some twelve hun- 

dred of the men eat, is particularly interesting. The 
dining-room is an enormous gothic hall finished in old 
he Leading Hotel of Lakewood. English oak with wide, stained-glass windows on the 
aa hand sides. The walls are hung with portraits of illustrious 

SEASON OF 1901-1902 OPENS graduates and benefactors of past generations. 

The students have good food to eat and plenty of it. 
The hall is run on a co-operative plan so that it costs 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 14TH. something less than four dollars a week for board. 
To this place three times a day come men whose lives 
Lakewood is a world renowned resort for wealth and fashion, and for the time being are given to serious intellectual 


‘THE <EWOOD,” its principal hotel, is a superbly equipped eat es 
day juxuriows sccpmmonation for the’ comfort, Koon- work, and to accomplish this they are keen enough to 


enlence and entertainment of its patrons unsurpassed by any realize that proper food is absolutely necessary. 
hotel in America. The cuisine and service equal those of the ‘ ? ° 
famous restaurants of New York and Paris. One is particularly struck by the yellow packages 


is — of Grape-Nuts standing on nearly every table, which 
the men purchase at grocery stores and bring in for 
The Standard of Excellence—S8th year. their personal use. They quickly find out by practical 
demonstration that brain work exhausts the phos- 
G AZ E’S phates, and that nature demands that this loss be 

made up, and made up from food. 
ORIENTAL TOURS Grape-Nuts is ready to be used without cooking; it 
93 DAYS, $740 is a scientific food which nourishes and builds up the 
122 DAVS, oe brain, and is particularly suited to the needs of stu- 

dents. 


The ’Varsity athletes also eat it to keep their di- 
rical spot on the gestive organs in perfect working order, so that they 
rths reserved in can stand the great strain of both body and head work 
advance for GAZE’S NILE SERVICE. when important contests shall come. 
For rates aud particulars apply to. 


HENRY GAZ 
eT RN! LS one, 
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The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. | 
| 














( 
y 


Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 


| 
| 


‘ 
\\ Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, ! 


Ss 


Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 


tran EA AAI TEEI RS 


and Moderate Prices. 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, | 


BEFESSE 





=... Cc oO. For busy people who want to 


make the journey quickly with 


< the conveniences of luxurious 
gS 14) 1a travel. 10 a. m, 


FROM Leave Chicago 3 8:00 p. m. 


= 
11:30 p. m. 
Cruis¢es NEW YORK “_ 
Frost unknown. Malaria im ible. Stea il 
— from an York. For iiinetrated Basen sare ben CHICAGO & re i 
es, etc., write to A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agts. 
Quebec §. 8, Co., Ltd., 39 Broadway, New York; A. Ahern, UNION PAC FIC AND 


Reretary, Quebec, Canada, or THOS. COOK & SON, 21 SOUTHERN PACIFIC R’YS 
ae ee a The best of Everything. 
ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS BY THIS 
ROUTE 


sore ¢7€5 Dr ISAACTHSMPSONS EYE WATER 4 
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HOUSE FURNISHING 


IN OREGON The largest and choicest collection of High Grade Goods 
° ever offered in the United States for furnishing the home, 
It includes a full line of 








Millions of acres of the best lands 


i Our Standard for th 
left in the gift of the government are— Eddy Refrigerators, Pp a 


ast quarter century, 
in Oregon. Soil that yields from three cya rin ae wee trey ae Cooking Utensils, 
to five harvests of Wheat for one seed- ar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 

: “se O wt Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
ing—in Vregon. UVer 20,000,000 acr Silver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 

of forests, that produce from 25,000 to Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances, 
250,000 feet of timber to the acre— Good lait eile alae ea 
inOrezon. Pastures thatturn out 250- Now York.” Ordace by anal soning pacer aare 


| | miles of New York, Orders by mail receive prompt and carefil 
pound sheep and 2,200-pound cattle— ocheutem. 


in Oregon. More than 14,000 square 

miles ot mineral lands, rich as the. LEWIS & CONGER 
richest in Colorado, California or the ’ 
Klondike—in Oregon. A climate that 130 and 132 W. 42d St. and 135 W. dist St, 

is unsurpassed—no winter cold, no 

summer eee no blizzards, no drouths, Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York 
and no crop failures—in Oregon. These trade-mark criss 


Oregon is reached directly and 
quickly by the 





NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and their immediate connections, 


A copy of “ Round the World via New York and 
Niagara Falls,” will be sent free, post-paid, on 
recept of a postage stamp by George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, New York Central Rail- 
road, Grand Central Station, New York. 

















GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 
LEYLAND LINE ®SI0N. LIVERPOOL, 

and LONDON. 
Sailing regularly. ist Cabin, $40, 845 upwards. depending 
on steamer. new st s, ‘* Lancastrian,” Dec. 


20th ; 
“ Devonian,” Dec. 27th; “Iberian,” to London, Nov. 19th ; “ Cale- 
donian ” to London, Dec. 7th. 


F 0. HOUGHTON & CO.. Gen’! Agents, 116 State St. Boston. | fy For Your Sole Benefi 


P Garrnet, SOLES me knit - pers), aan ithe Soant's 
wool, have smoothly turned leather edges and are ‘so 
A Sure Oure for Oatarrh, 4 easy to sew to’ because stitched just right. 25¢. pair. 
: = Nu 6‘ HAPPYFOOT’’ HAIR INSOLES ease tender feet, 
: rs keep perspiring feet dry, save you from rheumatism 
and colds. 1oc.: three pairs, 25¢. 
ALASKA SOCKS are unequaled for house and bed 
slippers, and in rubber boots. 2s¢c. pair. 
: All dealers, or sent on receipt of price 
SS and size, by mail, postage paid. 
THE WM. H. WILEY & SON CO., Box 45, Hartford, Com 
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Leonard 
Sofa Bed 








‘en styles 
luxuriout 
and serviceable. reight pre 
Returnable if unsatisfactory. 
logues Free. Patented, manufacture 
) and sold only by 


The Leonard Sofa Bed (, 
401 Erie Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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(Canfield 
DRESS 
SHIELDS . 


PERSPIRATION “> 
PROOF : 

| EASILY WASHED: 

No other Shield has 

these advantages 

SOLD. EVERYWHERE. «« 


CANFIELD RUBBER CO. 
—— NEW YORK 











THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL 


FEW PEOPLE KNOW HOW USEFUL IT IS IN 
PRESERVING HEALTH ANDO BEAUTY. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is the safest 
and most oe ng a and purifier in nature, 
but few realize it8 value when taken into the human 
system for the same‘cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you take of it 
the better, it is not a drug at all, but simply absorbs 
the gases and impurities always present in the stom- 
pa and intestines and carries them out of the sys- 

em. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after smoking, drink- 
ing or after eating onions and other odorous veg- 
etables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves the com- 
plexion, it whitens the teeth and further acts as a nat- 
ural and eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which collect in the 
stomach and bowels; it disinfects the mouth and 
throat from the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form or another, 
but probably the best charcoal and the most for the 
money is in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow charcoal, and 
other harmless antiseptics, in tablet form or rather in 
the form of large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon tell in a 
much improved condition of the general health, better 
complexion, sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is that no possible harm can result from 
their continued use, but on the contrary great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the benefits of 
charcoal, says: “‘ I advise Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges 
to all patients sufferingfrom gas in stomach and 
bowels, and to clear the complexion and purify the 
breath, mouth and throat; I also believe the liver is 
greatly benefited by the daily use of them, they cost 
but twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, and altho 
in some sense a patent preparation yet I believe I get. | 
more and better charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent Loz- 
enges than in any of the ordinary charcoal tablets.” 





The net issue of The Independent 
twill be our 


Annual Book Number 


and will contain a comprehensive review of all the important books 


published during the year. 


Among other special articles will be 


THE RICHARDSON REVIVAL - 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A TRAMP - 
THE CONDITION OF AMERICAN LITERATURE . 


- Prof, William Lyon Phelps 
- Prof. John J. McCook 
Andrew Lang 


THE YALE BI-CENTENNIAL PUBLICATIONS 


CONAN DOYLE - - -_ -: 
COMPULSORY ARBITRATION - 
THE DECADENCE OF ENGLAND - 


Single Copies, 


- Prof. Harry Thurston Peck 


New Zealand Commissionér of Labor 


Poultney Bigelow 


10 Cents Each. 


FOR SALE BY NEWSDEALERS 


THE INDEPENDENT on ee 


130 Fulton Street, New York. 
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DON’T COOK 


Pour the dry flakes from the package into a colander. 





EAT COOK’S 


i. 


2. Puta liberal amount of salt into a little boiling water. 


3. Pour the boiling salted water on the rice, through 
Put in colander the colander. 











4. Drain, shake slightly, and turn out on a hot dish ; 


serve with sugar and milk. That is all 
Send one coupon and | — ana the tice is perfectly prepared in| _ " 
10 cts. for our doll. lees that a wslnate. Salt the water 
































FLAKED RICE 


- 


m. FOR BABY TOO 
, y NEW BORN INFANTS—One cup of Cook’s Flaked 
Rice, one quart water, boil ten minutes, add 
a pint cf milk, pinch of salt, and a very little ; 
sugar, and strain, Suk. 
THREE MONTHS OLD CHILD—Use double the _ Empty 
quantity of Cook’s Flaked Rice 


(two cups) and do not strain COOK’S FLAKED RICE CO. 
1 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


RD raga 














UNE S 


Pour water through! 
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THOMSON’S 


“Glove-Fitting” 
CORSETS 


Challenge comparison and competition. 
If you have not worn them you ao not 
know true corset comfort combined 
with style. Our “Militant” is the 
acme of straight front corsets—you 
may discover the secret if you 


Turn them over and see how 
they’re made. 


All seams run around the 


For sale by every good dealer in the country. When you 
ask for thein, see that you get them—or try a better store. 
Our handsome new catalogue mailed FREE on request. 


GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO., 343 Broadway, 














BEST and MOST 
ECONOMICAL §33C 
COFFEE GROWN. ° 
Requires only TWO-THIRDS 
the regular quantity. Always packed 
in i-lb. trade-mark red bags. Good 
a 2c. and 15c. Good Teas 80c 


For special terms address 


babes A poy Amsetionn Tea Co., 
an eobem” York. 





FINANCIAL 











INVESTMENTS 


We have sold our real estate 
first mortgages for 21 years with- 
out loss to any investor. 

We now offer our 5% Deben- 
tures and carefully selected first 
mortgages from the rich black. 
waxy belt of Texas and contig- 
uous territory of Oklahoma, 
Principal and 


5% to 6% INTEREST 
Guaranteed 


Send for Pamphiect 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INV. CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philad’a, Pa. 





A NEW DEPARTURE 


A New, Effectual and Convenient Cure 
for Catarrh. 


Of catarrh remedies there is no end, but of catarrh 
cures there has always been a great scarcity. There 
are many remedies to relieve, but very few that really 
cure. 

The old practice of snuffing salt water through the 
nose would often relieve, and the washes, douches, 


powders and inhalers in common use are. very little, 
if any, better than the old-fashioned salt water douche, 

The use of inhalers and the application of salves, 
washes and powders to the nose and throat to cure 
catarrh is no more reasonable than to rub the back 
to cure kidney disease. Catarrh is just as much a 
blood disease as kidney trouble or rheumatism, and it 
cannot be cured by local treatment any more than 
they can be. 

To cure catarrh, whether in the head, throat or 
stomach, an internal antiseptic treatment is necessary 
to drive the catarrhal poison out of the blood and sys- 
tem, and the new catarrh cure is designed on this plan, 
and the remarkable success of Stuart’s Catarrh Tab- 
lets is because, being used internally, it drives out 
catarrhal infection through action upon stomach, liver 
and bowels. 

Wm. Zimmerman, of St. Joseph, relates an experi- 
ence with catarrh which is of value to millions of 
ecatarrh sufferers everywhere. He says: “I neglected 
a slight nasal catarrh until it gradually extended to 
my throat and bronchial tubes and finally even my 
stomach and liver became affected,-but as I was able 
to keep up and do a day’s work I let it run along until 
my hearing began to fail me, and then I realized that 
I must get rid of catarrh or lose my position, as I was 
clerk and my hearing was absolutely necessary. 

“Some of my friends recommended an inhaler; an- 
other a catarrh salve, but they were no good in my 
case, nor was ahything else until I heard of Stuart’s 
Catarrh Tablets and bought a package at my drug 
store. They benefited me from the start, and in less 
than four months I was completely cured of catarrh, 
although I had suffered nearly all my life from it. 

“They are pleasant to take, and so much more con- 
venient to use than other catarrh remedies that I feel 
: cannot say enough in favor of Stuart’s Catarrh Tab- 
ets.” 

A little book on cause and cure of catarrh will be 
mailed free by addressing F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, 
Mich., and the tablets are sold by all druggists in the 
United States and Canada. 
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CRANE’S LEDGER PAPER 
WITH THE FAMOUS WATER MARKS. 
Orane Bros., Paper Makers, Westfield, Mass. 

SAMPLE BOOK FREE. 
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z% Individual Communion 

, Outfits. poe 5 gd nna catalogue 

ar SANITARY COMMUNION © goyetr co., 
Box n, Rochester, N. 





1875 — —— 1901 


THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, - CONNECTICUT. 


ASSETS OVER $7,000,000. 
Debentures and first mortgage loans 


upon real estate. 
The 
can find no better 


a27Ta CU WBA Re 
Conservative 


First Mortgage Loans 


on the most prosperous farm landsin Missouri. 12 years’ 
experience with personety negotiated loans representing 
over $2,000,000, and not a cent lost. I can probably 
refer you to some one in your own section if you write me. 


WM. R. COMPTON, 4 Wardell Bld’g, Macon, Mo. 








SECURITY. CONVENIENCE. PRIVACY. 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


214 Broadway, 
OFFER 


exceptional facilities for the safe-keeping ~ securities, 
Boxes of all sizes and prices 


Large, light and airy rooms for the use ang ‘convenience of 
customers. 


ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH THE BANK. 





OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 


Secured on well improved farms worth three 
theloan. In last six yes have placed over en 
000.00 without a default in principal or — 
References: all Bankers, Capitalists, Jud 
Business Men, for whom T am loan’ ing. rite or 
further Biahoma ae for pamphlet, “ Truth 
About Oki * fre 

On HA AGAN, GUTHEr, OKLAHOMA. 


A SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS EXPERIENCE 
OF NEARLY 12 YEARS 


More than 1000 Satisfied Investors. 
What more need be said of the 


JOHN MULHOLLAND 
6’. GOLD BONDS 6: 


On every $100 invested we pay 6 per cent. per al- 
num interest, and repay the principal in ten equal 
payments without tc. Pa the interest. In other 
words, on a hundred dollar bond 


WE PAY 
$3 Interest and $10 Principal 


each six months for five years. Bonds are issued 
in amounts of $100, $200, $300, $400, $500, $1,000, 
and up. Coupons for Principal and Interest art 
made payable at bank selected by purchaser il 
any part of the world. 


OVER EIGHT HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS SOLD 


Send for booklet. We have many bon: 
holders and some may be in your locality. 


JOHN MULHOLLAND, 
Room 244, POTTER BLDG., NEW YORK. 
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NEW YORK CITY 


3'2/ 


GOLD BONDS 


(Exempt From Taxation) 


A suitable investment for executors, guardians, administrators, etc. 


FOR SALE 


BY 


DOMINICK & DOMINICK, 100 Bro24way 








Our Customers 


3 0 Y E A R Have Tested... 


lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


John Hancock Bidg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, CHIcAGo. 
Home Office established 1871. fowa Falls, Iowa. 


WHSTHRIN 
MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON. 45 Milk St., Beston, Mass. 


OY WATER AND LIGHT BONDS and 
% to 8% divideud paying stocks a specialty. 
ighest bank references, Seud for list. 
ROBT. E. STRAHORN, Spokane, Wash. 


United States Trust Company. 
OF NEW YORK, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 
Capital ss a 7” ° $2,000,000.00 
Surplus and Profits - - $t1,265,579.09 
This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 


into court, and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trus- 
tee or Executor, 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five 
days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest at such rates 
as may be agreed upon, 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions, and Individuals 
will find this Company a convenient depository for 
money, 

JOHN A, STEWART, President. 
D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-President. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 

WILLIAM H. Maoy, JR, 
Wm. D. SLOANE, 
Gustav_H. ScoHwaB, 
FRANK LYMAN, 
GEORGE F. VIETOR, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 











SAMUEL SLOAN, 
D. WiLLIs JAMES, 
JoHN A. STEWART, 
JOHN HaxsEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
JouN CrosBy BROWS, 
Epwarp CoopER, 
W. Bayarp CurTine, JOHN J. PHELPS, 
CuaRLEs §. SMITH, JOHN S, KENNEDY, 
Wa. RocKEFELLER, D. O. MILLs, 
ALEXANDER E. Orr, Lewis Cass Lepyarp, 
MARSHALL FIELD. 





BEVERLY H. BONFOEY, 


No. 5 Main Street, Unionville, Missouri. 


5% AND 6% LOANS NEGOTIATED. 


Every dollar secured by First Mortgages on Farms worth 
three times your loan, located in the famous Corn Belt and 
Blue Grass Regions in Iowa and Missouri. NOT A DOL- 
LAR Lost in 22 Years. 

Write for illustrated booklet and list of loans. 


CURTIS & ROMAINE, 
30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
Members} WY. Oouse Eactanaee 
N. Y. Produce Exchange. 


ORDERS EXECUTED FOR INVESTMENT 
OR ON MARGIN. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers and Dealers in 








United States 
Government 


ONDS 


New York Boston 


090949496604 4640 046606604 00000 
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CG a sh for REAL ESTATE 


no matter where it is. Send descrip- 
tion at cash price and 4 E wonder- 
fully success: Se W. OSTRA , North 
American Bldg., hilade nie Pa. 


DIVIDENDS 
NEW YORK OFFICE OF 


The American Cotton Oil Co., 
27 Beaver St., N. Y. City, November 7, 1901. 

The Board of Directors of this Company has this day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of THREE PER CENT. upon the Pre- 
ferred Stock of this Company and a dividend of TWO PER CENT. 
upon the Common Stock for the year ending Ley oe Bist, 1901, 
both dividends payable on December 2d, 1901, at the oan house 
of Winslow, Lanter & Co., 17 Nassau Street, New York C 

The Trausfer Books of the Company w will be closed My 3 >. M. on 
November 14th, 1901, and will remain closed until 10 A. M. Decem- 


ber 6th, 1901 
JUSTUS E. RALPH, Secretary. 


INSURANCE 


1851 
THE 1901 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, eal 
SSET reine & Ist,1901 ~ $26. »245,622 


IAB 
gl a i 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 











NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
WM.B. FRANKLIN, - - Vice-President 
: Second Vice-President 
= - Secretary 


7 - Treasurer 
: é MIDDLEBROOK, ~ ~ Asst. Secretary 


1901 FIRE iNSURANCE 190 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, | ~ 


CONNECTICUT, 


STATEMENT JANUARY Ist, 1901, 
Capital Stock, all —~ 1 
eeinourense Recor —- “edhe 7 $3 
Unsettied Losses wnat other claims 2 333 $7 
Net Surplus. vas aae 733 
Tota) Assets, Jan. ist, 1901 

JAMES NICHOLS, President. 

R. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 

H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary. 











1860™~* THE A190) 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE Ch 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
GEORGE H.BURFORD,. PRESIDENT. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


GEO, G. WILLIAMS, . . . Pres. Chem. Nat. Bon 
JOHN J. TUCKER, 

E. H. PERKINS, Jr., 

JAMES R. PLUM, 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRE(? 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressin 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only anim 
mediate return for their work. but also an increasing anny 
income commensurate with their success, are invited tocon 
municate with RICHARD E. VOCHRAN, 84d Vice-President 
at the Company’s Office, 277 Brvuadway, New York City, 


Assets over = ~ = $8,000,000, 
Insurance in Force, over $40,000,000. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCH, President. 


January Ist, 1901, 


$17,775,032.80 
15,934,181,90 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) ..$1,840,850.90 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guarar 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 218 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


Industrial Life Insurance 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. of New 
York transacts both an industrial and life i 
surance business and is one of the largest com- 
panies in the field. It is ably managed, is 
prompt in the payment of losses, its rates att 
low and it is a popular company with insurers. 
It will send its literature to any address. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-first 
Annual Statement. 














Cash Capital 
Reserve for re-insurance and all other claims........... 1, Gey 
Surplus over all Liabilities 7 S62 


ecccsccccccces Sn 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1901......$2,47 7,069,00 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
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a e ; : (GOLD MEDALS 
Larkin Soaps 2%. 
and PREMIUMS fen mi. 
Thirty Days’ Trial Before Payment. 


an Larkin Idea is simply to save that cost which adds nothing to value. The wholesale 
and retail dealers’ expenses, profits and losses saved to our customers on a $10 00 
assortment (purchaser’s selection) of the Larkin Soaps and Toilet Preparations pay for a 
$10.00 Premium. The prejudice prevails that goods with which premiums are given, and 
the premiums too, are inferior in quality. 

The Larkin Soaps and Larkin Premiums were exhibited at the Pan-American Exposition 
in the beautiful Larkin Building, where hundreds of thousands observed and remarked their 
value, and where six medals, two of gold, were awarded for supreme merit. The Larkin 
Soaps are known to millions of users to be the best. They are scientifically made from pure 
materials in the most modern factory. This is our twenty-seventh year of increasing success, 
and we are the only large manufacturers selling direct to the homes. 


BBSESS Fs25 2 


Bue 4 


rer 


This Couch is 25 in. wide and 6 ft. 
long; has 24 double conical, extra- 
tempered Fim . Spring seat and 
spring head ; wood slats and 
frame; good casters. Filled with 
extra coarse tow with cotton top. 
Moth-proof cover, your choice of 
Corduroy or Velour, plain or figured 
in Myrtle Green, Dark Wine, Crimson, 
Brown or Blue. The construction of 
this Couch makes it extremely dur- 
able. It will withstand rough usage. 

We issue special circular of higher 
priced biscuit-tufted Couches and 
many other premiums. 


Free with a $10.00 Assortment of the Larkin Soaps. 





Every case of Larkin Soaps packed as ee ee ee yen 10.00 


purchaser orders; your own selection to stock of Soaps (although it is best econ- 


omy). First, by dividing contents among a 
amount of $10.00 from this list : SF aie vee readily pay, the listed 
retail prices. This provides the $10.00 need- 
ful to pay our bill, and gives the Premium 
as a middieman’s profit. Second, by our 
interesting Larkin Club-of-Ten Plan, ex- 
plained by a special circular, 


30 DAYS FOR 
TRIAL. 


After that, if you find all the Soaps, etc., of 
excellent quality, and the Premium entirely 








Fite Glycerine 
rated 

Witch H 

Vi 


Se 
Sulphur 


Powder, Car 
Medeska Cold Cream. 
cha; 
Modjesk 
An 
Modjesk: 
skin irritatio: 
Modieska Talcum 1 
Civender Smellin 
mically Pure Gi 1-2-0z. bottl 
Jet yocld Medal Winner. { snd co bottle 
eatsfoot Oil ttarness Soap, per bar.............. 
in Silver Polish, very popular, per box..... 


Larkin Soap (0., Larkin, Seneca and Carroll Streets, BUFFALO, N, Y. 





satisfactory, remit us $10.00. If not, ec 4 
us goods are subject to our order. e 
make no charge for Soaps used in trial. 

If you remit with order, we add 50 cents’ 
worth of Soaps as a cash present, and ship 
goods day after order is received. Money 
refunded if asked for. Safe delivery of 
everything we ship is guaranteed. The 
transaction is not complete until you are 
satisfied. Our $2,000,000 investment is be- 
hind our guarantee. 





THE PROOF 
of the Larkin idea ? 
We omit Premium when 
desired, and send a $20 
selection of Soaps for $10. 











Established (875. 
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Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 
OF BOSTON. 


Assets Dec. 31, 1900, $16,889,952.54 
Liabilities . . . . 15,012,619.11 
Surplus. . . . . = 3,877,333.43 


STEPHEN H. RHODES, President. 
ROLAND O. LAMB, 


Vice-President and Secretary 


New York Office, St. Paul Building. 


F. K. KOHLER, General Agent. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity —as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 





Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 


BE. W. SCOTT, President, 


346 BROADWAY, - = NEW YORK. 
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| If You Are Looking — 
for a Country Home 


ON THE WATER, OR 


you will be interested in property 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to which 
we hold title and which we mus 
realize on to settle an account 

Pictures, description, etc., sent 
on application, or call at our office 


and we will give full particulars 





CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. (C0, 


Continental Building, 46 Cedar Street, 
NEW YORK. 


New England Mutua 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, [las 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1901 - - $30,924,972.41 
LIABILITIES 27,881,474.14 


$3,043,498.27 


~ issued. 





All forms of Life and 


ip pe 
CasH distributions pai 


pon all polic 
Every policy has endorsed thereen oy ‘cash surrender and pil 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled Dy the Maite 
chusetts Statute. 
°"Pamphiets vanne, and values for any age sent on application 0 
ice. 


the Company’s O: 
Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Pre. 


Benj. F- Stevens, Pres. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary, Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec). 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


New York, January 22d, 1901. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the Com- 
y, submit the following statement of its affairs on the 
st of December, 1900: 
Premiums on Marine risks from ist January, 
1900. to 8ist December, 1900 -« $3,278,413.54 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st Jan- 
nary, 1900 828,796.25 
Total Marine Premiums.................0.006 $4,107 ,209.79 


Interest received 
during the year $346,028.89 
Rent received 
duringtheyear 23,833.36 $369,862:25 


Losses paid dur- 

e year 

ich were es- 

timated in 1899 

and previous 
years.. ........ $416,202.81 

occurred 





paid 
$1,101,744.24 
$1,517,947.05 
Less Salvages.. 150,307.00 $1,367 ,640.05 
Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
$399,096.13 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York Stock, 
Bank and other Stocks $5,537,024.00 


. 1,693,805.82 
William Streets, cost $1,050,000.00 
Paid toward ereetion of new 


buildin; 622,873.59 
Other Real Estate and Claims 


due the Company... ...... 75,000.00 1,747,873.59 
1,156,783.60 








countries 198,818.81 
Cash in Bank 183:434.83 
AMOUR .0'sccckssesese --$10,514,740.65 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of p1 ofits 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
onand after Tuesday, the fifth of February next, 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1895 will be redeemed 
and paid to the holders thereof or their legal representatives, on 
and after Tuesday, the fifth of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of pezment, one canceled. 

0} 


A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net earned Be 
miums of the Company for the year ending Sist December, 1900, 
for which certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 

William E. Dodge, Charles D. Leverich, 
Eldert, P. Morton, 

Ewald Fleitmann, W.H. H. Moore, 
Edward Fioyd-Jones, Charles H. Marshall, 
Hora rege H. Macy, 

b create A. earcons. 
George C. Clark, Clifford A. Hand, Jona L. rior, ‘ 
jd G. De Forest, Anson W. Hard, A. A. Raven. 

amesH.Dunham, John D. Hewlett, Gustav H. Schwab, 

wi C. Sturges, 

4. A. RAVEN, President. 

F, A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t, 
CORNELI08 ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pren’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Fres’t, 
jo) 
BINDERS te hold thirteen copies of Taz Inpz- 
PENDENT will be furnished by us at 
the rate of 85 cents each, postage included. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fultem Street, New York. 
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TILILIS SILI II 


EQUITABLE 


oss IN THE yp. 
5 


ny 


1 prefixed to the above 
ciphers will make *1,000 out 
of nothing. 

About *1 a week paid on 
an Endowment policy in the 
Equitable will give #1,000 to 
you at the end of 20 years. 
If youdie your family receiv- 
es*1,000 at once. 

Moreover, at the end of 
the Endowment period you 
receive the accumulated 
profits also. 

For further information 
fill out and mail coupon 
below: 


THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, Dept. No. 79. 
120 Broadway, New York. 


Please send me information regarding an 
Endowment for $ if issued 
to a man _years of age. 





Name 
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A RANGE ROMANCE. 


Mr. Teakettle dark loved Miss Shining Teapot. 
But what could poor Teakettle do? 

He was sooty and black; said.Miss Teapot, “Alack! 
Do you think | will e’er look at you? 


“You are ugly and old with your smoke and your grime, 
Make love to Miss Coal Shovel there; 

Mr. Coffee Pot bright is my lover and knight, 
How you speak to me, Sir, have a care.” 


Now this unkind attack made poor Teakettle sad; 
To the housemaid he told all his woe, 
“Just wait til | rub ‘you, and scour and scrub you,” 
She said, “with Sapolio! 
mee EF a eee i ee 








; Si SS — 











“Ah, then you will shine and put others to shame.” 
(Miss Teapot was out serving tea.) 

And when she returned, oh, her cheeks fairly burned 
As she cried, “Can it really be he?” 


Then Teakettle wooed, and he wooed not in vain, 
For Miss Teapot her true love did know; 
And after a kiss, they sang, “All our bliss 
Is due to 





























NOVEMBER 21, 1901 


The State of American Literature 
ANDREW LANG 

The Labor Situation in New Zealand 
EDWARD TREGEAR 

The Samuel Richardson Revival 
Prof. WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 

The Decadence of England 
POULTNEY BIGELOW 


The New York Public Library 
SYDNEY REID 
A Chat About Sherlock Holmes 
HARRY THURSTON PECK 


Leaves from the Diary of a Tramp 
Prof. JOHN J. McCOOK 


Mayor Low’s Opportunity 
" WALTER L. HAWLEY 
Also a Review of All the Important Books 


of the Year, Poems, Editorials, Survey of 
the World, Financial and Insurance, etc. 


Ten Cents a Copy Two Dollars a Yeat 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 
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THE BLAKESLEE 
GRADED LESSONS 


NEW SERIES FOR 1902, 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED 


FOR CHILDREN. 


STORIES ABOUT JESUS. 
By MRS. JOHN R. GOW. 

A course composed wholly of stories from the 
Gospels, carefully selected to meet the needs of 
primary classes, as viewed from the modern 
standpoint. Just the kind of lessons that pri- 
mary teachers have been so long waiting for. 

Published in three grades for children under 
ten, with a Teachers Helper giving Lesson 
Talk, Blackboard Work, etc. 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


FROM BETHLEHEM TO OLIVET. 
By REV. E. BLAKESLEE. 
A comprehensive and connected . study of 
Christ’s life, bringing out clearly its steps of 
progress and its more important teachings. An 
invaluable aid in giving young people a thor- 
ough knowledge of the historic Christ. 
Published in three grades for the main school, 
with a Manual affording teachers abundant aid 
in their work. 
FOR ADULTS. 


FOUNDATION TRUTHS. 
By REV. W. C. BITTING, D.D. 

Practical and doctrinal lessons from the deeds 
and words of Christ, presented in the form of 
topics for discussion, which bring up alt the 
great truths of the Gospel and afford a rich 
treat for thoughtful students of the Bible. 

Published in one grade for Bible classes, and 
using the same Teacher’s Manual as the Young 

vople’s Course. 

These lessons belong to THE BIBLE 
STUDY UNION (BLAKESLEE) SYSTEM, 
and are prepared in three courses, with seven 
grades, helper, and manual. They embody 
all the latest improvements, and are carefully 
adapted in materials and graded in methods 
to meet the needs of all classes. They are 
specially recommended for Sunday schools 
that wish to make a thorough study of Christ's 
life. Send for specimen lessons, 


THE BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING CO, 


95 South Street, Boston, Mass, 
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Copyright, 1901, by Doubleday, Page & (o, 
LITTLE HEAD PORGY 


Shows the light color with bars slightly noticeable, 
color comes and goes apparently at the will of the fish, 
and is one of the great difficulties encountered 
by the live-fish photographer, 


What the 
Goerz Len 
Will do 


The marvelous illustrations in the article oq 
‘*Photographing Tropical Fishes”? io Ju 
Wor.p’s Work were reproductions of photo 
graphs made with a Goerz Lens. There isn 
severer testofalens than photographingalive 
object through water. Sharpness and quick 
ness inthe highest degree are required and 
these are qualities par excellence of the Goen 
Lens. 


Ghe Goerz Double 
Anastigmat Lenses 


are now fitted to EASTMAN Kodak 
and all other hand cameras 
For prices, circulars. etc., apply 
to your dealer or to the 


Cc. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS 
52 East Union Square, New York 


+ 


Copyright, 1901, by Doubleday, Page 4d! 
BLACK ANGEL FISH 

This shows a specimen. The white bands are wall 
eed Tn the mature fish. 
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"Sorte of E. P. DUTTON @ CO.’S 


IMPORTANT BOOKS 


Chronicles of the House of Borgia 
By FREDERICK BARON CoRvo. With eleven full-page 
illustrations in photogravure.' 8vo, large, $6.00 


net. ‘ 

The author brings two important qualifications 
to his task. He has lived and studied in Italy so 
jong that he is thoroughiy saturated with Italian 
life and Italian atmosphere, and he has had the co- 
operation and assistance of Count-Cesare Borgia, 
the present head of the family. 


Imperial London 
By ArTHUR H. BEAVAN. With 50 illustrations 
from drawings by HANSLIP FLETCHER, and a 
photogravure frontispiece. 8vo, cloth, $4.00 net. 
A delightful book on London, beautifully illus- 
trated. 


“We have nothing but praise for this beautiful | 
work, and cordially commend it to all readers.”— 


Baltimore Sun, 


Lake Geneva and Its Literary Land- 
marks 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE, author of “‘ The Early Moun- | 


taineers.” Illustrated. S8vo, cloth, $4.50 net. 


It is an anecdotal history of the many famous | 


men and women whose names are linked ‘with the 
shores of the beautiful Lake Leman; The Prisoner 
of Chillon, Calvin, John Knox, Rousseau, Voltaire, 
Gibbon, Madame de Stael,' Lord Byron, and many 
others less celebrated though not less interesting. 


Life of Francois Fenelon 
By Viscount St. CYRBS. 


net, 
This biography has engaged the author for many 
years, and is not only the study of an interesting 
personality, but an important contribution to the 
history of the period. 


Ficrentine Villas 


By JANET Ross. Illustrated by photogravure re- 
productions of Zocchi’s engravings, and from 
drawings by Miss NELLY ERICHSEN. Imperial 
4to, limited to 500 copies for England and Amer- 
ica, $25.00 net. Large paper edition, limited to 
= copies for England and America, $75.00 
ne 


This elaborate volume treats not only of the 
famous villas, but of the people who lived in them, 
including many bearing the greatest names in the 
art and literature of the Renaissance. Some of the 
finest medals in the Bargello have been photo- 
graphed to give likenesses of the more renowned 
occupants of the buildings. 


The Training of the Body 


For Games, Athletics, Gymnastics and other Forms | 
Health, Growth and: Devel- | 
By F. A. ScHmipt, M.D., and EUSTACE | 
H. Mims, .M.A. With numerous illustrations. | 


of Exercise, and for 
opment. 


8vo, cloth, 520 pages, $2.50 net. 
“This is the most: elaborate and comprehensive, 


complete and practical book ever published on the | 


subject, Health Culture. It would be of incal- 
culable benefit if every teacher and every parent 


were made familiar with the facts and principles | 


of this book.”—Chicago Evening Post. 
In Tuscany 


Tuscan: Towns— Tuscan Types — The 
Tongue. By MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL. 
illustrated. Crown 8vo, $3.00 net 


Tuscan 
Fully 


The author has caught the charm ‘of Italian life | 


and Italian scenes. The book is full of delightful 
descriptions of out-of-the-way places that the ordi- 
nary traveler would miss. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, $2.50 | 





Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks 


By ALEXANDER V. G. ALLEN. Fully illustrated. 3 

vols., 8vo, $8.00 net. 

A large-paper edition, limited to 250 copies, 5 
vols., $25.00 net. 

“Tt is a book which will mark an epoch in many 
a young man’s life. If he enters into the spirit. of 
it he will be a bigger, nobler, stronger man for the 
reading.”—-FRANCIS H. CLARK in the Christian En- 
deavor World. 


Ephemera Critica; or, Plain Truths 
about Current Literature 


By JoHN CHURTON Coliins. A new edition of this 
now famous work on criticism. S8vo, cloth, $2.00 
net, 

“Tf the book is, as we unhesitatingly pronounce 
it to be, nothing less than a priceless boon, it is 
because through most of its pages there breathes 
the indignation of a critic in revolt ; a good critic, 
a wise critic, who sees many things that deserve 
castigation and is not afraid to speak out.’”—New 
York Tribune. 


Giovanni Segantini 
Italy’s Most Famous Modern Artist 
A History of His Life and Times, together with 76 
reproductions of his pictures in half-tone and 
photogravure. By L. ViLuARI. Large 8vo, $6.00 


we Travels Round Our Village 


A Berkshire Book by ELEANOR G. HAYDEN. [Iilus- 
trated by L. LESLIE BROOKE. 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, $2.50 net. 

“The volume urges one to quotation without 
stint, so rich are its passages that lend themselvey 
to such treatment, but we must content ourselves 
with one quotation only and to commending Miss 
Hayden’s book with its pleasing illustrations by 
Mr. Brooke, without reserve to the perusal of our 
readers.”—Boston Transcript. 


The British Thoroughbred Horse 


By W. ALLISON, M. A. His history and breeding, 
together with an exposition of the figure system. 
Illustrated. Royal 8vo, $12.50 net. 


Sport in Europe 
Edited by F. G. Arnato. Contains contributions 
from authorities in the several countries of Eu- 
rope. Profusely illustrated. Quarto, in box, 


$10.00 net. 
In Sicily 


By DovuGauas SLADEN. Maps and over 300 illustra- 
tions. 2 vols., quarto, cloth, $20.00 net. 
Contains an exhaustive and most interesting de- 

scription of the various ruined palaces, temples, 
etc., to be seen in the country, with the most reli- 
able information to be obtained on‘all matters con- 
eerning the inhabitants, customs and architecture 
of present or ancient times. 


The Fourth and Concluding Volume of 
Dutch Painters of the Nineteenth 


Century 


“= biographical notices. 


Edited by Max 
oosKs, Curator of the Plantin-Moretus Muse- 
um, Antwerp. Translated by F. KNOWLES; with 
six etchings by PH. ZILCKEN; six large photo- 
gravures and over two hundred other illustra- 
tions. 238 pages, plates quarto, cloth, gilt top, 
$12.00 net. Volumes one, two and three are to 
be had at the same price. 


Catalogues and Circulars descriptive af the above and our other Books, Calendars, and Cards sent free on application 


E.P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 31 West 23d Street, New York 
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The Publishers’ @ Booksellers’ Index 


will appear on the first page of 


The Foening Posl 


of; November 30, for the fourth time this year. The Index contains the name of 
every publisher and bookseller advertising in the issue, with the page on which the 
advertisement appears. Copy for advertisements received as lateas 9 a.m. for publi- 
cation the same day. The rate under the classified head, “ Publications,” is 20 cents 
an agate line. Proofs and other information will be furnished on application. 


209,029 AGATE LINES of Publishers’ advertising were printed in the Evening Post 
during 1900. 
93,817 AGATE LINES more than appeared in any other New York evening news- 
: paper in the same period. 
132,466 AGATE LINES of Publishers’ advertising printed in The Evening Post from 
January 1 to October 33, 1903. 
67,682 AGATE LINES mote than appeared in any other New York evening news- 
paper in the same period. 
12,626 AGATE LINES more than appeared in the same period in the two other New 
York evening newspapers largely used for Publishers’ advertising. 
BROADWAY @ FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 











8vo, 
$1.5 
_A volu 


BOOKS for the HOLIDAYS. J&** 


A Lily of France 


A SIXTEENTH CENTURY ROMANCE. 
By Mrs. Caroline Atwater Mason. 


456 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED PRICE, $1.10 NET Postraip, $1.25. 


“ This exquisitely told story is even more than good.”—Dr, “ Throws a clear light into a corn 
FLoyp W. ToMEINS. in shadow.” The be wf ra dy orner of history hitherto deep 
“Far and away above the average.” The Book Buyer. . “* Accurate and fascinating history "— Book News, 








trated in 





Christianity in the Nineteenth Great Poets and Their 
Century. Theology. 


By Georce C. Lorimer, D. D., Pastor of 
y ’ ’ By Aucustus H. Stronc, D. D., LL.D. ill 
Tremont Temple, Boston. 12mo, 652 : illus 
pages. Price, $2.25. I2mo, 545 pages. Price, $2.50. Rg 
“ «Glowing in their rhetoric, abundant in their resources of i say that we have not recently met a b00 expressi 
fact, and evangelical in their spirit.”— The Interior. more worth ig recommended to people who want to 4 
* Doctor Lorimer is at his bestin this inspiring and hopeful introduced to the s.udy of the great poets.”— The London Spt 
volume.”=Public Opinion. tator. 


Published by THE GRIFFITH AND ROWLAND PRESS, 
1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY’S 


NEWEST PUBLICATIONS 





WARWICK OF THE KNOBS 


By JoHN Uni LLoyvp, author of ‘ Stringtown on the 
Pike,” etc. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 

A powerful tale of Kentucky during the Civil War. 

Warwick, the central figure. is a character unique in 

fiction. 


SIR RICHARD CALMADY 
By Lucas MALtst, author of ‘‘The Wages of Sin,” 
etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
A strong and virile romance of an English country 


gentleman. The book has proved the literary sensation 
of the year. 





THE LION’S WHELP 


By AmzLIA E. Barr, author of ‘The Bow of 
ag Ribbon,” etc. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 
$1.50. 

A romance of the middle of the seventeenth century, 
in which Oliver Cromwell, ‘“‘The Lion’s Whelp,” 
brought into close touch with the reader. 





CINDERELLA 


By S. R. Crockett, author of ‘Joan of the 

a Hand,” etc. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 
1.50, 

The Cinderella of this story is a young woman who is 


persecuted by relatives and arrested for the theft of 
what are really her own jewels. 





LIGHT FREIGHTS 


By W. W. Jacoss, author of 
“Many Cargoes,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

Delineations of the life of the 


sailorman in Mr. Jacobs’ most hu- 
morous vein. 


YOUNG 
BARBARIANS 
By Ian MacuaReEn, author of 
‘“‘The Bonnie Brier Bush,” 
etc. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 
net, $1.35. 


A story of life in Muirtown, in Dr. 
Watson’s most charming manner. 


THE LADY OF LYNN 


By Srr WaLTER BESANT, author 
of ‘The Orange Girl,” etc. 
at cloth, illustrated, 

1.50. 


One of the last of the late Sir 
Walter Besant’s works, and one of 
the best. 





CANDLE-LIGHTIN’ 
TIME 


By Paut LAURENCE DUNBAR. 
oo illustrated, net, 


_A4 volume of poetry much in the 
line of this author’s ‘‘Poems of 
Cabin and Field.” 


WANDERINGS IN 
THREE CONTINENTS 


By Sir RicHarp Burton. 8vo, 
cloth, net, $3.50. 


Covers the most fruitful years of 
this renowned explorer’s career. 


THE VELVET GLOVE 


By Henry SETON MERRIMAN. 
12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 


Tells of an attempt by the Jesuits 

secure the fortune of a young 

fiz by forcing her into their re- 
on. 





GEORGE ELIOT’S 
WORKS 


Tat WaRWICK Epition. Com- 
pact in form, type easily 
read. 12 volumes. Cloth, 


limp, gilt top, $1.00 each; ° 


leather, limp, gilt top, $1.25 
each, 





THE QUEEN'S 
COMRADE 
(The Duchess of Marlborough) 


By FitzGErRaLp MoLuoy. 2 vols. 
8vo, cloth, fully illustrated, 
net, $3.5v. 

An interesting bio; hy of Sarah 

Jen , the first Duckaws of Marl- 

borough. 





SIR HENRY 
RAEBURN, R.A. 
By Sim WALTER ARMSTRONG. 
Limited Edition. With 70 
eee Sati ot Special net, 
(probably) $25.00; special L. 
. editions at $75.00 and 

$150.00, 
An impressive art book. 





A CHILD OF NATURE 


NORSE STORIES 


By Hamitton W. Masre, author of “ The Forest of 
Arden,” etc. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, net, $1.80. illustrations in colors, net, $1.80. 
A Gaiptive story of the life of a man of poetic Mr. Mabie has here retold the old Norse stories of the 


nature with the gift of imagination. Handsomely illus- ods and the giants which have been repeated for 
trated in photogravure. fundreds of years. 


By Hamitton W. Masie. 12mo cloth, with 10 





LOVE IN LITERATURE 
AND ART 


Edited by EstHER SINGLETON. 8vo, cloth, fully 
illustrated, net, $1.60. 


A collection from the great dramatists and novelists of 


Scenes, avowals, and moods of love and the varieties of 
expression. 





ROMANTIC CASTLES 
AND PALACES 
Edited by EstHER SINGLETON. 8vo, cloth, fully 
illustrated, net, $1.60. 


From the great writers have been selected descriptions 
of cenons castles and palaces. Illustrated from photo- 
graphs. 





Postage on ‘“‘net’’ books is extra. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, Strat. new vor. 
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THE LIFE OF 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON| 





The New York Times 
Saturday Review 
says: 


‘“*TIt seems clear that 
Mr. Balfour’s work could 
scarcely have been done 
better. The volumes, 
moreover, contain much 
entirely new matter. 

‘‘His entire sympathy 
with his subject, never 
degenerating into mere 
hero worship, makes his 
concluding chapter of 
some thirty pages—‘R. L. 
S.’—one of the most fasci- 


By GRAHAM BALFOUR 


With valuable autobiographical matter 
never published elsewhere ; also un- 
published portraits of Mr. and Mrs. 
Stevenson. 





Its Special 
Purposes 


ESIGNED as a record of 

Stevenson’s career and a 

study of the development 
of his character. It aims to record 
the successive expressions of his 
most varied and fascinating per- 
sonality. Also specially intended 
as a study in portraiture, a sup- 
plement to the Lefters as they are 
a supplement to the published 
works of the author. Treats es- 
sentially of Stevenson the man. 





CONTENTS 


VOLUME | 
- His Ancestors. 
. His Parents. 


1850-59. 
. Boyhood—1859-67. 
. Student Days—1867-73. 
. Life at Five-and-Twenty—| } 
1873-1876. } 
. Transition—1876-79. 
. California—1879-80. 


. Davos and the Highlands— 
1880-82. | 


. The Riviera—1882-84. 
VOLUME ll 
- Bournemouth—1884-87. | 
. The United States—1887-88, | } 
. The Eastern Pacific—188¢- | } 
89 ' 


. TheCentral Pacific—1889-91. 


. Infancy and Childhood—}} 


. Vailima—1891-94. 
. The End—1894. 
mm LS. 


nating portions of an alto- 


gether fascinating book.” In two volumes, uniform with the 


Letters, 500 pages, $4.00 net (postage 
30 cents). 


EUGENE FIELD 


A Study in Heredity and Contradictions 
By SLASON THOMPSON 
of the Chicago ‘*‘ Record Herald,’’ Collator of ‘‘ Sharps and Flats ’’ 


HE real man as he appeared to his intimate friends in his 
hours of work and of relaxation—this is the portrait 
which Mr. Slason Thompson has drawn of his comrade. 
He recalls numberless incidents in addition to their intrinsic 
interest, dramatic. humorous, or what not, a high value for 
the light they throw upon the traits of the man—his kindli- 
ness, his sweetness, his love of practical jokes and all kinds 
of fun, his taste for books, his hatred of shams and pretense, 
his interest in politics and the theatre, his affection for 
children, etc. 





























With many portraits, views, and 
reproductions in black and white and 
in colors of original manuscripts ad 
drawings by EuGENE Fre op, 


THE narrative, moreover, is per- 
meated with the humor ofselec- 
tions from Field’s writings never 
before published in book form, 











In two volumes, $3.00 net (postage, 25 cents) } 








THE EDUCATION OF THE 
AMERICAN CITIZEN 
By ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY, LL.D. 
President of Yale. 
Making for the better understanding of 
our political needs andthe growth of 
power in education. 


$1.50 net (postage 11 cents) 


PARTS OF SPEECH: 
ON ENGLISH 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS 


ESSAYS 


Full of healthy, hopeful, vigorous 
optimism. . . Concerns itself-with 
a living present and a dawning future.” 


$1.25 net (postage 11 cents) 

















CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 
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VICTORIAN ProsE MAstTERS 


By W. C. BROWNELL 


Author of ‘* French Traits,’’ etc. 





THE NATION 
: says : 
HE Victorian Prose Masters who are its subjects are “Mr Brownell is 
Thackeray, George Eliot, Carlyle, Matthew Arnold, FACILE chief Amer- 
Ruskin, and George Meredith—a group which probably includes ican critic of oar 
the chosen “master” of every reader who has felt strongly | period, and our only 
literary influences. ro 7” ats 
It will give him the rare enjoyment in contemporary criticism i a aa dency és 
of deep appreciation without extravagance and really fruitful put more into. an 
analysis and suggestion without the pose of the analyst. article than it will 


$1.50 net (postage 12 cents) hold.” 














POEMS OF DISTINCTION | A Book by 


A HERMIT OF | MALTBIE D. BABCOCK, D.D. 


ARMEL Late Pastor of the Brick Church, New York. 
ont OTHER POEMS THOUGHTS FOR 


By GEORGE SANTAYANA 


Author of “The Sense of Beauty.” EVE RY-D AY LIVING 


$1.25 net (postage 9 cents) 





VOLUME of short selections in prose and 


’ verse, spiritually helpful, cheerfully devo- 
THE CATHEDRAL tional, and making for a braver and higher and 
AND OTHER POEMS happier manner of living. 


By MARTHA GILBERT DICKINSON wi 
Author of “ Within the Hedge,” etc. With a Frontispiece Portrait 


$1.25 net (postage 8 cents) Price $1.00 net (postage 10 cents) 











The French Revolution CONTENTS 


. e@ - Reform and Revolution 
- Voltaire’s Indictment of 
and Religious Reform ee 
By WILLIAM MILLIGAN SLOANE, L.H.D., LL.D. v. The Ecclesiastical Com- 
Seth Low Professor of History in Columbia University and , Seisure and Sale of Kccie- 


author of “ The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte.” . -pgeeninree Gia teens Coat 


: itution of the Cl 
ONSIDERING the French Revolution from a y The Civil Constitutioe of 


. . . . . . . the Cler, 
viewpoint new in the histories of this period. . See Climan of Jopultey 


e 2 - Worship, Old and New 
“ Professor Sloane’s sound judgment, his remarkable XI. The Carnival of Irreligion 
: f ‘wer : . i eo eligious 
deductive powers, keen insight, and tersely vigorous cee si é 
Style well qualify him for the work in which he is so a ete one bere ot 


happily successful.”—Boston Transcript. 4 rar 


$2.00 net (postage 16 cents) cordat 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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Girt Books FOR CHRISTMAS 


ON THE GREAT HICHWAY 


BY JAMES CREELMAN Nine Illustrations. Price, net, $1.20. Postpaid, $1.35 
JULIAN: HAWTHORNE says 


“It is memorable both as literature and as contemporary history. Nothing else in the same line so authoritative, 
so pertinent, so vivid, and so fascinating, has been published within my knowledge.” 


WHEN the LAND was YOUNG 


By LAFAYETTE MLAWS Siz Drawings by WILL CRAWFORD Price $1.50 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH says 


“True historical fiction makes the’ past live again in Miss McLaws’ romance. It is one of the most powerful 
interpretations of provincial history in recent fiction.” 


“CAROLINA CAVALIER 


By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON Siz Drawings by C. D. WILLIAMS Price $4.:9 
PHILADELPHIA HOME ADVOCATE SAYS 
“ Asa love story, A Carolina Cavalier is sweet and true; but, as a patriotic novel, it is grand and inspiring.” 


“PRINCESS OF THE HILLS 


BY MRS. BURTON HARRISON = Four Drawings by ORSON LOWELL Price $1.50 
THE DELINEATOR SAYS 

** It was a hazardous thing for Mrs. Harrison to leave modern New York, with its complicated, artificial social life, 
but so well has she accomplished this difficult feat one is lost in admiration of it and delight in the book.” 


CALEB WRIGHT 


By JOHN HABBERTON Author of “ HELEN'S BABIES,” etc. Price $1.50 
PHILADELPHIA TIMES says 


“Caleb Wright is an admirable*and most interesting figure. Full of taget sitive hy and homely common 
sense, he is a congener of David Harum and Eben Holden, and, truth to tell, ers little by the comparison.” 


THE KIDNAPPED MILLIONAIRES 


By FREDERICK U. ADAMS Price $1.50 

BROOKLYN EAGLE SAYS 

“Of the five hundred novels recently published we shall unhesitatingly recommend ‘ The Kidnapped Millionaires.’”* 
i 


AGUIN ALD O 


By EDWIN WILDMAN Sisteen Illustrations. Price $1.20 net. Postpaid $1.35 
ADMIRAL CEORCE DEWEY SAYS 


‘* It is by far the most accurate and concise account of our operations in the Orient I have yet seen.” 


LOTH ROP JUVENILES 


THe ADVENTURES OEL PEPPER 

By Margaret Sidney. A soa eat ” story. The §. HOW THEY SUCCEEDED 

most popular of juvenile books. Illustrated by Sears | By Dr.O. S. Marden. The life stories of successful 
Gallagher. $1.50. men told by themselves. Illustrated. $1.50. 


P p»hUNDER THE ALLIED aes ae PAUL TRAVERS’ ADVENTURES 
wa a cage reages sh sparen 1 ag gy By Samuel T. Clover. The story of a boy’s tram 
Boxers in China. Illustrated by W. F. Stecker. $1.25. around the world on fifty dollars capital. Uletrated by 
a AN, AERIAL RUNAWAY ; : C. Chase Emerson. $1.25. 
y W. P.and C. P. Chipman. Thrilling adventures in 
a runaway balloon. Tilustrated by W. A. McCullough. MAG AND MARCARET 
$1.50. By Pansy (Mrs. G. R. Alden). One of Pansy’s most 
AMP VENTURE enjoyable stories for girls. Illustrated by C. Chase 

By pe joa Guy iy WwW 4 Gaggonnd Se a fi Emersone $1.50. 
party of boy loggers in the Virginia Mountains. us- 
trated by W. A. MeColtengh $1.50. t : ANIMALS IN ACTION 

i A MORGAN nteresting accounts of wild animals studied in their 
By W. O. sod A wn MOR sea and land story of | haunts. From the German of Brahm. One hundred 
1812. [Illustrated by Will Crawford. $125. full-page half-tone illustrations. $1.50. 


IT SN 
LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 
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D’RI AND | 


By IRVING BACHELLER Author f EBEN HOLDEN 


Eight Drawings by F. C. YoHN 


Price, $1.50 


Hon. CEORCE F. HOAR (U.S. Senator) says: 


“T have read it with great pleasure and approval. Your pictures of the Yankee country- 
men of the elder generation have nothing of exaggeration or caricature in them. I was 
born and bred among such people in old Concord.” 


Rev. T. DEWITT TALMACE sys: 


“«D’ri and I’ is a rare book, in style vivid, in thought elevated. Its influence will be 
healthful. 

“T wish every young man and woman might read it for the lesson of its love motive. It 
makes you see clearly the difference between true and false love: you feel the peril of 
the one, the beauty of the other. All who are approaching that supreme moment upon 
which a word may change their destiny for good or evil, may get wisdom out of this beek.” 





EBEN HOLDEN 


265 THOUSAND By IRVING BACHELLER Price, $1.50 
‘*‘THE LORNA DOONE OF AMERICAN FICTION.’’ 


—THE INTERIOR. 


J. DEVLIN—BOSS 


A ROMANCE OF AMERICAN POLITICS 
By FRANCIS CHURCHILL WILLIAMS Price $1.50 


MARION HARLAND s,s: 


“*T have read the book from cover to cover, every sentence, every word. In spite of myself, in spite of reason, 
Thad to like‘ Jimmy.’ 1 congratulate you most heartily upon having done so fine a piece of work.’’ 


CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY syys: 


‘* Jimmy is a most engaging rascal. You like him. You want him to win. The book is a remarkable per- 
formance. There will be thousands who will admire it. As a book it may march in a rank ahead of ‘ The Hon- 
orable Peter Stirling.’ ”” 


~ POTTER tue CLAY 


By MAUD HOWARD PETERSON Four Drawings by CHARLOTTE HARDING Price $1.50 


MARCARET E. SANCSTER s,s: 


“This rare book is not for one season, but for many. From the opening chapter, which tugs at the heart, to 
the close, the charm of the book never flags.’’ 


BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT says: ’ 
***The Potter and the Clay’ is a thoroughly good story, thoroughly well told, natural in incident, pure in 
atmosphere, and of genuine literary quality.’’ 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 
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APPLETONS'’ 
UNIVERSAL = 
CYCLOPADIA — 
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“Knowledge is of two kinds: we either kn 
subject ourselves or know where to find info 
tion on it."—SAMUEL JOHNSON, 


3000 Sets to be Distributed Through 


Che 


CYCLOPADIA DISTRIBUTING BUREAL 


ESGABLISHED GO quickly introduce to the Public this great new stanid 
reference Library. 


Read Our Proposition 


THE N.Y. SUN CYCLOPAEDIA DISTRIBUTING BUREAU will supply the introductory$ 
of Appletons’ UNIVERSAL CYCLOP/AEDIA AND ATLAS at a discount of 25 per cent. B 


delivered, carriage free, in the United States. Payments $3 oo monthly thereafter. 


Handsome display rooms at the office of the N. Y. Sun Distributing Bureau, 72 Fifth AV 
Corner 13th St., New York. 


There’s One Best Cyclopedia. Just On 
MAIL THIS | __\ S88 escruree 


Please send me, free of cost, booklet containing beautiful colored maps # 


illustrations and also full information regarding special offer and easy D8 
plan to the readers of ** The Sun.” garding spe y 


in. r 
N. Y. SUN CYCLOP-ZDIA DISTRIBUTING BUREAl 
cC NAME 


ADDRESS 
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A Romonce Sor the Holidays and the Year 
The Man Who 
Knew Better 


By TOM GALLON 


Author of “‘Tatterley,” etc. 


Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE 


8vo. 


Cloth. $1.50 


Mr. Gallon has written a story which 


shows the meaning of the 
spirit in its broadest sense. 


quality ; 


Christmas 
Sympathetic 


genuine sentiment; fine humor. 





The Apostles 
of the Southeast 


By FRANK T. BULLEN 


Author of ‘‘ The Cruise of the Cachalot,”’ 
‘* Idylis of the Sea,” ete. 


z2mo, cloth, $7 50. 


This tale of the effort to develop a spir- 
itual side in fo’c’sle life shows an insight 
into human 


nature, a tenderness and 


power of sympathy that invest it with a _ 


profound interest for every one who cares 
for tales of the sailor’s life, and for every 
one who holds to the brotherhood of man. 





The Alien 


BY F. F. MONTRESOR 


Author of 
‘““Into the Highways and Hedges,’ etc. 


r2mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Miss Montresor has utilized incident and 
intrigue in this excellent story to give 
The love 
of a mother for a prodigal, the self-sacri- 


a vivid delineation of character, 


fice of a woman, and the mingled motives 
of an adventurer, are all sketched with the 
delicacy, penetration, and grasp of mo- 
tives that have distinguished this talented 
author’s work. 





D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
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‘NEW SIZE 


Type Same Size in Both 


Which Size Volume 
Appeals to You ? 


Nelson's India Paper is used in the ‘‘ new size.” itis the thinnest printing 
paper in the world, and makes possible the beautiful pocket size volumes 


of the 


New Century Library 


Book users in England and America are greatly attracted by this edition, in which are 


published the works of the great novelists 


Dickens—Thackeray—Scott 


_ Each novel is complete in a single volume, size 44% x 6} inches, and not thicker than an 
ordinary magazine, yet contains from 556 to 1000 pages. 


The type is as clear and as easily read as that you are now reading. 


These volumes are as handsome as they are convenient, and make a choice library set. Thackeray's Works pub. 
lished in 14 volumes; Dickens’s Works, 17 volumes, 15 volumes now ready, vol. 16, “A Tale of Two Cities” and the 


‘*Uncommercial Traveller,”” ready November ; vol, 17, “ Edwin Drood,” etc., ready in December ; 
volumes, 18 volumes now ready, the remaining 7 volumes will be published at the rate of two each month 


Scott’s Works, 25 


Handsomely bound in the following styles; Cloth, gilt top, $1.00; Leather Limp, gilt to » $1.25; Leather Boards: 


gilt edges, $1.50 per volume. Handsome Sets of Thackeray in cases in special bindings. 
Descriptive lists on application to 


or sent postpaid on receipt of price by publishers, 


or sale by all booksellers 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pub’s, Dep’t I, 37-41 East 18th St., New York. 





tofore, 1 








Types of Naval Officers 


A new book by Captain ALFRED T. MAHAN. Six 
photogravure portraits. 8vo, $2.50 net. Postage 
additional. Published Nov. 80. 


The World Beautiful in Books 


LILLIAN WHITING’s new book, similar in treat- 
ment to the ‘‘The World Beautiful.” 16mo, $1.00 
net ; decorated, $1 25 net. Postpaid $1.08 and $1.34. 


A Japanese Miscellany 


By Larcapio Hearn, author of “In Ghostly 
Japan,” etc. 12mo, $1.60 net. Postpaid $1.73. 





Up and Down the Sands of Gold 


A story of the present time. By Mary Duv- 
EREUX, author of ‘“‘From Kingdom to Colony,’ 
12mo, $1.50. Third Edition. 


Mistress Brent 


A powerful and charming story of Lord Balti 
more’s Colony in 1638. By Lucy M. Tarvstor. 
filustrated by Ch. Grunwald. 12mo, $1.50. 


Maids and Matrons of New France 


By Mary Sirton Pepper. Illustrated. 12m0, 
$1.50 net. Postpaid $1.65. 


Pocket Balzac 


KATHERINE PRESCOTT WORMELEY’S unrivalled translations. 
18mo ; size, 414 in. x 6% 


frontispieces. Complete in 30 vols. 


With photogravure 
in. Price, in cloth, 


$1.00 per volume ; in limp leather, $1.25 per volume. Any volume sold separately. 


Little Men 


A new illustrated edition of Louisa M. ALCoTT’s 
famous story. With 15 full-page illustrations by 
Reginald B. Birch. Crown 8vo, $2.00, postpaid 


White Aprons 


A new illustrated edition of Maup WILDER 
Goopwin’s favorite colonial story. Colored frontis- 
piece, etc. 12mo, $1.50. 





Joy and Strength for the Pilgrim’s Day 


A companion book to ‘‘ Daily Strength for Daily 
Needs.” By Mary W. TILEsTON. Three editions, #) 
cents, $1.00 and $1.25. Postpaid 88c, $1.09 and $1.8. 


Deafness and Cheerfulness 


_ By Rev. A. W. Jackson, author of “ James Mar 
tineau : A Biography and Study.” 16mo, $1.00 net. 
Postpaid $1.08. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, 


Publishers, Boston, Mas: 
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NEW LITERATVURE 


FOR THE HEAD and FOR THE HEART 





TS OF THE YOUNGER GENERATION. 
as WILLIAM ARCHER. With 33 _ full-page _ por- 
traits from wood-cuts by Robert Bryden. Demy 
Syo, gilt top, $6.00 net. ;- ea 
London Daily Chronicle says: n short, 
at etiume is a treasure-house of well-argued criti- 
dsm, no less than a collection of much admirable 
. . A book to 
one who has any taste for 

poetic methods.” 


AUSTEN: HER HOME AND HER 
I By CONSTANCE With 








E WESSEX OF THOMAS HARDY. 8B 

ge WINDLE, F.R.S., F.S.A. With upwar 
of 100 illustrations and maps by Edmund H 
New. Demy 8vo, gilt top, $6.00 net. 





THOMAS WOLSEY: LEGATE AND RE- 
FORMER. By Rev. ETHELRED L. TAUNTON, 
author of “The Jesuits in BEngland. With 
portraits, lithographs, ete. S8vo, $5.00 net. 





ING MONMOUTH: Being a History of the 

Prereer of James Scott, “The Protestant Duke.” 
By ALLAN Fra. Companion volume to same 
author’s “‘The Flight of the King. With 14 
photogravure portraits and over 80 illustrations 
by the author. 8vo, $6.00 net. 


The London Atheneum says: “In this book 


Mr. Allen Fea gives fresh and abundant evidence ; 


of the minute research and indefatigable industry 
which secured a warm welcome for his former 
work, ‘The Flight of the King.” . . . What he 
has really set himself to do he has done, as here- 
tofore, to excellent effect.” 





JAPANESE PLAYS AND PLAYFELLOWS. 
By OsMAN Epwarps. With 12 colored plates 
by Japanese artists. Svo, $3.50 net. 





MEN AND LETTERS: LITERARY ESSAYS. 
By Hersert Path. 12mo, $1.50 net. 
_ London Spectator says: “It is full of good 
things.” 





FROM THE HEART OF THE ROSE. By 
HELEN MiLMAN, the author of “In the Garden 
of Peace” and “ Outside the Garden.” etc. Let- 
ters on things natural, things serious. things 
frivolous. With vhotogravure portrait of G. 
F. Watts. R.A. 12mo. $1.50 net. 


RUBAIVAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Rendered 
into English Verse .bv EDWARD FITZGRRALD. 
With Introduction by F. R. Monev-Coutts.  TI- 
Instrations on vellum. by Herbert Cole. Sump- 
tnous edition de luxe. limited to 350 conies. 
Onlv 100 conies for America. Svo. $5.00 net. 








SOME FAVORITE BOOKS AND THEIR 
— By JosePH SHAYLOR. 16mo. 
$1. net. 





THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. 
Rv Ginpert Wuitr. Edited bv Grant Allen. 
With nearly 200 fllustrations by Edmund H. 
New. 12mo, $1.50 net. 


N. B—A new and cheaper edition of this 
famous book. 





OF GARDENS. An essay by Francis Dorp 

Racon. With an introduction by Helen Mill- 

man (Mrs. Caldwell Crofton). Frontisniece 

a —— designed by Edmund H. New. 16mo, 
J net. 





W. J. LOCKE'S NEW NOVEL 
THE USURPER. $1.50. (Just Published.] 

Mr. Lane confidently predicts that in 
Usurper”” Mr. Locke has written the eat book 
for which the readers of “ The Derelicts,” “ Idols,” 
and “The White Dove” have been prepared. It 
pas ee Mr. Locke in the front rank of English 
novelists. 


RICHARD BAGOT’S NEW NOVEL 
CASTING OF NETS. $1.50 

Canon Scott-Holland Preaching at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral mdon : 

“A book widely read of late, a book of singular 
brilliancy.”’ 

“* Casting of Nets’ gives conclusive proof that 
its author is capable of unusually fine work.”’— 
New York TIMEs. 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S NEW NOVEL 

THE ARISTOCRATS. Tenth Thousand. $1.50 

“The wittiest woman in England or out of it.” 
—THE BOSTON TIMES. 

* One of the cleverest books of the year.”—Tup 
BooKMAN. 

“Clever and entertaining. . . . Her inves- 
tigations into the American character are acute 
as well as amusing.—THE LONDON TIMES. 


NATHANIEL STEPHENSON’S 

THEY THAT TOOK THE SWORD. $1.50 

“Mr. Stephenson’s style is fresh and good.”— 
New York TIMES. 

** Nathaniel Stephenson does for Cincinnati what 
Winston Churchill did for St. Louis.”—Lours- 
VILLE TIMES. 


THOMAS COBB'S NEW NOVEL 
SEVERANCE. $1.50 
“The brightness of, his style. the crispness of 
his dialogue, the lightness of his humor—it is as 
vleasant a volume as could be met with on a sum- 
mer’s dayv.”—THR LITERARY WorLD. 


CHARLES MARRIOTT'S NEW NOVEL 
THE COLUMN. Eighteenth Thousand. $1.50 
“Conspicuously humoristic.’—JunIan Haw- 
THORNE. 
* Another signal success.”—BLtiss CARMAN. 
“Striking novel.”—BaLTIMoRE Sun. 


HENRY HARLAND’S GREAT NOVEL 


THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF BOX. Eightieth 
Thousand. $1.50 
“This charming love story is as delicate as the 
sunset on the snow-covered summits of his Monte 
Sfiorito. as fragrant with the breath of youth, sum- 
mer, and love as the forest breeze which swept 
into the Villa Flariano.’”—Tar NortH AMBRICAN. 


ELINOR GLYN'S NOVEL 


THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH. Sixtieth Thou- 

sand. $1.50 

“It is so full of unconventional charm that you 
don’t feel like stopping until vou have finished 
it. . ... Elizabeth is a real live girl. And 
no wonder all the men fall in love with her. 
Manv of the readers of the book will feel that they 
could do the same. . . . We venture to pre- 
dict that this ‘ Elizabeth’ will have a longer life 
than most popular heroines. A lot of brains went 
to her making.”—Tnre Sun. 


EVELYN SHARF’S NEW BOOK R 
ROUND THE WORLD TO WYMPLAND. $1.25 net 

The author’s charming books for children are 
well known. The new volume ts adorned by eight 
illustrations from the pen of Miss Alice B. Wood- 
ward, It will form a coveted companion gift to 
“* Wymps.” 
MRS. SERINE’S NEW BOOR 

THE WORLD'S DELIGHT. $1.50 
































JOHN LANE, 67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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One of the most remarkable contributions to periodical literature of recent years appears in the 
December 
Number.. 














A charm of this publication is that each number is different from its predecessor 
and each number has its surprises. The December number will create comment on two | 
continents. If you read it you will understand why. Some of the notable contents are: | 
HOW CHOPIN CAME TO REMSEN  L’AMERICAINE THE PROBLEM PLAY 

By Edward S. Vana Zile By Mrs. Sherwood By Douglas Story 


THE CASTLE-BUILDER THE SEVENTH DEVIL OF OUR LADY THE PATHOS OF BEING GOOD 
Anonymous By Edgar Saltus By Kate Jordan 


THE AMERICAN GIRL AN OPAL RING LORD CAMMARLEIGH’S SECRET 
By the Infanta Eulalie By Justus Miles Forman By Roy Horoiman 


The poetry of the number includes ‘‘ Scruple,’’ by Julien Gordon; << Pierrot in} 
Autumn,” by Bliss Carman ; ‘‘ Hammarizere,” by Clinton Scollard ; ‘* Sonnets to a Lover,” } 
by Myrtle Reed ; “Charm,” by A. R. Morgan Dahlgrén, and “ Superstition,’’ by Madison 
Cawein. 


For sale throughout the world. Price, 25 cents; $3.00 per year. Any newsdealer 
will forward subscriptions. 


ESS ESS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1135 Broadway, New York | 











[ NEWEST BOOKS OF INTEREST 


MARCUS WHITMAN AND THE [ INTERNATIONAL LAW 





EARLY DAYS OF OR EGON By Grorcr Grarron Witson, Ph.D., Professor of Social 


and Political Science, Brown University, and GEorcs 
By Wuiiam A. Mowry, Ph.D. 358 pp. Illustrated. Fox Tucker, Ph.D., lately Reporter of Decisions, Su- 
Uncut edges, gilt top, $1.50. preme Judicial Court of Massachusetts. 482 pp., $1.75. 


TEN NEW ENGLAND a INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
a das aban eles olan ae cons OF COMMERCE 


By FREDERICK R. CLow, Ph.D.. State Normal School, 
THE RELIGIOUS USE OF Oshkosh, Wisconsin. With an introduction by F. W. 
IMAGINATION Taussie, Ph.D., LL.B., Harvard University. LIllustrat- 


By E. H. Jonnson, Professor in Crozer Theological Sem- § * od by charts and diagrams. $1.3. 
inary, Chester, Pa. 233 pp. $1.00. FRESHMAN ENGLISH AND THEME 
HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS OF CORRECTING 
MUSIC In Harvard College. By C. T. CopeLanp, Lecturer on 


English Literature, and H.M. Ripsovt, Instructor in 
By Huan A. CLARKE, Mus. Doc. 152 pp. 75 cents. English, Harvard University. 124 pp., $1.00. 


THE SILVER SERIES OF FORENSIC DECLAMATIONS 
CLASSICS—Newest Issues By A. Howry EaPENSHADE, Instructor in Bhetorle and 
Bliot’s “SILAS MARNER.’ Witte’ by 0. L. pasion in the Peansyivanis Giate College. ie 
Maxcy, Williams College. 35c. 


“‘Tennyson’s “THE HOLY GRAIL,’ Edited by | SEVEN GREAT AMERICAN POETS 
SopHIE JEWETT, Wellesley College. 35c. By Beatrice Harr. 323 pp., $1.25. 

POEMS OF ROBERT BURNS. Edited by CHARLEs 
Wika University of Virginia. 25c. i ASGARD STORIES 


SELECTED ESSAYS OF CHARLES LAMB. \¥ By Mary H. Foster and Masen H. Cummines. Illustrat- 
Edited by Ernest DREssSEL NortTH. 30c. ed. 123 pp., 36 cents. | 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY | 


New York Philadelphia Boston Atlanta Chicago San Francisco | 
{jo 097 eo 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO”S NEW BOOKS 


4 Park St., Boston; 85 Fifth Ave., New York 





An attractive List of New Books, beautifully printed and illus- 
trated, with cover in colors, sent free to anyone sending address. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


A Biography. By HORACE E. SCUDDER 


With Portraits and other Illustrations, and Bibliography. 


8vo, $3 50 net; postage, 29 cents, 


2vols. Crown 


“Undoubtedly the great American book of the se.son.”—NV. Y. Marl and 


Express. 


“Certain to take its place among the leading biographies of English and 


American writers.”—Boston Transcript. 


“A complete presentment of the man in his various aspects.”—Sz. Louzs 


Globe- Democrat. 


“Must take rank as the most important work of its class to be issued this 


year.”—Richmond Times. 





THE RIGHTS OF MAN 


By Lyman Apsott, D.D. Crown 8vo, 
$1.30 wet, postage, 16 cents. 


In this study in 20th century problems Dr. 
Abbott has embodied the fruits of long ex- 
perience and much learning. He treats nearly 
all the conditions and relations of men, with 
special reference to America’s present foreign 
and domestic problems. It is a book which 
will command much serious attention. 


NEW TALES OF OLD ROME 


By RopotFro LaNcIANI. Profusely illus- 
trated, with maps and drawings. 8vo, 
$5 00 met, postage, 25 cents. 


A record of the recent excavations and dis- 
coveries in Rome, full of the keen zest of pur- 
suit and the pride of success, and written with 
unquestioned authority and scholarship. His 
account of the finding of the national monu 
ment of Romulus has a subdued exultation 
that is quite infectious, 

















AMERICAN TRAITS 


By HuGo M@NSTERBERG. Large crown 
8vo, $1.60 met; postage, 13 cents. 


From the point of view of a German, Pro- 
fessor Miinster berg contrasts political and social 
life, character, and scholarship in Germany 
and America, The tone of his essays is light 
and entertaining and reflects his keen, original 
personality. 


OUR NATIONAL PARKS 


_ By Joun Murr. Illustrated from photo- 
graphs. Large crown 8vo, $175 met; 
postage, 16 cents. 


Mr. Muir, who is a scientist of world-wide 
reputation, here gives an enthusiastic descrip- 
tion of the marvelous beauty and grandeur of 
the great public reservations in the West,—the 
Yellowstone, Yosemite, General Grant, and 
Sequoia National Parks. 





THE FIELD OF ETHICS 


By GEoRGE H. PALMER. 
net; postage, II cents, 


I2mo, $1.10 


Professor Palmer has set down in the limits 
of a small volume some of the more important 
results of his Jifelong study of philosophy. 
With his usual grace and urbanity of style he 
outlines clearly the field of ethics and fixes its: 
relation to other human interests, 





THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
A Short History. By JAMES K. HOSMER. 
Illustrated. 12mo, $1.20 met, postage, 12 
cents. 

After a brief account of the early pioneers 
in this great region, Mr. Hosmer describes the 
immense industrial and commercial activities 
which give the valley to-day an interest as 
keen as it had in its romantic days of explrra- 
tion and conquest. 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS 





Johnnie Courteau 





And Other Poems. By Wm. Henry Drummonp, author of “The Habitant’’ (25,000 copies sold). Illustrated by F. 8. 
Copurn. Popular Edition 8vo. Net $1.25. Photogravure, large paper edition, $2.50 (15c. extra by mail). 
The plaintive humor and pathos, and the true poetic fire of these verses, have made them by far the most popular of the year. 


The Spinster Book 


By Myrrie Reep, author of “‘ Love Letters.of a Musi- 
cician,”’ etc. 12mo, $1.50. (By mail, $1.60.) 


A book for driving away dull care. There is wit, wisdom, 
and laughter in these sparkling papers. 





Other Famous Homes of Great Britain 


Edited by A. H. Manan. Descriptions by many eminent 
persons. Third and last volume of series, including 
**Famous Homes. etc.” and ‘* More Famous Homes, 
etc.” About two hundred illustrations. Crimson 
cloth, Royal 8vo, net $6.50. (By express, $6.90.) Full 
leather, net $12.00. (By express, $12.50.) 


A beautiful and sumptuous volume, containing descriptions 
of British homesteads and their traditions. 


‘‘Our European Neighbors”’ Series 





The Mohawk Valley; Its Legends and its History 


By W. Max Rei. Large 8vo. With 70 full-page illustra- 

tions from photographs. Net $3.50. (By mail, $3.75.) 

A stirring and picturesque book. dealing with the period 

from 1609 to 1780, and its long. bloody drama of heroism and 
savagery. 


Historic Towns of the Western States 


Edited by Lyman P. Powe. 8vo. With about 200 illus- 
trations. Net $3.00. (By mail, $3.25.) Fourth and 
last volume of the series, including ‘‘ Historic. Towns 
of New England,” “of the Middle States,” “of the 
Southern States.” 

A unique and valuable series 
“The plan of the enterprise has been judiciously formed, 
and it is being well carried out.”—W. Y. Tribune. 


Romance of the Renaissance Chateaux 














‘French Life in Town and Country,” Lynch; “‘ German 
Life in Town and Country,” Dawson; Russian Life 
in Town and Country,” Palmer; ‘Dutch Life in 
Town and Country,” Hough. TIllustrated. 12mo. 
Each, $1.20 net. (By mail, $1.32.) 


By ExizasetH W. Cuampney. 8vo. Fully illustrated. 
Net $3.00. (By mail, $3.25.) 


The readers who came under the spell of “ Romance of the 
Feudal Chateaux” will eagerly welcome this book of old-time 
legend and history. 


Send for Handsome Illustrated Holiday Catalogue 








G P. PUTNAM’S SONS New York and London 














Uniform with the Temple Classics 


The Temple Bible 


In 24 voluimes, 4x 5inches 


EAc book edited with an elucidative and critical introduction and notes by a scholar who 

has made it his special study. The editors include Rev. A H. Sayce, of Oxford Univer- 
sity; Rev. A. R. S. Kennedy, of Edinburgh University; the Rev. G. Wilkins, of Dublin Univer- 
sity; Archdeacon A. Hughes-Games; Venerable Archdeacon Sinclair. of St. Paul’s Cathedral; 
the Rev. Canon Benham; the Rev. B. B. Warfield, of Princeton University; Rev. S. Macaulay 
Jackson, of New York University, and many others. 


Each book with rubricated title-page, and a photogravure frontispiece by a famous English 
artist of a painting by one of the old masters. 


An introductory volume on the StuDy OF THE BIBLE by the Bishop of Ripon. 
The Old Testament in 17 volumes 
The New Testament in 7 volumes 
Genesis NOW READY 16mo. Cloth, 40 cents, net, a volume; 
The remaining volumes will 
be 


Exo dus issued one each month 


A specimen copy sent on receipt of price and mention of this magazine. 
Descriptive circular sent on application. 








limp leather, 60 cents, net, a volume § 





Publishers—-J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY-Philadelphia 
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By Witt1AM Byron ForsusH, Ph.D. With 
introduction by Dr. G. STANLEY Hatt. Pp. 
186. 75 cts. net. 


Dr. Forbush understands the natural boy and how to 
approach and handle him, and is also familiar with 
recent pedagogical literature and with modern ideas as to 
sychological development in the adolescent period. 
his book is of profound interest and of at value 
not only to parents, but to pastors and teachers of the 
young. 


Four in Hand 


By Mrs. A. M. Castetto. Pp. 400. $1.50. 


A charming story of family life, in which are char- 
acters which win our admiration and sympathy from 
the first. It is a love-story, but sweet and clean, and 
sparkling with vivacity and humor. 


The Holly Berry Series 


By ANNA BuRNHAM BryAnrt. 
trated. 6 vols. The set $1.50. 


These are short stories for little readers, similar in 
style to ‘‘ The Sunny Hour Series,’’ etc., which will be 
a welcome addition toany primary Sunday-school library. 
There is a picture on almost every page. 


The Interwoven Gospels and 
Gospel Harmony 


By Rev. WILLIAM PiTTENGER. Reduced to 75 
cts. net. 


The four Histories of Jesus Christ blended into a com- 
se and continuous narrative in the words of the 
ospels; interleaved with pages showing the method of 
the Harmony. Text acco: ng to the American Revised 
Version. Full Indexes, References, and Five Maps. 
Tenth thousand. 


The Message of the Church to 
the College 


Six Addresses delivered in the Old South 
Church, Boston, by Pres. ArrHuR T. Hap- 
LEY, of Yale; Prof. F. G. Peasopy, of Har- 
VARD; Pres. GrorcE Harris, of Amherst; 
Pres. FRANKLIN Carter, of Williams; Pres. 
W. J. Tucxer, of Dartmouth; and Pres. 
W. D. Hyper, of Bowdoin. Pp. 170. 75 cts. 
net. 

These very able addresses upon the general theme in- 
dicated by the title attracted much attention, and were 
Widely quoted by the press at the time of their de- 
livery, They deal with vital subjects in a masterly 


way, stimulating thought and inspiring to high resolve 
= revcons action along the line of moral and civic 


Fully illus- 


Monday Club Sermons, on the 
International Sunday-School 
Lessons for 1902 


To Teachers $1.00 net. Published annually. 
Pp. 387. $1.25. 


Some of the ablest Co ti é 
tribute to this book. ngregational preachers con 


By Ricuarp S. Storrs, D.D. Pp. 593. $3.00 
net. 

No preacher of recent years has had the oratorical 
finish and elevation of thought and expression which 
characterized Dr. Storrs’ work. The orations and ad- 
dresses in this volume have been carefully selected as 
examples of his work under the best and most inspiring 
conditions. They cover a wide range of political, social 
and religious topics, and are worthy of reading for 
themselves, as examples of Dr. Storrs’ oratory and as 
contributions to history and to human thought. 


Joseph Parker, D.D 


Pastor of City Temple, London. His life and 
Ministry. By Avsert Dawson, London cor- 
respondent of The Congregationalist. Pp. 
176. 75 cts. net. 


This biographical sketch by one who has had unusual 
——— es for intimate personal acquaintance is a 
vivid pen picture cf one of the most eminent living 
preachers. It is one of a series published in London, 
entitled ‘‘ New Century Leuders.”’ 
for the United States. 


Signs of Promise 


By Lyman Asszott, D.D. Sermons preached 
in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Pp. 300. 
Originally published at $1.50; now reduced 
to 75 cts. net. 


Sketches in the Evolwiion of 
English Congregationalism 
By ALEXANDER MACKENNAL, D.D. Cloth. Pp. 

256. $1.00 net. 

It traces Independency in England back to the poe 
nings of the Puritan movement, and shows how it has 
developed under the pressure of its environment. For 
American readers the book will find special value as 
furnishing the means for comparison between Congrega- 


tionalism in the two countries. The book is clear in 
outline and effective in style. 


The Trend of the Centuries 


By Rev. ANDREw W. ArcHIBALD, D.D., author 
of “ The Bible Verified” Pp. 419. $1.00 net. 


Dr. Archibald has a marked taste for historical study 
and a power of vivid description which makes the book 
both readable and genuinely valuable. It is a series of 
pictures rather than an argument, but its effect is that 
of a most powerful = for the recognition of God’s 
control in human affairs. 

The ‘‘ Davenport Republican ”’ says: ‘*‘ Dr. Archibald’s 
plan is to seize upon the historically essential features 
of an event or a personal career, and point out their 
use by God in promoting human progress. He succeeds 
admirably. His style is to be coveted for its clearness, 
directness, simplicity and finish.’’ 


The Beecher Books Are Now Is- 
sued by Us at Reduced Prices 


Sold on installments. Send for circular. 


The Expositors’ Bible Com- 
mentary 


New 25 volume edition, $25 00, net. 
stallments if desired. 


We control this book 


On in- 








Boston “The Pilgrim Press Chicaso 
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for fine Correspondence, 
Wedding Invitations, 
or for Office Stationery. 





‘ USE THEM ONCE 
AND 
YOU WILLUSE THEM ALWAYS 


Important Publicatio 














An Exhibition of Drawings 
BY 
Cc. D. GIBSON 
November 26 333 3 December 9 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO. 
20 E. 16th Street, New York 





LONG’S WOOD-FOLK SERIES, 
By Wm J. Lone. 
WAYS OF WOOD FOLK, By mail, 6c. 
WILDERNESS WAYS. By mail, soc. 
SECRETS OF THE WOODS By mail, 


Animal Stories that are eminently true to jj 
and yet have all the interest of imaginative tale 


THE STARS IN SONG AND LEGEN 


By JERMAIN G. PorTER, Director of Cincim 
Observatory and Professor of Astronomy in{ 
University of Cincinnati. By mail, 550. 


The illustrations of the constellation figures 
reproduced from Albrecht Durer’s famous dra 
ings, and add much to the interest and value( 
the book. 


LEGENDS OF KING ARTHUR AND til 
COURT. 


By FRANCIS NIMMO GREENE. 


Twelve full-page illustrations after originals} 
Edmund Garrett. By mail, 60c. 


FIRST STUDIES OF PLANT LIFE. 


By GEORGE FRANCIS ATKINSON, Professor | 
Botany in Cornell University, Ithaca, N.} 
Illustrated. By mail, 7oc. 


WIGWAM STORIES 


By Mary C. Jupp,Teacher in the Lincoln Scho 
Minneapolis, Minn. By mail, 85c. 


Part I. gives sketches of the various Inti 
tribes, their appearance, manner of living, «i! 
toms, etc. Part II. tells of their traditions a 
myths. Part III. is devoted to the Indian of tt 
day. The book has an additional interest in bei 
illustrated by Miss Angel de Cora (Hinook-mahit 
kilinaka). 





Boston, New York, Chicago, San Fran 
Atlanta, Dallas, Columbus, London. 
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A Thrilling Narrative 


With “Bobs” and Kruger 


By FREDERIC W. UNGER 


War Correspondent of the London Daily Express on both sides. Illustrated with more 
than 150 Half Tones from the author’s own photographs in the field. 


























































aa Crown 8vo, clothextra, - - $2.00. 
“The best of all the books published along the same lines. It is absolutely unbiased. . . . We 
to recommend Mr. Unger’s book above all others.”—Public Opinion. 
. tale “A concise and vivid stutement of personal experiences with both Britons ard Boers; more iu- 
teresting to the general reader than a history of the war.”—The Outlook. 
“A breezy narrative of personal experiences that is interesting throughout. which holds our at- 
oF — ane start to finish. This book will command attention.”—JosEPH RoGeErs in Philadelphia 
‘‘The feeling of weariness with which the usual narrative of a South African war correspondent is 
ncinn taken uv dissipates itself quickly in the case of Mr. Unger’s entertaining and instructive book. There 
y inf are scores of entertaining anecdotes in the book.”—JoHN J. HOLDEN in the Dial. 
“ An absolutely trathful account.”—New York World. 
“For stirring narrative, keen interest and truthful detail it is the most distinctive book that has 
ures as yet been published concerning the war in South Africa.’”’—New York Commercial Advertiser. 
is 
“CAPTAIN BLUITT: A Tale of Old Turl 
: aic 0 uricy 
DH By CHARLES HEBER CLARK (MAX ADELER) 
Author of “ Out of the Hurly-Burly,” etc. 
“Persons with long memories and delicate sense of humor will be delighted by the 
announcement of a novel by ‘ Max Adeler’ (Charles Heber Clark). The author is almost 
nals (0¢ Only humorist of twenty years ago whose books are still in large demand, and he is 
, the only humorist of that — who has for twenty years refused 10 be funny—in print. 
Captain Bluitt’ is a delightful compound of wit, wisdom, sentiment and sense.” 
a“ 12mo, cloth extra. Illustrated, - - - $41.50. 
ae 6th Thousand rath Thousand 
vi A Summer In Search of 
Hymnal: Mademoiselle 
By JOHN TROTWOOD MOORE By GEORGE GIBBS 
{2mo, illustiated,  - - - $1.25 The New York Press says: “It isagem, It outranks 
Mari - ° . i ‘Richard Carvel.’ It dims the lustre of ‘ Janice Mere- 
arion Harland, ina signed review, writes: | dith.’ Mr. Gibbs’s style is unapproachable.”” 
in Schot For we have in the ‘ Hymnal’ one of the 
most exquisite pastorals of American life 6th Thoneand 
= Indium CVE" written. It is an Idyll—a ‘ Reverie,’ The Tower 
ing than which nothing more charming has | of We 
‘ions aim C4 Offered to our reading public since Ik y 
‘an of tm “@tvel founded a school of his own fifty} By WILLIAM! HENRY BABCOCK 
t in bell one years ago. Illustrated by George Gibbs. 
k mahi “Our ‘United Country ’ is proud of the ae narrative is thrilling and enthralling.”— 7. Y. 
% . . orid. 
ae that has given uS within a dozen years “The story fascinates from beginning to end.”—Cur- 
arles Egbert Craddock and this later and ge eae ee ET 
H ‘ ee delightful. : i f 
ich gentler painter of Tennessee life.” interest and power “Eowsvile Times. 
18 OTe | 
— HENRY T. COATES & CO., Publishers, PHILADELPHIA 
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A DICEST OF 


The World’s Encyclopedias 


A Condensation of the most rotable Encyclopedias 
with particular attention to American Subjects. 


It economizes the time of those possessing voluminous encyclopedias, it hus- 
bands the means of those who need an up-to date work containing the sub- 


stance of many. 


ARTICLES | SEND NO MONEY | ILLUSTRATIONS 


Send your name, address and occupation and we will send you by express, 
prepaid, this massive volume, handsomely bound in cloth, for examination , if 


you like it, send us three dollars ; 





if you don’t like it, return it (if you prefer Half 
Morocco binding, the price will be $4.00). You run no risk whatever. 


Anybody 


able to read plain English can use it, as the style is simple though forceful, and the 


articles are arranged alphabetically. 
chasers to be good value for $25. 





IT IS aed 
A TIME-SAVER 


It has been pronounced by many pur- 
Yours to-day (after examination) for only $3. 
DuMONT, 


303-305 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO. 





Publisher, It is 
A MONEY-EARNER 





By EUGENE FIELD 
The Stars. 


A Slumber story. 
first time this charming stcry has ever appeared in book 


In aslip box, $1.25. This ist. 


form. Inc'uded in the narrative are five beautiful 


poems. A large paper edition of 210 copies on Old 
Stradford Paper, $3.50 net. 


Love Songs of Scotland. 


The choicest gems from the best sources, Edited by 
ROBERT W. DOUGLAS. Beautifully illustrated with 
pbotogravures, frontispiece, on India paper. Exquis- 
itely bound (in a box, $1.75 ) A limited edition of 
250 copies with platinum print, hand colored frontis- 
ptece. Bound in white moire silk, net $5.00. 


Beyond the Great South Wall. 


The Secret of the Antarctic. By FRANK SAVILE., 
Superbly illustrated, $1.50. A capital novel of ad- 


- By Rock and Pool. 


On an Austral Shore. By LOUIS BECKE, author 
of ** Pacific Tales,’’ $1.50 T is volume is similar in 
character to the popular ‘‘ Pacific Tales.’’ 


Sold by all Booksellers and by 


NEW AISISTERDAM BOOK COMPANY, 
156 Fifth Ave,, New York. 


Messrs. M F. MANSFIELD & COMPANY) 
No. 14 W. 22p ST., NEW YORK. 


L WHISTLER 


A JAMES and critical estimate 


By W. G. BOWDOIN 
with examples of hiex work. 
Small 4to, with inserted plates, antique boards, net, $1.3. 


EDGAR ALLEN POE 


Some new giimpsecs 


By PROFESSOR JAMES A. HARRISON | 
sonte unrecounted facts, with much unique illustrative 
terial. 8vo, half Roxbui gh, gilt top, net, $1.5. 


A SOUVENIR OF SIR ARTHUR 
SULLIVAN 
By WALTER J. WELLS 


mali Quarto, illustrated, net, $1.5). 

















ETHICS OF BROWNING’S POEMS 


By MRS. PERCY LEAKE 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


J. M. BARRIE AND HIS BOOKS 
By J. A. HAMMERTON 


Crown, 8vo, net, $2.2. 








: slog A MUEL RICHARDSON 
By C. L. THOMSON 


Bvo, net, $2.3. 





ROBERT BUCHANAN 


The Poet of Modern Revolt 


By A. STODDARD WALKER 


Crown, 8vo, net, $2.5. 





A Special Catalogue of other new publications will 
sent on request, 





[SON 
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ot, $1.50, 
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Fleming H. 


Rewell Company’s New Books 





| «Ralph Connor’s Most Conspicuous and Substantial Work 


The Man from Glengarry 


A Tale of the Ottawa. 


To have written ‘‘ Black Rock” was to demonstrate genius. 


an achievement worthy of a great literary master. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50 
To have written ‘‘ The Sky Pilot” was 


But ‘‘ The Man from Glengarry ” is Ralph Connor’s most 
magnificent effort—thrilling, inspiring and ennobling. 


It is easily first among the author’s works—he has 


come to full maturity. Everywhere is evident his subtle wit and pathos. 


FIRST EDITION, 60,000 COPIES 


DR. ARTHUR H. SMITH’S LIFE WORK 


CHINA IN CONVULSION 


ug ORIGIN; THE OUTBREAK; THE CLIMAX; THE AFTER- 
math. Over 100 illustrations and maps, 2 vols., 
$5.00 net, carriage extra. 
The final authority on the most significant epoch in the history 
of the Far East. Dr. Smith’s style is always virile and vivid, clear 
land exact, pithy, pointed, racy and piquant. 


DR. W. A. P. MARTIN ON THE INTELLECT OF CHINA 
THE LORE OF CATHAY 


In Five Parts: Arts and Sciences, Literature, Philosophy 
and Religion; Education, History. Illustrated, $2.50 
nel (postage 20C.). 

“Of China's Intellectual Life no one has more qualifications to 
write than the President of the Chinese impariel Unieasaity It 
summarizes the scholarship, philosophy, and religious thought of 
an empire.” — The Dial. 








By MARGARET EB. SANGSTER 
WINSOME WOMANHOOD 


New Edition de luxe, 8vo, cloth, $2.50 net (postage 
20c.). With illuminated pages and many Extra IIlus- 
trations. Original Edition, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Its remarkable popularity has caused the publishers to issue a 
specially artistic edition, greatly enlarged and embodying all of the 
latest improvements and excellencies of modern bookmaking. It 
may be said to represent the acme of this art. 


By MARGARET E. SANGSTER 
LYRICS OF LOVE 


Of Hearth and Home and Field and Garden. Pages 
printed in two colors. Decorated 12mo, cloth, $1.25 
net (postage 9c.). 

The book is in keeping with the poems, dainty, restful to the eye 
and comfortable to hold. Soft-tinted paper and quiet yet rich 
ornamentations make it a most attractive gift-book. ‘Among the 
best of our living poets.” —Boston Traveler. 








BY THE AVTHOR OF “THE CAPTAIN OF THE JANIZARIES” 


DEBORAH: 


A TALE OF THE TIMES 
OF JUDAS MACCABAEUS 


By JAMES M. LUDLOW. Iiiustrated, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 
‘The most interesting and instructive historical novel 1 have ever read.”—Hon. Oscar S. Straus. 
‘Clean, felicitous, dignified and graphic—a revelation only too long delayed.” —‘Book Lovers’ Weekly. 
‘A notable success. It would almost bear the title of Romantic History, so true is the frequent employ- 


ment of historic characters, events, and places in this fascinating story. 


high among the women of fiction. . . 


By HUGH BLACK, author of ‘' Friendship ’””’ 


CULTVRE AND RESTRAINT 


12mo. Decorated cloth, gilt top, $1.50 net (postage 12C.). 
_ Mr. Black’s art that conceals art, as Robertson Nicoll character- 
Wesit, is here manifest. Vigorous in thought, incisive in style, prace 
tical in application, unique and effective. ; 





By NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS 
DAVID, THE POET AND KING 


Illustrated by Louis Rhead. 
age 7c.). 

“An essay giving the result of careful and intelligent study of 
the career of David. All the romance, tragedy, and pathos of his 
Career are graphically related in clear-cut narrative style.” 

New York Times Saturday Review. 





16mo, 75 cents net (post- 


His heroine will take her place 


It is absolutely refreshing.” —Bishop John F. Hurst. 


By ISAAC TAYLOR HEADLAND 


THE CHINESE BOY AND GIRL 


With over 150 illustrations, quarto, boards, decorated in 
unique Chinese style, $1.00 net (postage 16c.). 
A companion book to ‘‘ Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes,” of which 
the Evening Post said: ‘‘A wonderful revelation of home life in 
China. . . . Will delight every one who loves children.” 


By FRANKLIN WELLES CALKINS 


MY HOST, THE ENEMY 


AND OTHER TALES 3F THE NORTHWEST. 
gilt top, $1.50. 

‘““By a man with Theodore Roosevelt's love of hunting, wild 
adventures, and hair-breadth escapes. From a round of excitin 
experiences he writes these tales of the prairie, fresh and crisp al 
intensely interesting.” 








12mo, cloth, 


SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY LIST—FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 


FLEMING H. 


New York: 158 Fifth Ave. 


REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 


Chicago: 63 Washington St. 


Toronto: 27 Richmond St.,W. 
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em Valuable New Books 


Written by scholarly authors with definite purposes in view, and illustrated by well-known artists, 





“HEROINE OF 1812.” 


By Amy E. BLANCHARD. [Illustrated by Ipa 
WAUGH. 335 pp. !2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Miss Blanchard’s historical tales are always popular, 
and this one, in depth of interest and in local flavor, is 
surely one of her best. 


“FIGHTING UNDER THE 
SOUTHERN CROSS.” 


By CLAUDE H. WETMORE. Illustrated by 
H. BURGESS. 335 pp 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


This South American war story accurately narrates 
the circumstances which occurred during the war be- 
tween Chile and Peru. 


“THE SPECTACLE MAN.” 


By Mary F. LEONARD Illustrated by FRANK 
T. MERRILL. 266 pp. 16mo_ Cloth, $1 00. 


A well-told story of a Southern girl, the stren of 
whose character and purity of whose motives finally 
compel well-deserved recognition. 


“IN THE MIKADO’S SERVICE.” 

By Dr. WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS. _Ilustrat- 
ed by Wm. F. STECHER. 361 pp. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Dr. Griffis has done a splendid service in presenting 
facts garnered by himself personally into a sketchy nar- 
rative. 


“WITH PORTER IN THE ESSEX.” 

Third volume in the “ Great Admiral Series,” 
by JAM_s OTIs. _ lllustrated 7 Wn F. 
STECHER. 344 pp. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 


It is a bit of the War of 1812 which has been but little 
treated, and will thus prove exceptionally welcome. 


“WINIFRED WEST.” 


By BLANCHE M. CHANNING. Illustrated by 
CHASE EMERSON. 271 pp 16mo. Cloth, 
$1.00. 


All the world cannot help loving this sweet-souled 
lover of her precious legacy, an old violin. 


“NEHE.” 

By ANNA PIERPONT SIVITER. 

CHASE EMERSON. 318 pp. 
$1 50. 


The Persian Court and the zeal and ability of the 
young hero are brilliantly set forth. 


“THE LAST OF THE ARAWAKS,” 


By FREDERICK A OBER. Illustrated by Wm. 
F. STECHER. 358 pp. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Illustrated by 
1z2mo. Cloth, 


It is a book of adventure that reveals the true life of 
this people, who are every day becoming more closely 
our neighbors. 


“THE YOUNG CONSUL.” 
Illustrated by 
12mo. Cloth, 


By WILLIAM DRYSDALE. 
CHARLES COPELAND. 352 pp. 
$1.50. 

The hero is brought into touch with the various 
methods employed by the State Department in its con- 
sular service. 


“LAURIE VANE,” and OTHER 
STORIES, 


By MOLLy ELLIOT SEAWELL. Illustrated by 
CHARLES COPELAND. 152 pp. 16mo. Cloth, 


$1.00. 
This little volume is acollection of some of the bright- 
est short stories which have ever been written. 








FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Our illustrated descriptive catalogue of these, and all 
of our other books will be sent upon receipt of request. 


=—=W. A. WILDE COMPANY,= 


110 Boylston Street, Boston. 45 Jackson Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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HAVE YOU ONE? 


Does your life contain an unusual experience, adventure, accident, incident, hope, vision or romance ? Can you put 
it on paper in a clever, captivating way so that it will make a short story worth reading ? 


Will You Sell It? 


If you will enter your story in The Black Cat $10,285 story contest now open it may win from $100 to $1,000 cash or a free 
trip around the world costing $2,100. Even if it doesn’t win a prize, it it "sa eaey that 13 hed it will be bought 
for cash. No story will be considered unless it is sent according to the conditions printed in The Black Cat. If your 
newsdealer hasn’t it we'll mail you a copy for five cents. Write at once, as the competition closes in 90 days. The 
Black Cat has opened the path to — for hundreds of men and women whom it has paid tens of thousands of 
dollars and whose addresses it will send you as references. Name or fame of a writer counts for nothing with The 
Black Cat. which pays the highest price in the world for stories ju 


solely w their ‘ , hance 
to tell and sell your story. Address, The Black Cat, 142-150 Fort Hill y upon their merit. Here’s your ¢ 


Square, Boston, Mass. 
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THE 
BOOK BUYER 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY REVIEW 
AND RECORD OF CURRENT LITERATURE 


Igo2 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers 


153-157 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Annual Single Foreign 
subscription $1.50 Copies 15c. Postage 60c. 





MONG the special articles to appear in 

the forthcoming volume of THE Book 
Buyer, besides contributions already an- 
nounced, may be mentioned an article upon 
The Novel Without a Love Motive, as 
exemplified in a group of books of world-wide 
reputation. In another essay will be con- 
sidered the four books by the late John Fiske 
in which he formulated his religious belief. 
Another article will consider, relatively, the 
work of a number of journalists who have 
made their mark in fiction within a few years. 
In an article upon Solid Reading for Young 
People will be found valuable suggestions 
for courses of substantial reading which will 
give youthful readers a good grounding in 
several branches of science and art while pro- 
viding them with literature as entertaining as 
itis substantial. 











THE IMPORTANT FEATURES 


Signed Reviews of New Books 
Many Handsome Iilustrations 


The Literary News in America and England 
Correspondence on Literary Topics 
Bibliography, Bibliographical Articles 
Short Essays on the Literature of the Day, 
Special Articles on Literary Manifestations 
Gossip about Writers and Artists 


Short Biographical Sketches of Authors and Artists 


Papers on Bookbinding and Fine Printing 
Notes of Rare Books 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
Publishers, New York City 











GOLD MEDAL PARIS. 
HIGHEST AWARD PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION. 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 
ORDER AT ONCE. 
SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. 


The Perry Pictures. 


Any one of these sets for 25c. Any set for 50c. 
or 5 sets for $1.00, in Nov. Art Pictures. 
and Dec. 50 Poets, Authors, etc. 
(a) 25 Art Pictures 50 Madonnas, Holy Fami- 
(b) 25 Poets. Authors, etc. lies, etc. 
{) 25 Pictures for Children. ) 50 Pictures for Children. 
d) 25 Madonnas. ) 50 Bible Pictures, etc. 
(e) 25 Religious Subjects. ) 11 Extra Size Pictures. 
(f) 25 On Life of Christ. ) 25 Pictures in Colors. 
(g) 5 Extra ae — (on Any two 50c. sets and one 25c. 


aper 10 by 12). set for $1 Ov. ia Nov. and Dec , 

(h) 18 Pletures in Colors, Birds, ween me wg <h) and (v) 
Animals, etc. 

(1) One of Our Art Booklets. 


Our Christmas Gift Set of 
120 Perry Pictures, 54 by 8, for $1.00. Beautiful ! 
23 Perry Pictures, Extra Size, 10 by 12, for $1.00. 


The Perry Magazine ($1.00) and 10 Perry Pictures Extra 
Size (50c.) all for $1.00 and six two-cent stamps until Dec. 15, 
to new subscribers. . 


Pictures may also be ordered, assorted, from our Catalog at 
one cent each for 25 or more, 120 for $1.00, and the Extra 
Size at 5 for 25c., 11 for 50c., 23 for $1.00. Send two-cent 
stamp for Catalog and “‘ Sistine Madonna.”’ Send to-day. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 80x 24, maiden, Mass. 


A Modern Apollos. 


A Romance of the East and West. 
By ROBERT McINTYRE. 


Order by letter at left. 





No work of fiction issued in recent years ap- 
proaches it in its DELINEATION OF CHARACTER, 
SUBTLETY OF PLOT, MASTERFUL WoRD PAINT- 
ING and PURITY OF PURPOSE in development and 
dénouement. 


FASCINATING FROM 
START TO FINISH. . 


The author’s fame throughout this country asa 
Popular and Instructive Lecturer is a guarantee of 
the literary excellence of the book, and its moral 
tone and teaching are in striking contrast with 
recent so-called religious novels. 


ONE DOLLAR and FIFTY 
CENTS, POSTPAID. . . 


EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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THE COMPLETE NOVELS OF 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON 


With a Life and Introduction by William Lyon 
Phelps, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of English 
Literature at Yale College. 

This is the only complete and fully illustrated 
edition of Richardson’s famous novels now avail- 
able. Prof. Phelps will contribute, in addition 
to a Life of Richardson and special prefaces to 
each novel, general introductions and a complete 
bibliography of Richardson’s writing. 

The illustrations comprise the plates, carefully 
re-etched, which appeared in the earliest edition, 
together with scenes in the life of the author, his 
best portraits, and numerous facsimiles. 

The work will be printed from type, which will 
be distributed immediately as each volume is 
printed. 

A Special Prospectus, giving full particulars, with sample 
page, free to any address. 
No. 2 of Standard Authors’ Booklets, entitled “SAMUEL 

RICHARDSON, HIS WRITINGS AND HIS FRIENDS,” 

is now ready, and will be mailed, postpaid, on 
receipt of five 2c. stamps. 


Croscup & Sterling Company, Publishers, 
135 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





A Shakespearean Classic 
FREE 


If you do not own a com- 

plete Shakespeare, or if you 

own acomplete set and the 

Notes are not sufficiently full 

and clear, if there are no 

satisfactory Glossaries, no 

Critical Comments, or no 

Helps to the study of the ~ 

plays, send us your name ? | 
and address and six cents in stanaie to > pay postal | 
and we will forward to you an elegantly printed copy of 


‘Shakespeare, the Man” 


by Walter Bagehot. This essay is sold by other publish. } 
ers at 50 cents a copy. With it we will send a fine photo- 
gravure plate of Shakespeare and a colored chromatic 
plate representing a scene from one of the plays, and } 
hints regarding the study of the plays. We make this } 
offer to enable us to give you some information regari- }} 
ing the best Shakespeare ever published, and it is | 
made only to reliable men and women. Send nameand 
address and ‘six cents ia stamps to pay postage, 
Mention THE INDEPENDENT when writing. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY (Dept. E.) 
78 Fifth Avenue New York 





The Great 
White Way 


A Record of an Unusual 
Voyage of Discovery, and Some 
Romantic Love Affairs Amid 
Strange Surroundings. 


By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


Author of “THE VAN DWELLERS,” ‘ THE 
BREAD LINE,” ETC. 


Fully Hustrated. Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.50 


“The best thing of the sort I’ve seen since ‘ Gulliver's 
Travels’ ’’—Captain JOSHUA SLOCUM, author of “Sailing 
Alone Around the World ” 


The Ordeal of 
Elizabeth 


Ornamental, Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.50 


THE STORY OF AN AMERICAN ELIZABETH 
Frontispiece by C. ALLAN GILBERT 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


J. F. TAYLOR & CO., - New York 
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This Gibson Picture Free | 


in our handsomely printed catalogue of | 
Books, Artistic Publications, Beautiful | 
| Juvenile Books, with illustrations by | 
| Charles Dana Gibson, Howard Chand- 
| ler Christy, Frederic Remington, 
Maxfield Parrish, John La os 
| Edward Penfield, and the majority of | 
the best artists of America. Over 200 
pictures. Sent free to any address. | 


|R. H. RUSSELL, Publisher| 
No. 3 West 29th feet, ¥ NEW YorK| 
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tae aurgor oF “RALPH MARLOWE” 
Dr. James Ball Naylor 


An 
Exciting 


THE 
Romance of 
Sarin SIGN SHAWNEE 
at het OF THE INDIANS 


TENSKWATAWA of the 
and Maumee Valley 


TIPPECANOE and on the 
upper waters 


Handsomely bound in cloth, of the 
gold stamped, 12mo. Price $1.50 Wabash 











THE SAALFIELD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 




















Do You BuY BOOKS? WE ALLOW 


THEN SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 25 Per Cent. 


“The Bookstore that Pays the Postase” Discount 


AND SAVE FROM TEN TO TWENTY PER CENT. { . B : 
OF YOUR ‘‘ BOOK MONEY.” from publisher S prices on 
Thousands of pleased customers throughout the world buy of us, {; 2! but “net” books, and 


Our facilities for the prompt execution of orders are the very best. }: 
All orders and letters receive the most careful attention. } WE PAY 
Send for new catalogue which also contains MANY | 
GREAT BARGAINS in MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS. POSTAG E. 
Any book advertised in THE INDEPENDENT will be sent postpaid at 25% discount (net books excepted). 


ANY BOOK NAMED BELOW $1.12 POSTPAID. 


The Right of Way. The Crisis. The Eternal City. Kim. 

Ballantyne. Truth Dextr. Circumstance. D’ri and I. 

The Cavalier. Biennerhassett. Man From Glengarry. Lazarre. 

A Dream of Empire. The Ruling Passion. Captain Ravenshaw. Cardigan. 

Amos Judd. A Question of Silence. The Tory Lover. The Benefactress. 

God Wills It. Tristram of Blent. Helmet of Navarre. Turn of the Road. 

Rafties. A Friend With Countersign. At Flood Tide. King’s End. 

Graustark. Daughter of New France. Marietta. Puppet Crown. 

Deborah. The Portion of Labor. The Lion’s Whelp. Sir Christopher. 

Cinderella. King’s Messenger. Visits of Elizabeth. Sister Teresa. 

Juletty. Potter and The Clay. Warwick of the Knobs. Etidorpha. 

Calumet ‘‘K”’’. The Lady of Lynn. Our Lady Vanity. The Velvet Glove. 

Katherine Day. Ade’s New Fables. Like Another Helen. Jack Raymond. 

The Octopus. A Carolina Cavalier. Up and Down the Sands of Gold. 

Miss Pritchard’s Wedding Trip. The Successors of Mary The First. 
The Memorial Life of William McKinley. Square 8vo, 500 Pages. Beautifully Illustrated. 


ALMY, BIGELOW @ WASHBURN, INC., SALEM, MASS. 
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THE NEW .EDITION OF 


B c's Ri ARNED’S HISTORY FO} 
alzac S ival READY REFERENC] 
Balzac had no rival but George Sand; Revised and Enfarzed and 


“Brought up to date with 


some critics consider them twin stars eng cha 


: HE entire work has been revised 
This woman, acknowledged by all the world and its scope extended; many 

" new features added, new maps made expressly forit) 
as the second, if not the first, of French | and the complete history of the world’s past brought upy 
novelists, was certainly the most remarkable 


the close of the century. 
excerpts in the very words of the best historians, cover; 
woman of her age, and the greatest authoress fe ate 








The contents of these volumes consist of the choice 
the history of all countries and subjects, 
‘ : - All has been carefully referenced, cross-referenced, an{ 
in the world’s history. systemized, so that historical information upon all subject 
sg A me aeage f ——. -_ saving time, labor, and though, 
- > a . y its plan of ‘* Ready-Reference. E 
The story of her own life is as romantic and It a simply unapproachable in the following features~ trati 
eventful as that of any of her heroines; the I, The Attractiveness and Authoritativeness of 


“ A . ‘ ‘ its Literature. 
revelations made in her Hizstorte de ma vie Il. The Simplicity and Efficiency of its Unique 


z z System of Ready and Cross Reference, your 

would furnish material for a dozen novels of III. The Philosophy. the inter-Relations, and the 

the present day. An interesting pamphlet =a apie sagan: 

+t ii : 2 No other work has ever received such encomiums, en. 

giving outline of her life will be sent on phasizing so many and so varied points of excellence, an 6 
none can take its place because it enters upon a field never T 

request before occupied. 

. It has proved itself a boon to the student and a delight ° 

to the lover of the best literature, and is used in all the 1S n¢ 


leadi hools, coll 4 d i iti f the Uni ° 
G EO RG E B A R RI E & S O N S oie Tt is nek ter the wants to come bike cives i title 
contents, by specific quotation or distinct reference, of 


. more than twelvs thousand volumes of history. 
1313 WALNUT STREET : PHILADELPHIA PA. Write for circular and sample pages giving full ix 


formation. \Experienced Solicitors Employed. 


AG gs NTS WANT E D | aR. A. NicHors Co., Springfield, Mass, 


will 











f ig reac 
History of England || Zen Wanted 


FROM THE HOME DELIVERY LIBRARY. 
THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE DEATH $15 to $30.00 per week and Commission. and 


OF QUEEN VICTORIA. low 
i TRAE SES, . M., We can use only men of highest grade. Posi: 
Professor in the University of Chicago. 


ie in ancien tion permanent. If capable we will locate you 

The author has made the narrative of England’s growth a . . , 

most interestin and attractive story. In general, the plan in one of our branch offices and give you an in- 

has been to combine with political narrative an account o: i i i 

the constitutional and social development of the English ae incepeeie, Cae pene Detivery Lies 

people. | In carrying am this plan couventional proportions is already thoroughly established all over U. S. 
ave been, to some extent, disregarded. Less space has been : 

given to the petty squabbles of modern politicians and the Books shipped weekly from central office to local 

mere twaddle of court gossip, moreto the development of branches and Managers superintend distribution 

early institutions, less to the intricate processes of modern 

diplomacy, saere to Aiea fe i Henry 7. and through messengers to homes of members. 
ward I. e wars of Great Britain wi ghans or Zulus : . 

or Chinese have been barely mentioned, but an entire chapter Special features of our system: 1. All the New 

has been given to the Norman reduction of England. In Books furnished as published. 2. Subscribers 

order, also, that each chapter may present a distinct move- 

ment as a whale, an arrangement 4 topics has been substi- get exactly the books they ask for. No delay. 

tuted for the familiar arrangement by reigns. . ° 
The book is thus not a collection of ary details, but on ani- 3. No soiled copies, no dues, nor fines. 4. 

mated account of the institutions of the English people and i i id 

a well balanced record of actions and motives as they displa: Magazines furnished at one-fourth usual cost. 


themselves in the lives of men and women. It is full of life Send letter showing ability and character. 
and color and will hold the interest of the student throughout. 


Thirty-five maps (seventeen in color), thirty five genea- The PARMELEE LIBRARY 
logical charts, and tables of contemporaries. PAID UP CAPITAL $75,000.00. 
Crown octavo, 1096 pages. $2.00 net. 1841-43 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY, Publishers, Also Boston, Fortignd. See Fe Lameeas, New Orleans, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


SALARY PAID WEEKLY. 
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ARE YOU A READER OF 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE 


If Not, Buy a Copy and You Will Become One. 
PRICE - - TEN CENTS. 


LAL 


It has a hundred and twenty pages of reading matter with illus- 
trations on every page. 


It is full of short, crisp, articles intensely interesting to old and 
young. 


The new Sherlock Holmes story by A. Conan Doyle, entitled 
“THE HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES” 


is now appearing and a new serial story by Max Pemberton, en- 
titled 


“THE HOUSE UNDER THE SEA” 


will commence in the January number. 


The intensely humorous stories of W. W. Jacobs delight all 
readers. His latest is entitled 


“AT SUNWICH PORT,” 


and among other articles in the December number are the fol- 
lowing : 
Confessions of a Caricaturist. by Harry Furniss. 
Wonders of the Polariscope, by J. W. Saxby. 
Military Novelties, by James Scott- 
Wonders From the West- A Queer Guide Book. 
Etc., Etc. 


The whole forming a most highly interesting magazine for the 
home and fireside. 


Do not fail to make its acquaintance. 


PRICE, TEN CENTS. 


$1.20 A YEAR. 


OF ALL NEWSDEALERS AND 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 83-85 Duane St., N. Y. 
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Paris Exposition, 1900 RSE secmnen Prize for Book- 
Highest Award ng and Oxford 
India Paper 


OXFORD baaiaes BIBLES 
Reference TE A C H E RS’ Concordance 


Light, thin, compact, beautifully printed on Oxford India Paper 








JUST ISSUED! 


Oxford Long Primer, Self-Pronouncing Bi ble 


A Superb Large-Type Edition Reference—Concordance—Teachers 








JUST PUBLISHED ! 


The New Century Bible canotated) 


Each book of the Bible in a handy and beautiful J | edited with introduction and notes in 
both authorized and revised versions. General Editor, WALTER F. ADENEY, M.A. Each 
volume of the New Century Bree is complete in itself with Maps, and can be purchased sepa- 
rately. Price, in limp cloth, 75 cents. Matthew and Luke now ready. 





Recently Published ! The Ideal Book for Bible Students 


The Oxford Two=Version Bible 


With References Large-type Edition 





JUST ISSUED! 


Oxford Interleaved Bibles 


Specially Adapted for Minigiors Teachers, Students, etc., from $4.50 upwards 
onders of Bible-making 





For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalogue. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch, 91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York City 














AN IMPORTANT BIOGRAPHY 


PHILIP FRENEA VU 


The Poet of the Revolution 
A HISTORY OF HIS LIFE AND TIMES. By MARY S. AUSTIN. 
Edited by HELEN KEARNY VREELAND. 8vo, cloth, Illustrated. $2.50, md. 


A biography of particular interest to the student of Colonial and Revolutionary history, aside from the general 
interest in an adventurous career on land and sea. Through access to family papers, the author having been assisted 


by Mrs. H. K. Vreeland, a great-granddaughter of Freneau, many interesting details have escaj oblivion and 
accuracy of statement insured. 


A. WESSELS COMPANY, 9 West 18th St, New York! 


THE UNITED STUDY OF MISSIONS | «=> UNIVERSALIST LITERATURE 


G. F. WHITE, 30 West St., Bosten, i 
t Paul to d Judson, in si : 
For 190%. From Paul to Carey and Judson, in six lessons. | (>a nan sSOUHOUL FOR Boys 


RESPONSIVE READINGS WINDROW HALL WOR 'G GIRLS 
Issued in alternate months. M. GoopNow, B.A., Assoc. Prin. 


18 copies at 50 cents for the year; 30 copies, $1.00. Send Yip H BE I N D E P EB N D E N 
for samples, which will be ready the first week in January. 130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


Address MR'S. S. A. R. FISH, Flint, Mich. A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post 0 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 


U S Fix CRANE’S LEDGER PAPER, Terms of subscription, Payable in advance ; one year, § 
WITH at FAMOUS WATER MARKS. 














Waban, ™ 








Fuper Makers, Westfield, bane. Single Copies, 10 cents. 


wir 0 BOOK FREE. oceans. copie over six months old twenty-five cents. 





ign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a eat exit 
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The Life Work 0! 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


The aim has been to make this work 
reliable and authentic, an honor to our 
beloved President, and worthy of a place 
in every library. His Christian life and 
noble works constitute an example in 
American manhood and patriotism. Spe- 
cial features invaluable for historical reter- 
ence, Superbly illustrated ; tastily bound ; 
large, clear type; superfine paper, Over 
300 pages. Agents wanted everywhere. 
Sample copy postpaid on receipt of price. 
Special library edition, 60 iliustrations; 
cover design, President’s favorite flower 
infourcolors,. . . . . $1.25 (45) 
Cloth, inlaid cover panel, 50 ills, C 

Frolics of the A BC. 

The most delightful and instructive 
children’s book published. Teaches the 
alphabet unc iously and pleasingly. 
The quaint antics of the ‘*lettersprites ”” 
are Clever, original and amusing. Just the 


book for little tots Printed in 
ten colors. Boards, cloth back, @5c 


Baby Goose; His Adventures. 

By Fannie E. Ostrander, illustrated by 
Hirchert. Fairly bubbling over with 
clean, wholesome fun for the children, 
Every page superbly illustrated. Book 








Gift Books 





American Authors and 


Their Homes 


With introduction by FRANCIS WHITING HAL- 
SEY. With illustrations of their libraries, homes, 
etc. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, net, $1.25. 
one Levant, head band and marker, net, 

‘“* The book is a treasure-house of information, in- 
teresting dialogue and delightful reminiscences, and 
the lovers of good books all thank Mr. Halsey. 


By the Waters of Sicily 


An exceedingly ee book by NORA LORI- 
MER. 12mo, 350 pages. ustrated with 17 repro- 
ductions from photographs. Colored frontispiece, 
cloth, gilt top, etc., $1.75. 

“‘The book cannot fail to be a treasure-trove, made 
more valuable and more delightful by its illustra- 
tions.”"—New York Times. 





Beautifully |lustrated Christmas Booklet 


and cover printed in 12 colors, $1 2 5 
‘J 


I n. 
Bound in boards, fancy wrapper alied on Applicatic 


JAMES POTT & COMPANY, 


For sale everywhere, or supplied by a Publishers, 
LAIRD & LEE, Publishers, Chicago NEW YORK. 








How John Wanamaker 
Re-made a Magazine 


Just a year ago the name of John Wanamaker appeared on EVERYBODY’S 
MAGAZINE as publisher. “ Everybody’s”’ was quite an interesting little magazine 
and sold for ten cents a copy, or a dollar a year. Many people liked it; but there 
werea great many better magazines, and a number of better ones at tencents—THEN. 

Look at it mow. The October Number, the November Number, the splendid 
Christmas number—to be out in a few days! Over a hundred pages of magazine 
matter, without counting as many mcre pages of most interesting advertising matter. 

Short stories of the brightest kind; fascinating articles on various subjects; nature stories ; **How to Make 


Money at Home,” and scores of beautiful pictures, perfectly printed. 
No such magazine was ever made before at a Dollar a year—no better magazine is made for three dollars. 
And it will be better yet! 
No matter what John Wanamaker undertakes to do, it must be done better than anybody else does it. 
EVERYBODY'S MAGAZINE must be the best that brains, skill and money can make it. 
It is now the best dollar’s worth known in a magazine. 
Send f r our Premium Catalogue. ; 
Send for the Catalogue of our Christm~s Stores. 
Do you know how safe and satisfying it is to buy at Wanamaker’s—either in person, or by mail? 


Try it this Christmas season, and see how much farther your Christmas money goes; and how much better you 
will feel about the presents that you give. 


What better gift for a dollar than a year’s subscription to 
Ewverybody’s Magazine? 
JOHN WANAMAKER,, Dept. 162 I,. -. New York 
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the title-page. 





American Standard Edition of the 


REVISED BIBLE 


Published August 26, 1901, with carefully selected references 
and Topical Headings, prepared by the American Revision 
Committee, w hose attestation appears on the back of 


“The standard translation of the Bible for the English- 
speaking world.”—Sunday School /imes. 

“It is by far the most exact, and, we will say, beautifull 
printed Bible that has yet appeared, and being the saalanl. 
this edition should be in the hands of every student of the 
Bible.”— 7ke /ndependent. 

Long Primer type, all styles of binding. Prices from $1.50 to $9. 
For sale by all booksellers or send for catalogue to 








THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Pubs., 37-41 E. 18th St., New York, 





The Times and 
Young Men. 


By DR. JOSIAH STRONG, 
Author of “Our CounTRY,” “ EXPANSION,” etc. 
zr2mo, Cloth, net, 75c. 

A simple philosophy of life for yourg peo- 
ple. Dr. Strong’s position and style are 
wellknown. In this book he discusses the 
great social laws that must be obeyed if 
social ills are to cease, and applies these laws 
to the everyday problems in the lives of all 
young people. 

THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., New York. 





Two New and Notable 
Volumes in the 


INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION SERIES. 


Vol. LI. 





Student Life and 
Customs. 


By Henry D. SHELDON, Ph.D. in the Uni 
versity of Oregon. 12mo. Cloth $1.20 net. 


Vol. LI]. Ain Ideal School. 
By Preston W. SEARCH, Honorary Fellow 
of Clark University. 12mo. Cloth $1.20 net. 


Send for descriptive circulars. 


A Portrait catalogue of the International Educa- 
tion Series, the Standard Professional Library for 
Teachers, will be sent on application. 


D. Appleton & Company, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


| 
| 
: 


When calling please ask for Mr. Grant. 


Save on Books 


Whenever you need any book, or any 
information about books, write to me 
and you will receive prompt attention 
and low prices. 


My Stock of Books 
in all departments of literature is very 
complete. 

An Assortment of Catalogues 


and special slips of books at reduced 
prices sent for a 10-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, 


23 West Forty-Second Street, New York 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 











At 91 and.93 Fifth Avenue, New York, Bangs & Co. 
sell at auction: Books, Engravings, Autographs and other 
Literary property. Sales of books almost daily. 

Correspondence invited with Executors and others having 
Libraries for disposal, Smaller consignments of Books re- 
ceived. Specimen Catalogues mailed upon application, and 
purchases made for buyers unable to attend the sales. 








LONDON. | 


SEATING FOR 
Sunday - Schools, 


Assembly Rooms, etc. 


Church Furniture of all descrip 
tions made at 


GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL 
FURNITURE WORKS, 
Eastern Sales Office 
814 Constable Building, N. Y. 
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Xxix 
THE ONLY CLASP 
THAT STANDS THE STRAIN 


OF MODERN USE 


NEVER SLIPS 


CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP Lee ha 


ax t : go Whooping Cough, The 
‘ a Croup, 











Bronchitis, 
Coughs, 
Grip, 
Hay Fever, 
Diphtheria, Sample 
Scarlet Fever. mail, Be, 


= Copslagne 
Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE for the dis- 

tressing and often fatal affections for which 
itis recommended. For more than twenty 
years we have had the most conclusive as- 
surances that there is nothing better. Ask yihgeeisex gecboninaiied 

your physician about it. EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, gy>, George Frost Co., Makers, Boston, 
which gives the highest testimonials as to its value. 


Z S “@EZ Look for the name 
ALL DRUGGISTS, / 


== onevery loop, and for the 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St., New York. & BV Moulded Rubber Button.) 


GOLD MEDAL. 


The highest award by the Commissioners of the 


Pan-American Exposition 











in recognition of an unexampled display of 


Furs and Fur Garments 


was given to 


John Riuszits Fur Co., 


[ESTABLISHED 1851.] 





73, 75, 77 Mercer Street N. Y., 


near Broome St. 
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THE 66 1900? FAMILY. 


PRE THOSE RAISED op 


Cr 5 and Expense of Washing 
ce > A Clothes Cut in Two. 
~~ No More Stooping, Rubbing or Boiling , 


Every Household Needs One. 








HEALTHY BABIE 





CONDENSED MILK 


Fox BABIES” Methens The “1900” Ball-Bearing 
Borden's Condensed Milk Co.,New York. Family Washer Sent Fre 


' to any one answering this advertisement, without deposit 
m $ ¥ : or advance payment of any kind, freight paid, on thirh 
totic peck et reepectorant certainly does, go, directly | days’ trial. ‘The 1900 Ball-Bearing Washer is unquesi 
dant evidence of this in its sixty-two, years’ record of cures. ably the greatest labor saving machine ever invented fo 
—Adv. family use. Entirely new principle. It is simplicit 
_ itself. There are no wheels, paddles, rockers, cranks or com 
| plicated machinery. It revolves on bicycle ball-bear 
| ings, making it by far the easiest running washer on th 
market. No strength required, a child can operate it. 

No more stooping, rubbing, boiling of clothes. Hot wate 
and soap all that is needed. It will wash large quantitie 
of clothes (no matter how soiled) perfectly clean in§ 
minutes. Impossible to injure the most delicate fabrics. 




















Convincing Testimony. 


A DAY’S WASH 1N THREE 
HOURS. 

SHERWOOD, Mp., Jan. 15, 191. 

The washer I received from you istl 
best I ever saw. It will do all youclaim{it 
it. Icandothe washing in t to fou 
hours, where it took a colored womall 
whole Ae do it. We have ten boys atl 
three girls, and you can judge from thi 
that We have large washings. Myself aul 
daughter would not part with this machité 
for twice what it cost. 
Mrs. Levi H. Harpisoy. 


The Only Dentifrice BH} 5 mscumsrac im rou 


which, after a scientific investigation HOURS. 
by the dental profession, has been offi- CuicaGo, July 13, 1901. 
clally endorsed as a. week I ated to — — your 1900 
-Bearing er. A neighbor saw me 
sia THE BEST... wash my little boys’ waists (which were terri- 
Dentacura is a paste in a handy tube, | bly dirty) and we were both surprised to see 
You 7 get it at your druggist’s for 25 there was not a spot left. On Monday we did 
cents. If not, send the 2% cents to us. a big wash of 15 machinesfull and the work was 
FREE. —A large sample and booklet done in fourhours. It is the best machine I 
that really tells how to take care of the ever saw (and I havetried many). It works so 
teeth. easy that my little boy can run it. 
i CENTNER, 636 Diversey Boulevard. 


Mrs. A. H. 
DENTACURA COMPANY Write at once for catalogue and full particulars. 


20 Alling Street, - - Newark, N.J. 
“1900” WASHER CO., 
9M State Street, Binghamton, N.Y 








